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PRELIMINARY  SKETCH. 

THE  RECTOR  AND  HIS  FAMILY. 


Edward  Herbert  was  the  youngest  son  of  a 
landowner  of  the  middle  class,  in  one  of  the 
western  counties  of  England.  His  father,  instead 
of  spending  his  time  in  the  chase  or  on  the  race- 
course, devoted  it  to  the  care  of  his  own  estate, 
to  the  public  improvements  of  his  county,  and  to 
the  maintenance  of  equity  and  goodwill  among 
those  under  him  and  about  him ;  and  instead  of 
wasting  his  fortune  in  imitating  the  extravagance 
of  the  rich,  or  casting  both  fortune  and  character 
into  the  lottery  of  politics,  in  the  hope  of  drawing 
a  portion  of  the  public  money  as  his  prize,  he  was 
careful  gradually  to  save  as  much  as  should  make 
his  younger  sons  appear  independent  and  respect- 
able in  any  professions  which  they  might  choose, 
until. their  own  talents  should  have  a  fair  trial  for 
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securing  them  that  public  esteem  and  confidence 
and  patronage,  which,  as  he  well  knew,  are  the  only 
sure  and  satisfactory  baces  of  professional  inde- 
pendence. 

But  though  prudence  or  rather  good  sense  was 
the  governing  principle  in  all  his  conduct.  Squire 
Herbert  was  neither  an  aBchorite  nor  a  churl. 
He  loved  his  friends,  and  they  were  many.  He 
loved  the  social  intercourse  of  society;  and,  as 
rational  enjoyment  and  not  ostentation  was  his 
object,  he  could  enjoy  more  of  the  society  of  his 
friends  than  less  prudent  men  of  double  his  income. 
Though  by  no  means  the  most  extensive  estate,  or 
the  most  magnificent  mansion  in  the  beautiful 
valley  in  which  it  was  situated,  Herbert  Hall 
appeared  the  most  trim,  orderly,  and  thriving  of 
the  whole.  Through  the  vigorous  green  trees,  the 
mansion  house  looked  out  as  white  as  snow ;  the 
groves  and  shrubbmes  were  in  the  finest  order^ 
and  of  the  most  vigorous  growth ;  the  gardens 
were  highly  productive,  and  the  fruits  and  v^e- 
tables  all  of  the  most  chosen  sorts ;  the  domestic 
animals  were  strong,  healthy,  and  apparently  well 
treated;  the  farmers  paid  fuU  value  for  their 
lands,  and  yet  they  were  all  very  thriving  men  ;• 
and  it  was  a  common  remark  among  the  neigh- 
bours, that  '^  Never  a  bush  nc»r  a  beast  died  upon 
Squire  Herb^t^s  manor.'" 

Without  being,,  or  haviiag  any  title  or  preten- 
sions to  be,  a  professed  scholar,  or  phalosopber,  or 
a  leader  of  the  opinions  of  other  men  upon  any 
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one  subject,  Squire  Herbert  posaessed  the  sub* 
stantially  more  yaluaUe  part  of  the  two  former, 
and  in  his  public  conduct  he  very  generally  had 
the  latter  tacitly  thrust  upon  him.  He  was  fond 
of  a  book,  and  he  had  learned  to  discriminate  a 
.good  one ;  he  observed  and  judged  of  the  appear- 
ances of  nature  and  the  conduct  of  men  with  that 
intuitive  and  free  acuteness  which  can  discern  the 
reason  and  the  right  better  than  if  it  was  in  the 
trammels  of  a  scholastic  system ;  and  though  the 
local  matters  of  a  public  nature  seldom  if  ever 
originated  with  him,  and  he  was  generally  among 
the  last  speakers,  when  they  were  discussed,  they 
seldom  took  their  final  or  practical  shape  until 
'*  the  gentlemen  present  ha-l  heard  what  Mr.  Her- 
bert had  to  say  upon  the  subject.'^ 

Though  he  left  the  technical  and  scholastic  part 
of  the  education  of  his  children  to  those  who 
make  these  subjects  a  profession,  and  as  not  being 
accordant  either  with  his  abilities  or  his  habits, 
yet  one  of  his  most  favourite  relaxations  consisted 
in  giving  to  them  that  instruction  which  is  ren* 
dered  more  sweet  and  probably  more  successful 
by  appearing  to  be  no  instruction  a^  all.  He  con- 
versed with  them ;  he  walked  about  with  them, 
so  that  they  might  have  the  means  of  observing 
and  examining  the  ordinary  productions  of  nature 
and  art,  and  exercising  their  own  judgment  as  to 
the  means  and  modes  of  their  production,  without 
its  being  recounted  to  them  like  a  told  tale,  cal- 
culated rather  to  damp  than  to  stimulate  their 
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habits  of  observation  and  their  power  of  reflection^ 
By  these  means,   though  they  were  completely 
exempted  from  those  precocious  displays  of  learn- 
ing by  which  fond  but  inconsiderate  parents  often 
do  the  most  material  injury  to  their  children,  they 
had,   respecting  all   the   every   day  objects  and 
matters  which  came    under   their  notice,    more 
extensive  and  also  more  accurate  information  than 
the  majority  of  people  at  double  their  years.     It 
was  a  maxim  with  Mr.  Herbert,  that  he  ought  to 
teach  them  to  find  their  way  over  his  own  grounds 
before  they  began   to  study  the  toj)ography   of 
counties,  or  repeat  accounts  of  the  geographical 
position  of  islands  and  continents ;  and  he  thought 
also,  that  there   was   something  incongruous  in 
making  a  boy  run  over  in  an  unknown  tongue  the 
descriptions  of    the  habits   and    implements    of 
nations,  which  had  for  a  thousand  years  ceased  to 
exist,  before  they  could  in  their  native  tongue  say 
any  thing  about  the  furniture  of  the  house  they 
inhabited,  or  the  implements  of  husbandry  at  the 
nearest  farm.     In  consequence  of  the  local  acute* 
ness  which  they  thus  acquired,  they  could  not  fail 
to  draw  the  attention  and  win  the  praise  of  their 
father'^s  guests ;  but  with  those  guests  he  left  them 
to  sustain  defeat  or  enjoy  triumph  as  it  might 
happen,  without  the  least  disposition   to   thrust 
them  forward,  or  give  a  hint  that  he  had  done  any 
thing  more  than  was  the  natural  and  indispensable 
duty  of  every  parent. 

Somebody    has    remarked,    that    though    the 
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youngest  son  runs  the  greatest  hazard  of  being 
spoiled,  yet  if  he  escape,  that  he  is  generally  the 
cleverest.  The  reason  is  obvious.  As  people 
advance  in  life  they  think  less  of  themselves,  and 
more  of  their  children ;  and,  therefore,  with  more 
experience,  and  consequently  more  knowledge  of 
the  world,  they  can  hardly  avoid  giving  to  the 
younger  branches  of  their  families  more  of  that 
imperceptible  education  which  has  been  mention- 
ed ;  and,  which  greatly  enhances  its  value,  they 
begin  it  earlier.  While  the  world  is  all  before  a 
parent,  as  an  ascent  on  which  to  rise,  he  is  hurried 
on  by  his  own  ambition,  and  cannot  pause  to 
^devote  those  little  attentions  which  children  re- 
quire upon  taking  their  first  steps  in  thought; 
but  when  he  has  gained  the  level  summits— ^^spe- 
cially when  he  has  begun  to  descend  the  slope,—- 
ambition  has  cooled,  and  he  naturally  finds  his 
pleasure  more  in  those  with  whom  he  lives  than  in 
that  which  he  follows  after.  Whether  it  was 
owing  to  this,  it  would  not  avail  much  to  inquire ; 
but,  though  all  the  young  Herberts  were  quick 
and  intelligent,  little  Edward  was  the  most  quick 
•and  intelligent  of  the  whole.  He  did  not  ob- 
trude his  opening  talents  upon  grown-up  persons. 
When  their  conversation  pleased  him,  he  remained 
and  listened;  and  when  it  did  not,  he  romped 
away.  But  he  often  bafiled  his  brothers  with  his 
logic,  or  gained  them  over  to  his  schemes  and 
opinions  by  his  eloquence.  The  only  visitor  at 
the  hall,  who  visited  frequently,  and  was  some- 
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what  subtle  in  his  logic  and  kngthy  in  his 
speeches,  was  the  rector  of  the  parish,  wfao^ 
besides  being  a  worthy  man  and  an  impressive 
preacher,  had  some  status  and  name,  provincially 
at  least,  in  the  literary  world,  which  were  no  doubt 
a  good  deal  magnified  by  his  distance  from  Loq- 
flbn,  the  metropolis  of  letters  as  well  as  of  the 
state.  Now,  as  Edward  appeared  to  hold  jnretty 
nearly  the  same  place  among  his  brothers  as ,  the 
jpector  did  among  the  guests  in  the  drawiaig-iKKim 
at  the  library,  his  brothers  gave  him  the- Dane  of 
tke  litde  rector* 

j^rOiixsumitances.  which  to  common  obfiervjtioQ 
igipfw  eKceedangly  trifling  in  thansdvesy  often 
have « 'Wonderful  e&ot  in  regulating  the  tone  and 
beoofdin^  tbe^  direction  of  the  human  mind ;  and, 
wkryfottexii  the  merest  casualty  coeurriog  to  the 
iMJy,  wiH  determlnenot  only  the  path  through  life 
of  (the  ifutuFe  man^  but  the  style  in  which  Jbeshall 
^vel  along  tbat  path.  It  might  be  80<^»*most 
likely  it  was  so-^n  the  case  of  Edward  Herbert ; 
at  all  events,  a  friendship  between  him  and  the 
rector  commenced  almost  immediately  upon  the 
application  of  the  epithet  alluded  to,  which  neither 
ceased  nor  was  interrupted  until  the  senior  was 
dissolved  from  all  earthly  friendships ;  and  in  his 
declining  years,  when  Edward,  very  much  to  his 
satisfaction,  relieved  him  in  his  duties,  and  return- 
ed in  attachment  and  friendship  the  kindness 
which  his  youth  had  received,  he  used  often  to 
allude  to  the  fortunate  application  of  a  pame, 
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wMch  had,  in  all  probability,  been  infltrumental  fai 
bringing  him  bo  much  kindness  and  soothing  at 
the  close  of  life ;  and  given  him  a  surety  that  the 
best  interests  of  a  flock  to  which  he  had  been  long 
and  fondly  attached,  would  not  be  neglected,  or 
fail  in  any  one  respect  after  he  was  no  more. 

It  would  be  foreign  to  the  present  purpose  to 
follow  the  young  divine  through  the  steps  of  his 
education,  either  as  it  was  communicated  by  the 
tutor  under  the  paternal  roof,  or  in  those  halls 
where  the  aspiring  youth  of  England  seek  to 
kindle  the  fires  of  genius  before  the  monuments 
of  the  mighty  men  of  old.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
there  was  never  any  splendour,  any  overtopping 
of  his  fellows— 4iny  desire  to  wear  a  name  that  had 
not  been  won,  about  him.  Whatever  was  pre- 
scribed to  him,  or  lay  necessarily  in  his  way,  he 
overcame  easily  and  well;  and  when  necessity 
called  his  powers  into  action,  they  excited  much 
admiration,  and,  perhaps  from  the  unassuming 
nature  of  his  general  habits,  more  astonishment  as 
well  from  the  clear  and  satisfactory  manner  in 
which  he  treated  the  subject  more  immediately 
under  discussion,  as  from  the  great  facility  that  he 
displayed  in  turning  the  whole  volume  of  know- 
ledge  to  the  illumination  of  a  single  point. 

From  the  style  of  his  manner,  which  was  at 
once  manly  and  gentle,  from  his  power  of  conver- 
sation, in  which  he  had  the  art  of  blending  the 
truths  of  science  with  the  objects  and  occurrences 
of  the   time,  and  of  mingling  whatever  is  said 
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with  that  due  portion  of  reverence  for  the  Atithioi' 
of  Nature,  and  love  for  the  doctrines  of  revdationf 
which  repress  equally  the  forwardness  of  the 
caviller,  the  intolerance  of  the  bigot,  and  the  cant 
of  the  assumed  saint,  his  company  was  eagerly 
sought  after ;  and  it  seldom  tired,  and  never  of- 
fended. He  did  not,  like  some  young  men,  hunt 
after  the  connections  of  the  great :  nor  did  he 
enlist  himself  under  the  banners  of  any  party  ;  but 
studiously  preserved  that  freedom  of  mind  which 
should  enable  him  to  select  the  good  and  resist 
the  evil,  wherever  they  might  be  found.  But  in 
this  orderliness  of  character,  which  was  constitu- 
tional rather  than  studied,  there  mingled  neither 
austerity  nor  gloom.  In  whatever  was  consistent 
with  a  rational  or  a  well-informed  mind,  looking 
Ibrward  to  the  sacred  functions  of  the  clerical 
office,  Mr.  Herbert  was  cheerful,  and  even  gay  ; 
and  while,  in  consequence  of  the  felt  superiority 
of  his  talents,  the  more  starched  of  his  associates 
regretted  that  he  had  too  much  of  the  glee  of 
honest  fellowship  for  them ;  the  light-minded  were 
just  as  loud  in  their  expressions  against  that 
correctness  of  thinking  and  acting  which  pre- 
vented them  from  numbering  him  as  exactly  one 
of  themselves.  Year  after  year  of  his  time  of 
study  rolled  away,  each  bringing  a  valuable  acces- 
sion of  knowledge,  and  an  increased  portion  of 
esteem ;  and  as  his  father,  whom  he  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  lose  about  the  time  of  the  completion 
of  his  studies,  had  left  him  independent,  he  did 
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Dot  need  to  hurry  into  orders  for  the  sake  of  a 
living;  but  refrained  from  performance  of  those 
sacred  duties,  which  were  his  aim,  until  his  under- 
standing had  been  thoroughly  informed,  and  his 
judgment  perfectly  matured. 

It  was,  indeed,  hinted  to  him,  or  rather  of  him, 
again  and  again,  that  he  was  throwing  away  his 
time,  and  that  one  who,  by  talents,  and  by  connec- 
tion, and  interest,  might  have  easily  aspired  to  the 
richest  mitre  in  England,  would  allow  the  meri- 
dian of  life  to  pass  ere  he  was  in  possession  of  even 
a  rectory.  He  did  not  appear  to  heed  these 
matters,  but  quietly  pursued  his  studies,  and 
enjoyed  his  friendships ;  and  when  he  was  at  last 
admitted  to  holy  orders,  at  rather  an  advanced 
period  of  life,  he  did  not  anxiously  scramble  after 
livings,  bat  seemed  to  hesitate,  and  think  more  of 
the  importance  of  the  duties  he  might  have  to  do, 
than  of  the  reward  he  might  receive  for  the  per- 
formance of  them. 

Not  very  long  after  the  time  of  his  taking  or- 
ders, he  went  to  reside  with  the  Rector,  of  whom 
mention  has  been  made ;  and  the  old  gentleman 
being  in  a  little  time  afflicted  by  a  paralytic  stroke, 
which,  however,  impaired  his  limbs  more  than  his 
understanding  or  his  power  of  utterance,  Mr.  Her- 
bert tendered  his  professional  assistance  in  a  man- 
ner which  it  would  have  been  difficult  to  resist. 
The  Herbert  family  had  been  long  and  deservedly 
respected  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the  circum* 
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stance  of  Mr.  Herbert^s  ascending  the  pulpit  of  his 
native  parish  certainly  did  not  tend  to  lessen  the 
number  of  those  frequenting  the  church.  The  ve- 
nerable divine  whom  he  assisted  was  somewhat  of 
the  old  school,  as  he  had  received  his  education  at 
a  time  when  grace  and  eloquence  were  not  much 
attended  to  by  pulpit  orators.  But,  though  Mr* 
Herbert  did  not  exactly  follow  in  the  same  course^ 
his  deviation  from  it  was  so  gradual,  that  it  was 
hardly  perceived  by  the  Rector  himself.  In  a 
country  parish,  any  thing  fine,  flowery,  or  leamed> 
would  have  been  of  course  out  of  place  ;  but  the 
instruction  which  even  a  plain  people  receive  on  so 
sublime  a  subject  as  religion,  does  not  need  to  be^ 
and,  in  the  hands  of  a  man  of  education  and  taste, 
cannot  be,  wholly  the  opposite.  Accordingly,  in 
the  course  of  a  short  time,  the  ministration  of 
Mr.  Herbert  was  sought  after  by  a  considerable 
number,  who,  in  former  times,  had  not  been  accus- 
tomed to  travel  so  far  to  church  ;  and  though  he 
was  merely  a  gratuitous  assistant,  or,  if  the  epithet 
be  better  liked,  an  independent  clerical  gentleman, 
assisting  an  old  and  respected  friend  in  the  per- 
formance of  those  offices  for  which  the  infirmities 
of  age  rendered  him  unable,  he  acquired  an  in- 
fluence in  the  district  and  the  diocese,  greater 
perhaps  than  was  possessed  by  those  who  had  been 
beneficed  for  a  number  of  years.  This  he  did  not 
seek.  On  the  other  hand,  he  appeared  to  avoid  it ; 
but,  just  as  was  the  case  with  his  father^s  influence 
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in  the  county,  it  was  imposed  upon  him,  because 
those  by  wHom  it  was  done,  felt  that  it  was  condo- 
dve  to  their  own  advantage. 

The  respect  which  the  talents,  the  manners, 
and  the  faithful  and  energetic  discharge  of  his  duty 
procured  for  the  young  divine,  so  far  from  exciting 
any  jealousy  on  the  part  of  his  venerable  friend, 
only  served  to  bind  them  in  a  closer  friendship ; 
and  as  the  conversation  of  Mr.  Herbert  was  a 
source  of  continual  pleasure  and  soothing  to  the 
old  man,  he  loved  him  as  though  he  had  been  his 
only  son.  This  paternal  regard  was  divided  only 
with  one  other  object ;  the  old  gentleman  who  had 
been  a  widower  from  ahnost  the  commencement  of 
his  married  life,  had  an  only  daughter^  the  image 
as  he  said  of  her  mother,  and  the  inheritress  of 
the  virtues  of  both.  She  was  indeed  an  amiable 
female,  just  in  the  very  bloom  of  her  beauty,  with 
a  mind  stored  with  all  the  treasures  that  the  most 
careful  education,  and  the  counsels  of  a  kind  fa* 
ther  could  bestow.  Formed  by  nature,  by  edu- 
cation, and  by  the  expectations  that  she  was  enti* 
tied  to  entertain  in  tlie  matter  of  fortune,  she  was 
calculated  to  shine  not  only  in  the  first  provincial 
society,  but,  if  such  had  been  hor  lot  or  her  de- 
sire, in  the  most  fashionable  circles  of  the  metro- 
polis. But  Mary  Howard  cared  not  for  the  blan* 
dishments  of  society  :  a  desire  to  administer  to  the 
comfort  of  her  father  was  her  only  care.  The 
Rectory  was  delightfully  situated :  one  of  those 
romantic  edifices  that  carry  one  back  through  a 
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long  succession  of  ages,  and  which  yet  contained 
more  of  the  elements  of  real  comfort  than  are  to  be 
found  in  the  gay  and  flimsy  mansions  of  modern 
times.  The  gardens,  the  walks,  the  trellices,  gay 
with  the  most  chosen  shrubs,  in  continual  bloom  ; 
the  little  green-house,  stocked  with  the  choicest 
exotics,  and  all  the  little  elegancies  which  Mary 
delighted  to  tend  and  cherish,  gave  the  place  some- 
thing the  air  of  a  terrestrial  paradise,  and  made  it 
accord  well  with  the  sacred  character  of  the  inhabi- 
tant. The  church  too,  which  had  stood  the  ravages 
of  more  than  three  hundred  years,  without  being 
altered  almost  in  a  single  stone,  or  a  peg  of  tim- 
ber, was  one  of  the  choicest  remains  of  the  sacred 
architecture  of  England,  when  that  architectare 
was  in  the  zenith  of  its  grandeur.  Standing  in  a 
mild  atmosphere,  and  being  originally  built  of  a 
very  durable  as  well  as  beautiful  stone,  the  marks 
of  the  chisel  were  almost  as  fresh  upon  it  as  upon 
the  day  of  its  erection.  The  tower  rose  to  a  con- 
siderable elevation,  gracefully  embattled  and  tur- 
retted,  but  without  any  of  those  minute  parts  of 
which  the  beauty  is  lost  in  the  elevation,  and  which 
are  too  frail  for  giving  the  appearance  of  age,  or 
the  promise  of  duration.  The  buttresses  and 
spandrels  were  adjusted  to  the  strain  they  had  to 
resist,  with  that  requisite  knowledge  of  statics  of 
which  the  Oothic 'architects  appear  alone  to  have 
been  masters ;  the  windows  were  so  numerous  at 
to  make  the  whole  of  the  interior  one  volume  of 
light ;  but  as  every  pane  told  its  sacred  story  in 
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those  glowing  colours  of  ancient  glass,  which  the 
modems  have  hardly  yet  equalled,  the  light  owe 
softened  from  the  external  glare,  and  fell  in  peiv- 
cils  of  glory,  which  contributed  not  a  little  to  the 
awe  which  the  devout  naturally  feel  in  the  interior 
of  such  a  place.  The  pews,  the  screen,  and  the 
internal  furnishings  were  of  ancient  oak,  which 
had  become  black  as  ebony  in  the  lapse  of  years, 
but  which  had  acquired  firmness  rather  than  decay 
from  its  long  duration.  The  screen  in  particular 
was  of  exquisite  workmanship,— the  carving  in 
relief  being  so  bold  that  the  figures,  flowers,  and 
emblems,  set  off  by  the  masses  of  shade,  and  the 
hollows  between,  appeared  to  be  detached  an4 
floating  in  the  air.  The  elms,  with  which  the 
churchyard  was  cinctured,  might  have  stood  their 
himdred  years;  but  in  front  of  the  western  or 
principal  entrance,  there  was  a  yew  tree,  the  fi^l 
growth  of  which  was  beyond  the  tradition  of  the 
place. 

It  had  been  scathed  by  lightning ;  it  had  been 
reft  by  storms ;  but  there  seemed  a  principle  of 
endurance  in  the  rifted  trunk,  which  speedily 
became  green  at  top,  after  every  disaster  that  it 
had  met  with.  In  the  whole  place,  indeed,  there 
was  much  whereon  to  meditate,  and  from  which  to 
derive  information ;  and  while  Mary  Howard  had 
not  neglected  the  page  of  human,  or  the  more 
sacred  page  of  divine  instruction,  she  had  dili- 
gently perused  those  interesting  leaves  of  the  book 
of  nature  that  were  scattered  around ;  and,  com* 
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billing  the  three  into  one  consistent  system,  she 
had  prepared  herself  for  turning  them  alike  into 
sources  of  pleasure  and  incentiyes  to  virtue. 
With  these,  and  with  the  society  oi  her  father,  she 
found  no  vacancy  in  her  time,  no  blank  in  her 
enjoyment ;  or,  if  any  appeared,  it  was  instantly 
filled  up  by  deeds  of  beneficence  to  the  pec^e 
about  her. 

It  was  hardly  possible  for  two  young  persons, 
so  dispositioned,  and  so  endowed,  as  were  Mr. 
Herbert  and  the  daughter  of  his  venerable  friend, 
to  live  together  under  the  same  roof,  without  the 
inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood  making  same 
allusions  to  present  attachment  and  resulting  ma- 
trimony. Accordingly,  among  those  who  made  a 
conversation  of  such  matters,  and  especially  such 
as  had  dau&:hters  that  they  would  have  been 
anxious  to  ^  married  to  the  gentleman,  or  sons 
who  would  have  been  delighted  to  receive  the 
hand  of  the  lady,  the  young  inmates  of  the 
rectory  were  named  a  dozen  of  times  before  either 
the  one  or  the  other  entertained  a  single  idea 
beyond  the  conscientious  discharge  of  their  duties 
in  a  single  state.  It  is  true,  that  Mr.  Herbert 
was  not  a  youth,  to  be  led  away  by  inconsiderate 
passion,  as  he  had  well  nigh  reached  his  fortieth 
year  at  the  time  when  he  first  exercised  his  sacred 
profession;  neither  was  Mary  Howard  a  giddy 
girl,  for  she  had  attained  those  years  at  which  the 
female  form  is  supposed  to  have  received  its  per* 
Section  of  symmetry,  and  when  the  female  judg<* 
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ment  and  imdarstanding  are  in  the  very  noon-tide 
of  their  vigour. 

By  degrees,  however,  the  courtesies  which  had 
beccHne  necessary  for  them  to  interchange,  and  the 
attachment  that  they  both  felt  for  the  old  gentle* 
man,  led  them  to  entertain  thoughts  of  an  ultimate 
union,  perhaps  before  they  themselves  were  aware. 
Nor  did  the  father  in  anywise  check  the  growing 
attachment  He  felt,  from  his  great  years,  and 
the  shock  that  his  constitution  had  received,  that 
his  future  time  upon  earth  would  be  but  short ; 
and  it  was  both  natural  and  his  duty  that  he 
should  wish  to  see  his  Mary  settled  under  the 
protection  of  one  to  whom  he  could  confide  an 
only  daughter,  who  had  been  to  him  such  a 
treasure,  before  the  hour  should  arrive  when  he 
himself  should  sleep  in  the  dust.  And  he  had 
that  gratification.  It  is  foreign  to  the  purpose  of 
the  narration  to  detail  the  progress ;  but  the  last 
act  of  his  sacred  duty,  which  the  venerable  rector 
performed,  was  the  uniting  of  Mr.  Herbert  with 
his  Mary  ;  and  there  upon  he  resigned  in  his  favour 
the  living,  to  the  successorship  of  which,  Mr.  Her- 
bert, who  had  received  his  degree  of  Doctor  at  the 
very  same  time,  had  previously  been  appointed. 

Of  the  happiness  that  such  a  couple  would 
enjoy— of  the  care  that  they  would  bestow  upon 
the  first  openings  of  reason  and  exercises  of 
thought  in  their  infant  offspring— -it  would  be 
unnecessary  to  dilate.  Their  union  was  in  a  few 
years  blessed  with  two  sons  and  two  daughters ; 
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but  in  attempting  to  give  birth  to  a  fifth,  the  lady 
paid  the  last  debt  of  nature,  and  left  her  afiection- 
ate  husband  alone  in  his  grief,  as  the  children 
were  of  too  tender  years  for  participating  in  it, 
and  as  her  venerable  father  had  gone  before. 

It  were  needless  to  say  that  the  bereavement 
felt  by  Dr.  Herbert  was  severe :  those  who  have 
not  known  such  bereavements  cannot  enter  into 
the  feeling ;  and  those  who  know,  do  not  wish  to 
be  reminded  how  keen  it  is.  But  though  a  man, 
whose  mind  is  stored  with  philosophy,  and  en- 
lightened by  religion,  feels  the  vicissitudes  of  life 
as  keenly,  if  not  more  keenly,  than  other  men ; 
yet  he  neither  "sorrows  as  those  who  have  no 
hope,''  nor  does  he  strive  to  hide  his  grief  in  the 
bustle  or  the  dissipation  of  the  world.  His  reli- 
gion teaches  him  to  "  turn  to  the  smiter,''  and  be 
resigned  to  the  Disposer  of  events,  how  much 
soever  the  disposing  of  them  may  be  contrary  to 
his  own  wishes ;  and  his  philosophy  tells  him,  that 
life  can  be  only  with  the  living ;  and  that  the 
thoughts  and  actions  of  man,  in  this  world,  can- 
not penetrate  into  or  beyond  the  grave,  to  warm 
the  dust  that  is  mouldering,  or  soothe  the  spirit 
that  has  gone. 

Accordingly,  when  the  first  paroxysm  of  his 
grief  was  over,  (for  that  is  too  powerful  for  philo- 
sophy, and  not  forbidden  by  religion),  he  began 
to  show  the  depth  of  his  affection  for  her  of  whom 
he  had  been  bereaved,  by  the  most  effectual  means 
that  were  in  his  power.     When  Mary  was  alive, 
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they  used  to  be  rivals  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
little  ones ;  and  now  that  she  was  no  more,  he 
endeavoured  to  take  the  double  duty  upon  him- 
self; and  found,  in  directing  the  steps  of  his 
children  in  the  first  paths  of  knowledge,  or,  rather, 
in  removing  the  obstacles,  so  that  they  might 
direct  themselves,  the  highest  consolation  that  a 
widowed  father,  and  the  most  delightful  occupa- 
tion that  any  father  can  enjoy. 

The  plan  which  the  doctor  followed,  or  rather 
the  practice  which  he  pursued  without  any  plan 
(for  plans  of  education  are  generally  formed  on 
mere  hypothesis,  or  drawn  from  an  analysis  of 
minds  full-grown,  and  already  educated,  and  there* 
fore  inapplicable  to  the  case  of  children),  was  not 
to  heap  upon  the  infant  mind  those  masses  of  rules 
and  maxims  of  which  it  cannot  possibly  know  the 
use,  or  those  muster-rolls  of  words,  of  which  it 
cannot  possibly  know  the  meaning ;  but  to  learn 
them  for  some  time  to  educate  themselves  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  material  objects  and  the  every 
day  phenomena,  that  they  found  around  them, 
which  they  could  of  themselves  in  so  far  under- 
stand, and  about  which  they  could  think.  All  that 
he  attempted  in  the  way  of  direct  instruction,  till 
they  had  reached  the  fifth  or  sixth  year  of  their  age, 
was  to  correct  the  judgments  and  opinions  they  had 
formed  when  not  correct ;  and  to  solve  any  little 
difficulty  that  might  come  in  their  way,  when  they 
applied  to  him  for  such  a  solution.  But  being 
aware,  that  the  gf-and  cause  of  mental  strength 
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and  eouxBge,  at  ereiy  age,  aad  in  every  degree  of 
adTancemeot,  consists  in  the  feeimg  that  the 
inquirer  is  going  and  not  led,  he  was  careful 
never  to  correct  error  or  solve  difficulty  as  if  upon 
the  dictwm  of  authority.  He  uniformly  drew  out 
all  the  knowledge  that  they  had  upon  the  subject, 
about  which  they  appealed  to  him,  as  well  as 
arranged  all  that  they  knew  upon  collateral  imd 
analogous  subjects,  so  as  to  bear  upon  the  error  to 
be  retracted,  or  the  error  to  be  mastered.  By  this 
means,  he  ascertained  exactly'  the  ccxnpass  and 
strength  of  die  mental  instrument  he  had  to  direct ; 
and  thus  was  enabled  to  steer  a  middle  course 
between  that  pedantry  whidi  renders  the  young 
mind  indolent,  by  telling  it,  upon  all  occasions, 
what  it  should  believe,  and  that  harshness  which 
will  not  take  out  of  the  way  the  obstacle  that 
cannot  be  surmounted.  By  proceeding  upon  these 
judicious  principles, — ^the  only  ones  by  which  the 
extent  of  real  information,  the  real  difficulties,  and 
the  powers  that  are  to  master  them,  can  be  ascer- 
tained at  any  age,  and  more  especially  in  the 
beginning  of  study,  when  one  step  forms  so  great 
a  portion  of  the  whole,  and  consequently  one 
injudicious  step  does  so  much  injury  to  the 
whole,  the  progress  made  by  the  children  of  Dr. 
Herbert,  as  compared  even  with  that  of  children 
of  the  same  age,  and  with  inferior  c^portunities, 
appeared  to  be  fflnall.  Nor  was  the  apparent 
inferiority  in  degree  only;  for  it  was  perhaps 
more  striking  in  kind*    The  knowledge  of  odi^ 
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children  was  learaing— at  least  tometfaing  tbat 
usually  goes  by  the  same ;  that  of  the  Doctor^s 
children  was,  as  the  country  people  say,  ^*  what 
any  body  could  know  if  they  diose  to  take  the 
trouble.*"  It  was  found,  however,  that  not  only 
children^  but  those  who  were  advanced  in  life,  and 
had  pretensions  both  to  elegance  and  knowledge} 
had  not  chosen  to  take  the  trouble;  for  when 
they  entered  into  conversation  with  the  young 
Herberts,  and  the  latter  pushed  in  the  subject  of 
common  observation  as  far  as  the  point  of  diflU 
culty,  at  which  they  usually  had  to  appeal  to  their 
father;  the  seniors  found  themselves  very  con- 
siderably distanced,  and  concealed  their  mortifica- 
tion in  a  sort  of  sentimental  regret,  that  children, 
who  were  so  acute  and  sensible  on  common  matters, 
should  be  so  very  backward  in  their  learning. 
Sometimes  a  kind  friend  would  remonstrate  with 
the  Doctor  upon  this  subject ;  but  he  generally 
repressed  them,  by  some  such  observation  as 
that  children  ought  not  to  be  sent  to  perform  the 
labour  of  men,  or  that  it  was  not  the  wisest  plan 
to  grasp  at  the  end  without  knowing  something 
about  the  beginning. 

In  course  of  time,  however,  and  when,  by  means 
of  the  discipline  that  the  Herberts  had  had  in 
matters  not  above  their  comprehension,  they  began 
to  have  their  attention  directed  to  what  is  usually 
called  education,  their  progress  refuted  and  even 
confounded  those  who  had  ventured  to  remonstrate 
on  the  inj  udicious  plan  pursued  by  the  father. 
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Before  they  began  to  read,  they  were  in  possession 
and  accurate  understanding  of  a  vocabulary  of 
ordinary  words,  more  extensive  than  is  perhaps 
understood  by  many  who  are  grown  up,  and  aspire 
to  the  name,  and  possess  some  of  the  reality  of 
learning.  Thus  when  they  addressed  thentselves 
to  their  books,  the  exercise  was  not  to  them  a 
new  one ;  it  was  merely  a  repetition  in  another 
form  of  that  with  which  they  had  been  well  ac- 
quainted before ;  and  if  on  account  of  the  mere 
abstract  nature  of  any  of  the  words,  the  book 
presented  difficulties,  which  had  not  been  found 
in  the  examination  of  real  things  and  phenomena, 
the  novelty  of  the  process  probably  made  amends ; 
and  as  it  is  said  of  Newton,  that  he  bounded  from 
the  first  axiom  to  the  ultimate  proposition  of  the 
geometry  then  extant,  by  merely  reading  the 
enunciations,  and  never  conning  the  demonstra- 
tion of  a  theorem,  or  performing  the  solution 
of  a  problem ;  so  did  they  bound  from  step  to 
step  of  their  elementary  education  with  not  much 
more  occupation  of  their  own  time,  or  much  more 
labour  to  their  father,  than  when  they  were  ac- 
quiring a  knowledge  of  the  articles  of  furniture 
in  the  rectory,  the  implements  of  the  tradesmen  and 
farmers  in  the  village,  and  those  occurrences  of 
nature  which  can  be  comprehended  without  any 
necessary  allusion  to  the  principles  of  science. 

In  the  course  of  this  progress,  the  Doctor  was 
especially  careful  that  the  knowledge  which  they 
derived  from  their  books  should  be  incorporated, 
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and  made  one  with  that  which  they  had  previously 
acquired  by  observation  and  oral  inquiry,  and 
that  they  might  always  perceive  that,  at  every 
stage  of  their  acquirement,  the  acquisition  that 
they  had  made  was  of  comparatively  little  value, 
singly  and  in  itself,  but  derived  the  whole,  or  at 
least  the  greater  part,  of  its  importance  from  the 
light  that  it  threw  upon  the  past,  or  the  prospect 
that  it  opened  of  the  future,  from  its  shewing  the 
usefulness  of  some  former  acquirement  of  which 
the  utility  had  not  then  appeared — from  its  letting 
them  see  that  there  were  other  and  higher  eminen- 
ces to  which  it  behoved  them  yet  to  aspire— and 
from  the  confidence  that  it  gave  them,  that,  in  the 
strength  of  their  own  minds,  they  had  a  resource 
that  would  lead  them  on  to  knowledge,  and, 
through  that,  to  virtue  and  esteem,  even  though 
accident  should  deprive  them  of  any  other  means 
of  tuition. 

Aware  that  a  cultivated  mind  is  as  essential  to 
the  development  of  the  female  character,  and  the 
happiness  of  females  as  it  is  to  those  of  the  other 
sex.  Doctor  Herbert  made  little  distinction  in 
the  intellectual  and  moral  part  of  the  education 
of  his  boys  and  his  girls.  In  those  practical,  or,  as 
we  would  say,  professional  parts  of  education, 
which  point  to  the  division  of  male  and  female 
life,  and  to  the  different  duties  which,  when  grown 
up,  they  are  called  to  perform,  the  necessary  dis* 
tinction  was  made.  The  Doctor  had  a  tutor,  a 
man  of  good  sense,  and  extended  technical  infor- 
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mation  for  the  prafessional  education  of  his  two 
sons ;  and  his  sister,  a  maklen  lady,  a  jear  or  two 
older  than  himself,  who  had  become  his  house- 
keeper soon  after  his  bereavement,  assisted  by  aa 
accomplished  governess,*  attended  to  the  young 
ladies  in  those  parts  of  thdr  education  which  are 
essentially  female,  rather  than  intellectual.  In  all, 
however,  that  was  requisite  to  make  them  rational 
and  intelligent,  to  give  them  strength  of  mind, 
and  courage  and  determination  to  put  that  strength 
properly  into  execution,  the  Doctor  took  the  task 
upon  himself ;  and  even  in  the  more  formal  and 
technical  portions,  he  was  always  ready  to  second 
the  exertions  of  the  professional  instructors  by 
pointing  out  the  practical  advantages  to  which  the 
lessons  inculcated  by  them  would  of  necessity 
lead. 

The  little  difference  that  there  was  between  the 
ages  of  the  four  children,  and  the  number  of  years 
that  were  allowed  to  pass  over  their  heads  before 
the  formal  part  of  their  education  began,  and  it 
became  necessary  for  their  father  to  throw  his  in^ 
structions  more  into  the  form  of  a  lecture,  than 
when  he  answered  their  questions,  and  directed 
their  observation  as  mere  children^  enabled  them 
to  be  brought  together  into  one  class ;  or,  rather, 
as  young  friends  on  a  footing  of  equality,  who 
looked  up  to  their  father  with  that  reverence  and 
esteem,  and  yet,  with  that  perfect  confidence  which 
subrists  among  persons  of  different  ages,  in  welL- 
instructed  and  well*r^ulated  society.     The  opi- 
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Man  of  nme  was  dcspiied  on  aocoont  of  its  being 
piemaiure,  and  tbe  objection  or  inquiry  that  ^raa 
made  in  the  sknplicity  or  the  ignonnce  of  youth, 
was  treated  with  the  aame  respect  as  if  it  had  come 
from  one  of  the  same  yean^  and  the  same  informa- 
tion as  their  parent  The  grand  object  at  these 
times  of  conversational  instruction  was,  that  each 
diould  come  fcMrward  without  restraint,  not  as  if 
seeking  absolute  information,  but  in  order  to  ascer- 
tain whether  the  information,  apparently  spontanea 
ously  acquired,  was  not  what  it  ought  to  be.  In 
this  way  there  was  never  any  tediousness,  any 
reluetaiice,  or  any  di£Bculty  feh  in  rising  to  the 
greatest  height,  or  descending  to  the  lowest 
diq>th.  The  doctor  was  studious  that  they  should 
never  come  to  any  subject  without  the  requisite 
preparatifNtt,  and  when, the  apparently  least  in- 
formed of  them  expressed  a  doubt,  or  botr&yed 
hesitation,  it  was  held  as  a  proof  that  the  line  of 
proceeding  was  not  the  best  adapted,  and  that 
was  altered  accordingly. 

On  these  occasions,  Miss  Herbert,  the  governess, 
and  the  tutor  might  be  present  if  they  chose,  and 
generally  it  was  their  choice.  But  the  Doctor 
was  not  solicitous  that  the  two  latter  should  fre- 
quently give  their  opinions.  Not  that  he  was  not 
kind  to  them,  for  he  treated  them  in  every  respect 
as  his  equals,  but  because  he  did  not  think  it  ex- 
actly prudent  that  the  opinions  oi  a  teacher  should 
be  subjected  to  observation,  and  probably  to  ex- 
posure, in  the  presence  of  pupils ;  as  that  could 
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not  fail  to  lessen,  in  some  degree,  that  reverence 
for  the  instructor,  which,  notwithstanding  the  most 
Caxetvl  mental  discipline,  is  always  necessary  to 
ensure  the  proper  attention  of  the  instructed. 

The  order  of  succession  which  Dr.  Herbert 
followed  in  the  subjects  of  those  conversations,  was 
that  which  appeared  to  him  to  lead  most  gradually 
frcMn  the  objects  of  the  senses,  and  other  subjects 
of  a  familiar  nature,  to  those  which  are  more 
abstract,  and  must  be  pursued  by  severer  efforts 
oi  reasoning  and  analysis.  As  the  celestial  bodies 
are  among  the  subjects  that  first  arrest  the  atten^ 
tion  of  the  young,  the  system  of  the  universe,  with 
the  phenomena,  periods,  and  laws  of  the  planetary 
motions  were  among  the  first  subjects  to  which  he 
directed  their  attention,  in  what  is  usually  called 
a  philosophical  manner.  Perhaps  this  was  judici- 
ous ;  as  the  science  of  astronomy,  at '  the  sasne 
time  that  it  is  the  most  sublime,  and  gives  the 
greatest  expanse  to  the  mind,  is  the  most  simple  in 
its  principles,  and  the  most  complete  in  its  details ; 
motion  and  gravitation  being  the  immediate  causes 
of  all  the  phenomena.  The  composition  of  the  air 
which  we  breathe  ;  its  uses  in  the  general  economy 
of  nature;  the  variations  in  it,  that  are  produced  by 
the  presence  or  absence  of  the  beams  of  the  sun, 
and  those  which  arise  from  the  different  meteoric 
appearances ;  with  the  phenomena  of  the  ocean, 
and  the  structure  and  inhabitibility  of  the  different 
parts  of  the  globe,  followed  as  the  next  step  in  the 
chain  of  that  species  of  popular  education,  which. 
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after  aU,  is  the  most  philosophical.  Then  the  plants 
¥dth  which  the  earth  is  clothed;  the  countries 
that  produce  them ;  their  habits,  when  in  a  state 
of  nature ;  the  most  striking  changes  produced  in 
them  by  culture ;  and  the  uses  to  which  they  have 
been  turned  by  man,  formed  another,  and  a  natu«- 
rally  successive  link.  Then  came  the  animals 
with  which  the  earth  is  peopled,  with  all  the  diver- 
sities of  their  forms,  the  peculiarities  of  their  habits, 
and  the  varieties  of  their  dispositions.  After  this, 
the  globe  itself,  so  far  as  an  acquaintance  with 
it  is  essential  for  general  knowledge,  and  all  the 
substances  that  are  obtained  out  of  it  for  oma^ 
ment  or  for  use,  well  nigh  completed  for  them  the 
volume  of  creation,  with  the  exception  of  the  single 
and  singular  page  that  relates  to  man. 

Along  with  this,  however,  what  are  called  the 
sciences  were  not  neglected  :  mechanical  philoso- 
phy, as  it  relates  to  the  phenomena  and  properties, 
both  of  solids  and  of  fluids ;  optics,  with  the  melt- 
ing of  the  sunbeam  into  its  many  and  brilliant 
hues ;  and  the  wonders  of  the  telescope  and  the 
mioroscope,-— the  one  bringing  near  to  man  all 
that  is  too  distant  for  his  ordinary  observation, 
and  the  latter  magnifying  to  him  whatever  is  too 
minute  for  his  powers  of  vision;  together  with 
those  singular  properties  of  substances  to  which 
the  names  of  electricity,  galvanism,  and  magnetism 
have  been  given.  Nor  was  that  youngest  but 
most  wonderful  of  the  sciences,  chemistry,— that 
science  which  has  armed  man  with  a  new  power, 

VOL.  T.  C 
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introduced  him  into  the  laboratory  of  nature,  and 
enabled  him  all  but  to  emulate  her  in  the  per- 
formance of  her  works,  left  unnoticed ;  but  ex- 
plained as  a  means  of  acquiring  information,  and 
an  instrument  in  the  hands  of  the  artisan,  to  which, 
even  before  men  were  aware  of  the  principles 
whereupon  it  is  founded,  they  were  indebted  for 
some  of  the  most  useful  and  the  most  splendid 
substances  that  they  possess. 

In  the  course  of  these  instructions.  Dr.  Herbert 
would  often  intimate,  that  there  was  yet  a  science 
which,  in  its  beauty  and  its  importance,  was  supe- 
rior to  them  all ;  that  there  was  a  something  to  be 
studied,  more  mighty  in  its  power  than  the;  masses 
of  the  planets  in  full  velocity — more  rapid  in  its 
transitions  than  the  beams  of  the  sun  themselves — 
more  wonderful  than  all  the  inventions  of  human 
art — more  profound,  and  more  worthy  of  being 
studied,  thim  all  the  depths  of  natural  science, — ^the 
mind  of  man,  that  could  grasp  them  all — ^the  in- 
strument which,  as  it  were,  took  up  the  earth  in 
the  hollow  of  its  hand,  which  counted  the  grains 
in  the  sun,  measured  the  distances  of  systems  of 
worlds,  entered  into  the  secret  work-house  of  nature, 
taught  art  to  bring  her  information  from  thence, 
and,  having  mastered  all  the  mighty  phenomena 
of  the  universe,  could  yet  aspire  one  step  higher, 
— could  stand  upon  the  summit  of  them,  know 
scHnething  of  Him  who  made  them,  and  kneel  down 
in  reverential  adoration  of  a  Being — the  only  being 
within  the  ken  of  mortals— whose   powers  are 
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greater,  infinitely  greater,  than  those  of  intellectual 
man  himself. 

Before  proceeding  to  analyse  those  conversations 
in  which  Dr.  Herbert  conveyed  to  his  children  his 
notions  on  the  science  of  the  human  mind,  and 
with  the  substance  of  which  it  is  intended  that 
the  remainder  of  these  volumes  shall  be  occupied, 
it  may  not  be  amiss,  not  merely  for  the  sake  of 
gratifying  the  reader^s  curiosity,  but  of  showing  at 
how  early  an  age  the  most  sublime  truths  of  phi- 
losophy  may  be  understood,  and  the  most  impor- 
tant principles  of  morality  rooted  in  the  mind,  if 
that  mind  has  been  duly  disciplined  for  their  re- 
ception, and  they  be  presented  4x)  it  in  th^r  real 
substance,  and  not  in  those  incomprehensible  forms 
in  which  they  have  been  but  too  often  disguised, — 
it  may  not  be  amiss,  for  these  purposes,  to  men- 
tion the  ages  of  the  children,  and  the  general  ^ 
aspect  of  each  of  their  characters  at  that  period  of 
imperfect  formation — ^imperfect,  of  course,  not- 
withstanding all  the  care  bestowed  upon  them ; 
for  who  would  wish  that  the  characters  of  a  family 
should  be  formed,  when  the  eldest  had  not  com- 
pleted the  seventeenth  year  ? 

Mary  Herbert,  the  eldest,  was  nearly  of  the  age 
that  we  have  mentioned.  In  her  external  deport- 
ment she  was  reserved,  and  her  questions  were 
comparatively  few,  but  they  showed,  from  the  cir-  • 
cumstance  of  their  always  going  to  the  essential 
point,  or  the  substantial  difficulty  of  the  subject 
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under  consideration,  that,  though  her  mind  was 
comparatively  silent,  it  was  never  idle. 

Charles,  who  was  usually  accounted  the  second, 
although  he  had  a  twin  sister,  was  a  few  months 
turned  of  fifteen.  In  his  disposition  he  was 
somewhat  gay  and  careless ;  and  though  passion- 
ately fond  of  information,  his  taste  lay  more  in 
the  beauty  than  in  the  depth,— he*  was  better 
pleased  with  the  splendid  yiews  and  grand  struc- 
tures of  knowledge^  than  with  the  examination  of 
the  foundations  on  which  they  rested. 

Matilda,  his  twin  sister,  had  something  analogous 
in  her  character,  though,  when  a  matter  of  argu- 
ment or  inquiry  came  to  a  difficulty,  she  was 
accounted  the  more  acute  of  the  two. 

Edward,  the  youngest,  who  was  turned  of 
thirteen,  was  difierent  from  all  the  rest,  and  had 
more  apparent  quickness,  especially  in  discerning 
the  flaw  of  an  argument,  or  the  inapplicability  of 
an  illustration,  thail  any  of  the  rest.  It  is  not 
meant  to  be  asserted  that  he  was  pre-eminently 
the  favourite  of  his  father ;  but  being  the  youngest, 
he  probably  enjoyed  the  greatest  license  of  speech, 
and  his  brother  and  sisters  often  made  him  the 
vehicle  of  inquiries  and  requests  that  had  originated 
with  themselves.  Something  too  might  be  attri- 
buted, at  the  time  to  which  we  principally  allude^ 
to  his  being  at  the  period  just  between  the  gay 
carelessness  of  the  boy,  and  the  opening  diffidence 
of  the  youth. 

These  notices  are  of  course  not  made  with  a  view 
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of  anticipating  what  may  have  been  the  ultimate 
character  of  any  of  the  fmir,  or  of  attaching  im* 
portance  to  any  remark  that  they  may  have  made, 
as  bearing  upon  the  subject  abridged  in  the  fol- 
lowing  conversations ;  but  merely  to  gratify  that 
curiosity,  and  point  that  hint  of  not  useless  infor* 
mation  to  those  who  are  concerned  in  the  culture 
of  the  minds  of  others,  which  have  already  been 
alluded  to. 

In  some  parts  of  the  following  pages  it  may 
seem  that  the  observations  made  by  the  young 
Herberts,  are  not  exactly  in  unison  with  those 
usually  made  by  persons  at  their  years.  It  ought 
to  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  the  system  of 
education  of  which  they  had  the  advantage^  was 
very  different  from  that  which  falls  to  the  lot  of 
the  majority  of  other  persons ;  and  not  only  so, 
but  superior  to  that  which  was  enjoyed  by  their 
father.  It  has  been  mentioned  that  his  instruction 
was  in  a  considerable  degree  paternal  and  rational 
as  well  as  theirs ;  but  as  his  instructor  was  not  a 
person  of  so  extensive  information  as  himself ;  as 
his  habits  were  not  so  exclusively  literary  and  phi- 
losophical ;  and  as  he  had  it  not  in  his  power,  from 
the  necessity  of  attending  to  the  duties  and  the 
pleasures  of  a  more  active  life,  to  devote  himself 
so  entirely  to  the  business  of  education,  Dr.  Her- 
bert was  a  tutor  of  a  superior  order,  and  in  more 
advantageous  circumstances  than  his  father.  These 
considerations  may  well  account  for  those  differences 
in  intellectual  tact,  which  sometimes  appear  even 
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between  the  children  and  the  father,  and  would 
lead  one  who  did  not  take  the  difference  of  educa- 
tion into  the  account,  to  suppose  that  on  some 
points  they  were  almost  intuitively  wiser  than 
their  instructor.  The  general  inference  which 
ought  to  be  drawn  from  any  disparity  of  this 
kind  that  may  appear,  is  the  advantage  of  carefully 
adapting  every  subject  of  education  to  the  former 
experience  and  acquirements  of  the  pupil ;  and 
making  it  so  perfectly  plain  and  rational  through- 
out, as  that  no  one  step  may  be  felt  more  difficult 
than  another ;  and  were  this  gener^ly  done,  the 
real  wisdom  of  the  world  would  be  doubled  at 
half  the  present  labour. 


•I' 
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CONVERSATION  I. 

KATURE,  IMPOBTAKCS    AND   EXTENT   OF    INTEL- 
LECTUAL PHILOSOPHY. 


EDWAftB. 


My  dear  father^  some  time  ago  you  promised 
to  let  us  know  something  about  the  nature  of  the 
mind ;  and  you  told  us  that  the  science  which 
treated  of  that,  was  more  wonderful,  more  inter- 
esting, and  more  extensive  than  any  or  than  all 
of  those  upon  which  we  have  conversed  already* 
Now,  I  have  been  thinking  on  the  subject,  and  as 
the  mind  is  nothing  that  can  be  ^een,  and  a  man, 
taking  him  altogether,  is  thought  tall  if  he  be  six 
feet  high,  I  cannot  see  how  there  should  be  here 
any  thing  more  wonderful  than  the  making  of  a 
solid  substance,  by  the  mixture  of  two  portions  of 
invisible  air,  which  we  were  shown  in  chemistry- 
more  interesting  than  the  separating  of  the  light 
of  the  sun  into  those  beautiful  colours  which  I  can 
obtain  any  sunny  day,  by  holding  the  prism  to  the 
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opening  of  the  shutters— or  more  extensive  thaa 
astronomy,  which  reax^hes  not  only  to  the  distance 
'  of  the  sun,  but  to  the  Georgian  planet,  when  at 
the  greatest  distance  on  the  opposite  side  of  that 
lunjinary. 

DR.    HERBERT. 

« 

I  am  much  gratified  to  find  that  you  think  so 
highly  of  your  chemistry,  your  optics,  and  your 
astronomy,  and  I  hope  your  respect  for  them 
will  increase ;  but  though  you  have  a  high  respect 
for  these,  and  thougK  they  may  be  among  the 
most  important  matters  with  which  you  are  ac- 
quainted, it  does  not  follow  that  they  are  the  most 
important  with  which  you  can  be  acquainted.  You, 
no  doubt,  remember,  that  when  we  set  out  for 
London,  you  said  there  could  not  be  a  larger 
building  than  our  own  church  :  and  yet  you  saw 
St.  Paul's,  and  said  you  were  as  much  fatigued 
in  going  to  the  top  of  it  as  if  you  had  walked  five 
miles. 

EDWARD. 

I  know  that,  father ;  but  you  know  the  church 
was  made  by  men,  and  I  thought  men  could  make 
as  large  a  church  here  as  any  where  else.  The 
things  that  I  have  stated  are  not  made  by  men, 
and  so  I  cannot  see  how  men  could  find  out  any 
thing  more  interesting  and  greater  than  they  are. 
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DB.   HBBBEET. 

That  is  what  older  folks  than  you,  Edward, 
are  apt  to  think  about  the  last  things  they  have 
learned ;  but  it  is  not  the  better  founded  on  that 
account. 

CHAELBS. 

I  think  Edward  is  wrong,  father,  in  arguing 
about  the  possibility  of  what  we  are  to  converse 
on  being  greater  and  more  sublime  ;  I  would 
rather  hear  on  what  account  it  is  so. 

DB.    HERBBBT. 

That  is  told  in  few  words.  Let  me  ask  you 
how  wonderful  the  chemistry,  how  beautiful  the 
optics,  and  how  sublime  the  astronomy,  are  to 
John  the  coachman  ? 

MABY. 

I  do  not  think,  Sir,  that  they  can  be  any  thing 
to  him  at  all,  for  he  knows  nothing  about  them. 
He  can  barely  read  the  address  of  a  letter,  and 
not  even  that  if  the  hand-writing  be  not  all  the 
plainer. 

JDB.    HERBBBT. 

Then,  my  children,  do  you  not  perceive  from 
this,  that,  to  any  human  being,  the  uiblimity,  the 
beauty,  the  magnitude,   or  any  one  interesting 

c3 
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property  of  any  thing,  does  not  depend  upon  that 
thing  itself,  but  upon  the  faculty  of  the  mind 
that  perceives  it.  John  derives  no  pleasure  from 
the  sciences,  and  probably  very  little  from  the 
bounty  of  nature  that  is  scattered  around  us, 
except  in  so  far  as  it  contributes  to  his  own  per- 
sonal and  bodily  comfort.  The  world  is  thus 
limited  to  him  ;  but  it  is  not  for  any  diminution 
in  itself :  neither  is  it,  probably,  on  account  of  any 
deficiency  of  original  faculties  in  him  to  discern 
in  it  those  qualities  which  are  so  interesting  to  us ; 
but  merely  because  nobody,  when  he  was  young, 
took  the  trouble  of  pointing  those  matters  out  to 
him,  and  that,  instead  of  cultivating  his  mind  as 
we  are  happily  enabled  to  do,  he  was  under  the 
necessity  of  working  for  his  living.  You  admire, 
do  you  not,  the  rich  green  of  the  fields,  the  clear 
blue  of  the  sky,  the  changing  colours  of  the 
clouds,  the  sparkle  of  the  stars,  and  all  those  bril- 
liant hues  which  in  succession  adorn  the  flower 
garden  and  the  green  house? 

MATILDA. 

I  am  very  fond  of  them,  papa,  especially  the 
flowers. 

DR.    HERBERT. 

Then  if  you  had  had  the  misfortune  to  be  with- 
out eyes,  where  would  have  been  all  this  pleasure 
to  you  ?    So  also  if  you  had  been  without  ears. 
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you  would  have  been  shut  out  from  the  sound  of 
music,  and  the  more  important  ones  of  instruction ; 
and,  in  that  state,  the  world  would  have  been  still 
a  greater  blank  to  you  than  it  is  to  John  the 
coachman. 

EDWARD. 

But  seeing  and  hearing,  father,  are  not  any 
part  of  the  mind ;  they  are  two  senses  of  the  body, 
as  Mr.  Williams  told  us  the  other  day :  and  you 
remember  telling  us,  how  like  the  eye  was  to  a 
camera  obscura,  when  you  first  showed  us  the 
picture  of  the  church  in  that ;  and  how  there  is 
some  resemblance  between  the  form  of  the  ear  and 
the  hearing-trumpet,  which,  you  know,  makes  so 
loud  a  noise  when  one  only  whispers  into  it. 

DU.   HERBEBT. 

The  eye  and  the  ear  are  certainly  organs  by 
which  the  mind  perceives,  just  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  hands  are  organs  by  which  the  mind 
acts,  and  the  feet  organs  by  which  it  walks.  The 
camera  obscura,  which  reflected  the  image  of  the 
church  upon  the  glass,  did  not  itself  see  the 
image;  the  hearing-trumpet  that  increased  the 
sound  of  the  whisper,  had  itself  no  knowledge 
of  that  sound ;  and,  in  like  manner,  if  it  were  not 
for  the  will  or  wish  of  the  mind,  the  hand  and  the 
foot  would  remain  at  rest ;  and,  as  pieces  of  mat- 
ter, have  no  tendency,  but,  like  other  pieces  of 
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matter,  to  sink  in  a  fluid  of  less  specific  gravity 
than  themselves,  or  swim  in  one  which  is  of 
greater.  Whatev^  we  know  of  the  appearance 
of  the  external  world,  or  of  any  part  of  it,  as 
viewed  at  a  particular  instant  of  time,  or  what^ 
ever  we  know  of  it  as  changing  with  the  change 
of  years,  we  have,  and  we  can  have,  only  through 
the  medium  of  the  mind ;  and  therefore  the  mind, 
which  is  the  source  and  measure  of  all  our  know- 
ledge, must  not  only  be  to  us  a  matter  greater 
and  more  important  to  be  known  than  any  one 
branch  or  portion  of  that  knowledge,  but  greater 
and  more  important  than  the  whole  of  it  taken 
together. 

You  have  expressed,  and  I  am  sure  you  have 
felt,  much  pleasure  as  we  traced  the  progress  of 
those  illustrious  men  who  have  made  us  acquainted 
with  the  properties  of  matter,  from  the  magnificent 
system  of  the  sun  and  planets  that  run  their  coiu'ses 
through  the  immensity  of  space,  to  the  small  ani- 
malculse  revealed  by  the  microscope — ^thousands  of 
which  are  hardly  equal  in  bulk  to  a  single  grain  of 
sand,  but  which,  in  that  extreme  of  minuteness,  are 
as  perfect  in  their  parts,  and  as  lively  in  their 
motions,  as  any  of  the  animals  of  larger  growth 
which  we  can  discern  without  the  aid  of  any  mi- 
croscope. I  mentioned  to  you  that,  neither  in  the 
way  of  magnitude  nor  in  that  of  minuteness,  can 
we  limit  the  workmanship  of  the  Creator  to  that 
which  we  have  discovered ;  for  the  chain  of  ma- 
terial being  may  extend  both  ways  farther  than  it 
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hBB  yet  been  examined  by  the  most  careful 
inquifter,  aided  by  the  most  powerful  instruments. 
When  we  compare  the  astronomy  of  modem  timas 
with  that  of  the  wisest  of  the  ancients,  and  also  the 
researches  into  the  minuter  portions  of  matter, 
whether  living  or  dead,  with  what  was  the  limit  of 
their  knowledge  in  that  way,  we  see  no  reason  to 
doubt  the  conjecture  of  Dr.  Herschel,  that  the 
sun  of  our  system  is  but  the  attendant  of  some 
'  system  that  is  mightier ;  or  that  these  might  dwell 
between  the  particles  of  substances  which  to  us 
appear  simple,  solid  and  compact,  whole  nations 
of  animated  beings,  to  whose  perceptions  the  par- 
ticles of  those  substances  may  appear  as  gigantic 
and  as  remote,  as  the  sun  and  the  planets  are  to 
us. 

CHABLES. 

But,  father,  all  the  hope  of  future  discovery, 
which  is  thus  held  out,  must — according  to  the 
principle  which  you  taught  us,  that  like  causes 
produce  like  effects — ^be  the  result  of  the  improve- 
ment of  instruments,  and  a  more  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  wonders  of  nature,  and  so  has  nothing 
to  do  with  the  study  of  the  human  mind. 

DR.  HERBERT. 

Have  patience,  Charles.  To  what  but  the  mind 
itself  are  all  these  discoveries  owing  ?  The  courses 
of  the  planets,  and  the  centrifugal  and  centripetal 
forces,  by  which  they  are  made  to  revolve  in  their 
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elliptic  orbits,  were  the  same  in  the  days  of  Ptol-* 
emy,  nay,  before  one  astronomical  conjecture  was 
made,  as  they  were  in  the  times  of  Kepler  and 
Newton.  The  mountains  and  vallies  in  the  moon, 
the  satellites  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn,  the  rings  of  the 
latter  planet,  with  the  Georgian,  and  those  lesser 
bodies  of  more  recent  discovery,  were  the  same 
for  ages  before  Galileo,  or  Herschel,  or  Olbers 
directed  a  telescope  to  the  scrutiny  of  the  heavens^ 
So,  also,  there  were  animalculse  in  those  fluids  in 
which  they  are  now  found,  long  before  the  days  of 
Leuenhoeck  or  of  Baker.  Now,  tell  me,  why  the 
men  a  thousand  or  two  thousand  years  ago,  did  not 
make  the  same  discoveries  ? 

EDWARD* 

They  hdd  not  the  telescopes  and  the  micro- 
scopes ;  neither  were  they  so  well  acquainted  with 
the  properties  of  matter,  or  the  applications  of 
mathematics. 

DB.  HERBERT. 

And  where  did  the  modems  find  these  things  ? 
Did  they  gather  the  instruments  from  trees,  like 
apples,  or  reap  the  mathematics  in  a  field  like  a 
crop  ?  No.  They  owed  them  all  to  more  vigor- 
ous and  better  directed  exertions  of  mind;  and 
you  will  find  wherever  one  improvement  has  been 
made — ^wherever  any  thing  has  been  added  to  the 
Volume  of  human  knowledge,  or  any  new  machine 
given  to  the  arts,  or  any  new  convenience  or  ele- 
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gance  to  the  accommodations  of  life—* wemvariably 
owe  it  to  something  superior  in  the  exertion  of  the 
mind.  This  shows  us,  that,  of  all  things  or  priiv- 
ciples  with  which  we  are  acquainted,  our  own 
minds  are  the  most  deserving  of  our  attentive 
cultivation ;  because  they  repay  that  cultivation 
best,' as  well  in  additional  enjoyments  to  ourselves, 
as  in  additional  benefits  to  our  fellow-creatures. 
When  we  see  that,  in  the  course  of  ages,  men  have 
come  from  conjectures,  that  appear  to  us  exceed* 
ingly  absurd,  to  the  clearest  demonstrations  on  the 
most  sublime  subjects  ;  and  when  those  who  have 
done  these  things  have  not  been  much  more  than 
as  one  in  a  million  of  the  whole  human  race, 
we  cannot  help  feeling  that  if  the  minds  of  the 
million  had  been  as  well  tutored  and  exercised  as 
theirs,  our  stock  of  information,  great  as  it  is  now, 
as  compared  with  that  of  our  distant  ancestors, 
would  have  been  inconceivably  greater. 

UAJLY* 

But  as  a  large  proportion  of  the  people  must 
always  have  been  occupied  with  labour,  just  as 
they  are  now,  they  could  not  have  had  time  to  pay 
this  attention  to  their  minds. 

DR.  HERBERT! 

The  time  requinpd  for  this  purpose  in  much  less 
than  many  persons  suppose.  Those  who  are  en- 
gaged in  labour  which  is  merely  mechanical,  will 
not  work  the  less,  or  the  less  agreeably,  that  they 
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are  thinking  all  the  time ;  nay,  instead  of  this^ 
there  is  nothing  so  well  caleulated  to  relieve  the 
tediousness  of  mere  labour,  or  to  prevent  those  who  , 

are  engaged  in  it  from  falling  into  dissipation  in  I 

their  hours  of  rest,  as  a  habit  of  thinking ;  and  we 
might  instance  the  Scottish  poet,  *B  urns,  and  a  , 

number  of  other  persons,  who,  when  following 
very  laborious  occupations,  thought  as  much 
and  as  well  as  the  professional  philosophers,  who  i 

have  nothing  but  their  studies  to  occupy  their  I 

attention. 

■ 

MATILDA. 

But,  father,  in  our  geography,  our  astronomy,  i 

our  chemistry,  and  all  the  other  matters  we  have 
studied,  we  had  something  to  look  at,  and  some- 
thing to  assist  us — our  globes^  our  maps,  our 
telescopes,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  apparatus ;  and 
in  stud}dng  our  own  minds,  which,  I  suppose,  is 
what  you  mean  by  intellectijal  philosophy,  we 
have  nothing  to  look  at,  and  no  apparatus  to 
assist  us. 

DE.    HERBERT. 

You  mistake,  Matilda.  In  studying  the  mind, 
we  have  the  whole  world  to  look  at ;  for  all  that 
we  know  of  that  is  through  those  very  operations 
of  the  mind  which  are  the  subject  of  intellectual 
philosophy.  More  than  this — in  the  most  impor- 
tant part  of  the  business,  our  book  is  always  open, 
and  our  apparatus  is  ever  with  us  and  ready.     In 
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studying  the  material  world,  we  must  either  look 
at  the  parts  of  it,  or  read  the  description  of  them 
in  the  writings  of  others ;  and  we  are  constantly 
interrupted  by  the  absence  of  that  which  we  need. 
If  you  would  study  those  heavenly  bodies  that  are 
visible  to  the  naked  eye,  a  cloudy  night  shuts  you 
up  in  ignorance.     If  you  would  study  the  minuter 
ones,  you  must  wait  till  you  get  the  telescope.     If 
you  would   study  chemistry,   you  must  get  the 
apparatus  in  order  ;  if  botany,  you  must  wait  till 
the  flowers  are  in  bloom.      In  short,   there  is 
not  one  portion  of  the  science  of  external  nature 
which  you  can  have  at  all  times,  and  under  all 
circumstances,  under  your  command.     If  you  are 
unable  to  procure  the  substances  and  the  instru- 
ments, you  must  remain  altogether  in  ignorance; 
and  though  you  are  able  to  procure  them,  you 
must  suspend  your  study,  except  in  mere  reflec- 
tion upon  what  you  have  already  learned,  when- 
ever you  are  called  away  from  them.     But  when 
one^s  own  mind  is  the  subject,  it  is  alike  open  to 
all ;  -it  costs  no  book,  and  no  apparatus ;  and  you 
never  can  be  absent  from  it,  since  you  of  necessity 
caxry  it  with  you  wherever  you  go.     In  oonse^ 
quence  of  this,  the  mind  is  the  most  generally  and 
constantly  accessible  of  all  the  branches  of  human 
study.    At  the  same  time,  it  is  the  one  in  which 
all  mankind  have  the  deepest  interest.      With 
many  of  the  subjects  of  the  others,  there  are  few 
persons  that  have  much  to  do ;  but  everybody  has 
a  mind  of  some  degree  of  capacity  or  other :  and, 
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therefore,  everybody  is  interested  in  studying  the 
nature  of  the  mind. 

CHARLES. 

You  have  always  told  us,  in  everything  that  we 
have  studied,  that  mere  speculative  knowledge  is 
not,  strictly  speaking,  knowledge  at  all ;  and  that 
if  what  we  study  does  not  tend  to  make  us  bettef 
men,  and  fit  us  for  a  better  performance  of  our 
duty,  the  time  that  we  devote  to  it  is  worse  than 
wasted,  because  we  lose  the  time,  and  also  what  we 
might  otherwise'  have  learned  in  the  course  of  it. 
But  you  have  not  told  us  what  advantage  we  are 
to  gain  from  the  study  of  our  own  minds.  All 
that  you  have  said  is  about  the  grandeur  of 
that  study,  as  a  mere  matter  of  speculation. 

JDR.    HERBERT. 

To  do  it  well,  Charles,  we  must  do  only  one 
thing  at  a  time ;  and  as  I  was  about  to  tell  you 
some  of  the  uses  of  this  branch  of  knowledge  when 
you  made  the  remark,  I  shall  mention  a  few  of 
the  most  obvious  now. 

In  the  first  place,  the  study  of  the  mind  tends 
very  much  to  the  improvement  of  the  mind  itself ; 
and  makes  us  better  able  to  apply  it  to  every 
thing  else.  The  mind  is,  as  it  were,  the  instru- 
ment with  which  we  find  out  every  thing  we  know ; 
you  have  read  from  history,  that  those  who  have 
improved  it,  have  been  enabled  both  to  know  and 
to  do  many  things  which  they  who  have  not  im- 
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proved  it  could  not  even  attempt ;  and  unless  we 
understand  anything  well,  we  can  neither  improve 
it,  nor  put  it  to  rights  when  it  goes  wrong.  None 
of  us  could  make  that  clock  upon  the  mantel- 
piece go  a  month  or  a  year  without  being  wound 
up ;  and  even  when  it  gets  out  of  order,  we  cannot 
set  it  right,  or  tell  what  is  the  matter  with  it — ^we 
have  to  send  it  to  the  clockmaker.  Just  so,  if  our 
minds  are  not  strong  enough,  or  in  proper  discip> 
line  for  understanding  what  we  wish  to  under- 
stand, we  cannot  put  them  to  rights  without  know- 
ing the  nature  and  machinery  of  them;  and  as 
nobody  can  know  anything  about  the  particular 
state  of  our  minds,  further  than  we  are  able  to  tell 
them,  we  must,  in  these  cases,  be  clockmaker  to 
ourselves. 

EBWABD. 

But,  father,  if  it  be  necessary  that  we  should 
know  all  about  our  own  minds  before  we  can  be 
sure  that  we  are  able  to  understand  other  things 
properly,  should  not  that  have  been  the  very  first 
thing  that  we  ought  to  have  learned  ?  because  all 
that  we  have  been  attending  to  already  maybe 
wrong,  just  because  we  have  not  known  whether 
our  minds  were  fit  for  understanding  it  or  not. 

DR.    HERBERT. 

Your  observation,  Edward,  is  quite  a  natural 
one ;  and  there  is  only  one  objection  to  making 
the  study  of  the  mind  the  first  part  of  education ; 
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namely,  that  it  is  quite  impossible.     As  we. shall 
explain  more  at  length  afterwards,  we  know  nothing 
about  the  mind,  but  in  so  far  as  it  is  affected  by 
other  things ;  and,  therefore,  we  cannot  be  taught 
anything  about  it,  till  we  know  something  about 
a  good  many  of  the  things  by  which  it  ia  affectecL 
I  mentioned,  that  we  may  consider  the  mind  as  a 
sort  of  tool  or  instrument  with  which  we  work  ; 
and,  this  being  the  case,  we  must  be  trained  to  the 
use  of  it  at  first,  just  as  we  are  trained  to  the  use 
of  other  tools  and  instruments.     The  carpenter 
does  not  begin  the  instruction  of  his  apprentices, 
by  explaining  to  them  the  nature  of  saws,  planes, 
and  adzes ;  neither  does  the  blacksmith  begin  by 
lecturing  about  fire  and  bellows,   and  hammers 
and  anvils.     They  wejil.  know  that  such  lectures 
would  never  enable  the  lads  to  make  a  peg  or  a 
nail ;  and,  therefore,  they  put  the  tools  into  their 
hands,  and  make  them  learn  the  use  of  them  by 
practice;  and  there   are  many  expert   workmen 
that  understand  very  little  about  the  nature  of  the 
tools  with. which  they  work. 

CHABLES. 

Then,  if  they  become  expert  without  the  know- 
ledge, might  not  that  be  dispensed  with  alto- 
gether ? 

BE.    HERBERT. 

If  there  were  to  be  an  end  of  all  improvement,  it 
might ;  but  you  have  been  told  again  and  again, 
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that  l^ngland  owes  the  whole  of  her  superiority  in 
the  useful  arts,  and  much  of  her  high  place  among 
the  nations,  to  improvements  in  the  tools  and  en- 
gines with  which  her  artificers  work;  and  these 
improvements  could  not  have  been  made,  if  those 
who  made  them  had  not  very  carefully  studied 
those  formerly  in  use,  and  found  out  both  their 
defects,  and  the  means  by  which  these  might  be 
removed.  In  a  similar  manner,  it  has  been  by 
a  diligent  study  of  the  mind,  and  a  careful  finding 
out  of  errors,  in  thinking,  believing,  and  judging, 
that  real  knowledge  has  taken  place  of  the  subtile 
and  unmeaning  theories,  which,  as  you  were  told, 
used  to  be  maintained  by  the  very  ablest  of  man- 
kind, about  the  appearances  and  laws  of  the  ex- 
ternal world,  and  the  yet  earlier  absurdities  which 
were  taught  and  believed  respecting  the  mind.  In 
the  great  history  of  the  world,  this  has  been  done 
by  the  men  of  one  age  making  improvements  upon 
the  men  of  the  ages  that  went  before  them,  (which 
has  been  wonderfully  accelerated  since  the  inven- 
tion of  the  art  of  printing  allowed  nothing  to  be 
lost)  ;  and  in  the  little  history  of  every  individual, 
it  is  done  by  correcting  in  every  successive  year 
and  day  the  errors  of  the  former. 

MATILDA. 

Will  you  mention  some  of  the  other  advantages, 
for  I  am  sure  we  must  all  admit  the  truth  of  the 
one  you  have  mentioned. 
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,D£.    HERBEET. 

Many  of  the  others,  my  children,  are  merely  con- 
sequences of  that :  for  when  we  have  said  that  any 
thing  that  improves  our  mind  makes  us  better 
able  to  distinguish  between  right  and  wrong,  and 
truth  and  error,  we  have  said  the  very  strongest 
thing  that  can  be  said  in  its  favour ;  but  I  shall 
mention  a  few  others,  and  if  you  have  any  remarks 
to  make,  have  the  goodness  to  reserve  them  till  I 
have  done,  as  by  that  means  we  shall  the  sooner, 
get  to  the  subject  itself,  with  which  I  am  sure 
you  will  be  equally  interested  and  gratified. 

The  philosophy  of  mind  gives  a  union  to  all 
the  branches  of  our  knowledge,  because  we  find  a 
counterpart  of  every  thing  in  our  own  perceptions 
of  it ;  and  when,  along  with  the  mere  notion  of 
every  object,  as  a  part  of  the  external  world,  we 
consider  how  we  are  affected  by  it,  we  make  it 
our  own :  as  when  we  consider  the  rose  that  may 
blossom  in  the  garden  that  we  have  not  seen,  it  i& 
comparatively  indifferent ;  but  when,  along  with 
it,  we  consider  how  its  form  and  its  colour  are 
beautiful  to  our  sight,  and  its  perfume  pleasing 
to  our  smell,  we  make  it  our  own — ^the  beauty 
and  the  fragrance  belong  to  us^  as  well  as  to  the 
rose. 

Unphilosophical  opinions  about  the  nature 
of  the  mind,  and  the  modes  of  its  operation,  were 
the  chief  causes  of  all  those  errors-  which,  for  so 
many  ages,  concealed  from  man  the  true  laws  of 
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the  material  world ;  and  it  is  chiefly  because  such 
men  as  Bacon  dispelled  the  mist  which  brooded 
over  the  philosophy  of  the  mind,  that  our  natural 
philosophy  and  our  chemistry  have  become  so 
consistent  in  themselves,  and  have  doqe  so  much 
for  the  arts. 

In  all  that  relates  to  the  beauty  and  the 
power  of  language,  the  knowledge  of  the  mind 
is  most  essential  ;  and  he  who  attempts  to  in- 
struct or  to  persuade,  to  arouse  or  to  soothe  the 
feelings,  or  to  act  upon  the  minds  of  other  people, 
in  any  way,  either  for  his  own  purposes  or  their 
good,  can  have  but  slender  hopes  of  success,- 
unless  he  know  the  nature  of  the  mind,  and  the 
way  in  which  those  feelings  can  be  touched.  The 
difference  between  sense  and  nonsense,  eloquence 
and  tediousness,  or  wit  and  dulness,  consists  more 
in  the  presence  or  the  absence  of  knowledge  oi 
the  mind,  either  on  the  part  of  the  addresser  or 
the  addressed,  than  any  thing  else.  When  you 
saw  the  woodman  cleave  the  huge  block  of  timber 
with  the  little  wedge,  would  he  have  effected  his 
purpose  if  he  had  either  attempted  to  drive  the 
wedge  with  the  back  foremost,  or  placed  it  across 
the  fibres  of  the  wood  ? 

EDWABD. 

I  beg  your  pardon,  father,  but  the  woodman 
did  not  know  any  thing  about  the  theory  of  the 
wedge ;  for  I  asked  him,  and  he  could  not  even 
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tell  the  relation  between  the  force  apjdied  to  the 
baek,  and  the  resistance  tm  the  sides. 

SB.   HEEBS&T. 

I  Ihank  jrou  for  thaty  Edward,  though  it  be  an 
interruption,  as  it  will  enable  us  to  get  at  one 
object^  to  which,  otherwise,  we  should  not  have 
arrived,  without  some  preface. 

MARY. 

Edward  will  be  our  wedge,  then. 

I)R.    HERBERT. 

Precisely  so ;  and  we  hope,  by  repeated  blows  of 
the  mallet  of  thinking,  we  shall  make  him  cleave 
the  block.  The  woodman  did  not  know  the  pro- 
perties of  the  wedge  as  a  mechanical  power,  but 
he  knew  what  it  could  do,  and  how  to  do  it ;  and 
tUs  is  just  the  kind  of  knowledge  of  the  mind 
which  intellectual  philosophy  seeks.  Besides  the 
properties  of  the  wedge,  or  of  any  other  instrument 
made  o£  matter,  that  appear  in  the  using  of  it,  we 
can  have  other  properties,  such  as  its  form,  or  the 
stuff  thalt  it  is  made  of,  and  we  may  be  acquainted 
with  these  properties,  without  knowing'  how  to 
use  the  instrument ;  but  in  studying  the  mind,  we 
have  nothing  but  the  uses  of  it ;  we  know  not  what 
it  is  made  of,  what  it  is  like,  or  any  thing  respect- 
ing it,  as  we  do  about  the  real  material  beings  that 
are  the  objects  of  the  senses,  or  the  imaginary  ones 
that  we  can  form  to  ourselves.     All  that  we  can 
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know  ftbout  it  is  that  it  is  excited,  or  put  into  differ* 
ent  states,  by  different  external  appearances  imd 
occurrences,  as  well  as  by  different  trains  of 
thought ;  and,  therefore,  all  that  we  mean  when 
we  speak  about  the  philosophy  of  the  mind,  is  the 
states  in  which  the  mind  may  be,  the  circumstances 
that  appear  to  produce  those  states,  and  the  con- 
sequences that  result  from  them. 

MATILDA. 

Cannot  we  know  what  the  mind  is?  I  am 
sure  I  have  heard  you  say  that  it  is  i^iritual,  and 
that  it  never  can  die. 

DB.   HERBERT. 

And  in  so  saying,  Matilda,  I  spoke  in  perfect 
accordance  with  the  revelation  of  holy  writ,  and 
the  principles  of  that  philosophy  which  we  apply 
to  the  study  of  matter.  When  we  say  that  the 
mind  is  spiritual,  we  rather  say  what  it  is  not  than 
what  it  is ;  for  we  merely  mean  that  it  is  something 
that  cannot  be  perceived  and  examined  in  the  same 
way  as  we  perceive  and  examine  matter— ^ome^ 
thing  which  we  cannot  measure  with  a  line,  weigh 
in  a  balance,  melt  in  a  crucible,  or  decompose  in  a 
retort — something  of  which  we  constantly  feel  the 
operation,  and  are  therefore  compelled  to  believe 
the  existence,  but  of  which,  further  than  the 
operation,  we  know,  and  can  know,  nothing.  Yet, 
from  this  very  impossibility  of  knowing  its  nature, 
there  arises  an  argument  for  the  immortality  of  its 

VOL.    I.  D 
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ddration--^it8freedom  fit>m  dSsseliitioB  and  death—* 
which  10  altogether  irresktihte.  Beath  and  dis- 
solution are  wordd  of  nearly  the  same  import; 
and  both  of  them  can  apply  <mly  to  matter^-^to 
that  which  is  made  up  of  paxts,  and  of  parts  that 
can  he  separated.  The  separation  of  those  parts 
is,  in  many  instances,  the  destruction  of  the  indi- 
vidual substance,  as  a  peculiar  existence,  or  piece 
of  matter ;  and  the  decomposition  of  a  piece  of 
coal,  or  a  billet  of  timber,  by  burning  it  in  the 
fire,  is  the  destruction  of  that  just  as  much  as  d^th 
is  the  destruction  of  a  plant  or  an  animal ;  the 
only  difference  is  that  dissdution  destroys  one 
kind  of  qualities,  and  death  another ;  for  both 
involve  the  idea  of  the  disuniting  of  what  was 
before  united,  and  involve  it  very  nearly  in  the 
same  manner ;  death  and  dissolution  being  both 
effected  by  the  same  means,  mechanical  or  chemi- 
cal, onljr  varying  in  the  mode  of  their  operation, 
and  not  atw^s  so  much  in  that  as  the  varieties 
ef  either  of  them  differ  from  one  another, — as,  the 
teme  fire  that  decomposes  the  piece  of  coal,  or 
the  billet  of  wood,  would  occasion  death  to  an 
animal  or  a  plant.  We  cannot  even  imagine  in  the 
mind  any  thing  like  composition  of  parts,  whether 
of  integrant  parts,  or  parts  of  the  same  kind,  as 
the  grains  of  sand  in  a  stone,  or  constituent  parts, 
or  parts  of  different  kinds,  as  the  muriatic  acid 
and  soda  in  common  salt ;  and  therefore,  it  is  just 
as  impossible  for  us  to  imagine  its  decomposition 
or  death. 
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CHABLS8. 

Then  are  the  minds  of  all  the  people  who  are 
collected  together  in  the  church-yard,  still  tliere ; 
and  do  they,  without  any  of  the  labour  to  which 
we  are  subjected,  see  all  that  we  see,  and  enjoy  all 
that  we  enjoy  P  If  this  be  the  caae,  it  must  be  a 
delightful  tlung  to  be  dead. 

J>».   HEBBB&T. 

Your  question  is  not  unnatural,  for  it  is  a  ques- 
tion about  which,  in  some  form  or  other,  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  ingenuity  have  been  wasted ;  but 
still  it  is  a  question  of  ignorance ;  and  on^  of  those 
diat  can  be  taken  out  of  the  way  only  by  a  proper 
use  of  intellectual  philosc^y.  We  know  nothing 
about  the  mind,  except  in  connection  widi  the.body, 
and  our  minds  know  nothing  about  the  eattemal 
world,  except  in  that  connection,  and  by  means  of 
the  organs  of  sense ;  therefore,  it  is  utterly  impos- 
sible that  we  can  know  anydiing  about  the  place 
or  the  feelings  of  the  mind  in  a  separate  state ; 
though  as,  in  diat  state,  it  must  be  without  those 
bodily  organs  by  means  of  which  we  get  our  ex- 
ternal impressions,  it  must  either  have  no  impres- 
sion whatever  of  things  external  of  itself,  or  be 
impressed  by  them  in  a  way  which  it  is  impos- 
sible for  us  even  to  imagine:  This  may  naturally 
bring  us  to  a  fifth  practical  use  of  the  philosophy 
of  mind ;  and  one  which  is  of  more  importance 
tban  any  that  we  have  noticed. 

D  3 
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MABY. 

Have  the  goodness  to  tell  us  that. 

DE.    HEEBEET. 

The  study  of  intellectual  philosophy  prevents 
us  from  wasting  our  time  and  our  ingenuity  in 
idle  fancies  and  speculations,  that  can  lead  to  no 
knowledge,  and  be  productive  of  no  usefulness  ; 
and  it  prevents  us  from  alarming  ourselves  vdth 
superstitious  fears,  of  the  reason  or  foundatiop  of 
which  we  can  know  nothing. 

Before  men  began  to  limit  their  inquiries  and 
their  belief  to  their  knowledge,  so  much  was 
spoken  and  written  on  the  first  of  these  subjects, 
that  half  the  labour  of  the  more  rational  had  been 
expended  in  clearing  it  away.  Before  man  knew 
himself  as  man,  or  matter  as  matter,  he  would 
need  be  wise  in  a  world  which  was  to  him  utterly 
unknown.  Whether  auy  piece  of  matter,  as  a  stone ' 
or  a  tree,  had  an  essence  separable  from  its  existence, 
and  of  what  qualities  this  non-existence  was  pos- 
sessed?— ^whether  angels  could  pass  from  one 
point  of  space  to  another,  as  from  the  sun  to  the 
moon,  in  an  instant,  and  without  passing  through 
all,  or  through  any  of  the  intermediate  points  ? — 
whether  they  could  see  objects,  and  distinguish 
colours  in  the  dark  ? — whether  one,  or  an  infinite 
number  of  them,  could,  at  the  same  instant,  occupy 
the  same  space — as  standing  on  the  point  of  h 
needle  ?— whether  space  would  be  perfectly  empty 
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if  there  were  nothing  but  angels  in  it  ?— -whether 
God  himself  could  exist  in  space  that  was  merely 
imaginary,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  space  that 
was  real  ?— -whether  he  could  create  form  without 
any  substance,  as  a  circle  without  any  thing  cir* 
cular  ? — and  whether  beloved  a  non-existing  great 
being,  the  existence  of  which  was  merely  possible^ 
better  than  an  insignificant  being,  of  which  the  ex- 
istence was  real  ?  These,  with  a  countless  numbeir 
of  questions,  equally  unmeaning  and  impossible^ 
engrossed  the  attention  of  mankind  for  many  ages, 
and  gave  rise  to  disputes  as  keen  as  ever  were 
waged  about  actual  existences  or  real  property. 

EDWARD. 

What  fools  they  must  have  been. 

DB.  HERBERT. 

Such  fools  as  some  of  us  have  heard  of,  Edward. 
Do  not  you  remember  the  ghost,  which  only  a  few 
years  ago  frightened  all  the  folks  in  the  village ; 
and  do  you  not  remember,  that  you  so  far  believed 
in  it,  as  that  you  would  not  go  to  bed  without  a 
light  for  fear  of  it,  till  it  was  found  to  be  only  an 
idle  young  man,  with  a  white  sheet  about  him  P 

EDWARD. 

But  I  was  very  young  then,  father. 

DR.  HERBERT. 

So  you  was,  and  so  was  the  world  very  young. 
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kk  knowledge,  "Whta.  those  queBtions  were  agitated 
«ilKn^  phflow^ors  ;  buli  dd  Badbel  wa8  not  very 
fOtBogf  'wheoiAe  first  iHX>p«giited  ike  story  of  the 
gjbosty  or  'viien  she  |)^DBevered  ia  beUeviag  it  afiter 
the  deceptimi  was  foviBd  out.  The  wavt  (^  better 
ivfomiatioii,  or  nJlher  the  ferreraiaa  of  the 
powers  which  they  possessed,  was  the  cause  of 
both ;  and  even  tboite  who  firmly  believed  in 
A^  stiper^tiowiy  asd  agi^ed  the  iodnti 
qiaeiMiMis,  yH»  adTtot  frary  elevcar   upon   odier 
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r£iiihi^r9.  was  a  good  mathyiwarician  ; 
and  yetrbeds/said  tofaave$rtarvedhi]n«elf  to  death, 
iv  obftwnto/fHrOYe  ih^  truth  of  a^trojqgy. 

Da.  HEUB&lMPf 

r 

<//.,8o  i^isr.PI'idt  and  by  so  doix^  be  jprovedits 
fydf^^>f>0if.  ^  he  >di^  of  the  starvation^r  and  not  of 
tb#^.'j)(l^}^^Q^(  It  is  not  the  mete  possession  d 
flil^t^t  W^  ^.  pi^opep:  use  o£  them,  that  keepa 
p$i^^  ;^^4r  M  any  time,  or  under  atiy  circuni- 
^^Ki^.  ;  Tb^  VMJgW  do  J^ot  beUeve  all  the  siqper- 
.liisti<)i4B  ^ofspiif^q^  that  they  are  made  to  believe,  for 
4j|y.w^tjOf  .neural  abilities,  but  merely  because 
^l^y  bfive  n^yer  been  taught  the  difference 
it^weetk  wb&t  bnmaa  beings  can  understand,  and 
•wilfitlNfy  >c9^mot^  and  are  thus  always  cpnfound- 
4iy :tltf  e^  j^th  the  other. 
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SDWABB. 

But  m  ghosts  are  spkrits,  as  angel*  are  spii^ 
and  as  God  himself  is  a  spirit^  ^riH  not  the  denial 
of  the  appearance  at  ghosts  have  a  tendtocj  to 
make  people  denj  the  existenee  of  spirits^  mmI 
doubt  or  deny  that  of  God  himself  ? 

DJL.  HXEBEBT. 

And  if  the  faith  in  the  cxistenoo  of  AlniglKy 
Ood  stand  on  no  better  a  foundation  than  the 
error  and  misapplication  of  the  human  mind, 
would  ft  not  be  surer  to  give  it  up,  or  rather 
would  it  not  be  on  abandonment  of  the  belief,  in 
the  opinion  of  more  rational  and  thinking  persons  ? 
If  the  existence  of  the  Almighty  were  not  found  in 
his  own  works,  and  in  his  word,  how  could  we 
receive  it  from  the  erroneous  faneies  and  the  idle 
fears  of  the  most  ignorant  part  of  the  human 
race  ?  If  wisdom  failed  in  finding  him  out,  how 
could  we  hope  that  folly  would  succeed  in  the 
grand  inquiry  ?  The  Ood  of  nature  and  of  reve- 
lation is  the  true  Ood,  known  only  in  so  far  as  it 
has  been  his  pleasure  to  reveal  himself  in  these ; 
and  that  which  is  formed  or  fashioned  by  any 
other  means,  is  a  mere  idol,  a  creation  of  the 
believer  in  it,  aood  of  less  vahie  than  the  most  in^ 
Agnificant  thing  which  it  has  pleased  the  AhnighCy 
to  create.  I  have  told  you  already---and  the  moM 
that  you  think  «pon  it,  the  more  you  will  be  ooft- 
vinced  of  its  ttutb^that  when  we  call  any  being  » 
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spirit,  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  applied  to 
the  human  mind,  or  to  the  Creator  and  Governor 
of  the  Universe,  the  name  is  not  an  index  to 
qualities  such  as  those  of  a  piece  of  matter — it 
merely  means  something  of  which  we,  from  what 
it  has  done,  or  is  doing,  cannot  deny  the  existence, 
but  of  which  the  nature  is  altogether  beyond  the 
grasp  of  our  powers,  and  quite  unlike  anything 
that  we  can  examine  by  the  senses* 

MABT. 

Then  while  the  study  of  intellectual  philosophy 
compels  us  to  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  God, 
will  it  not  also  increase  our  knowledge  of  that 
Oreat  Being  ? 

ns.  REaBEBT. 

Directly,  and  of  itself,  it  will  not ;  but  by  des- 
troying  the  errors  of  our  belief,  it  will  send 
us  to  the  only  sources  where  the  true  knowledge  is 
to  be  found — ^the  works  of  nature  and  the  volume 
of  inspiration ;  and  sending  us  there,  it  will  be  our 
tutor  in  our  inquiry  ;  and,  if  we  profit  rightly  by 
it,  it  will  not  fdl  in  directing  us  to  the  truth- 

EDWABD. 

You  have  said  that  the  human  mind  is  called  a 
sfvirit,  because  it  is  something  that  we  cannot 
know  and  understand  in  the  same  way  aS'  we 
understand  matter,  and  that  Qod  is  called  a  spirit 
lor  the  same  reason.    Now  i9  not  that  saying  that 
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there  is  a  great  reflemblance  between  the  humaa 
mind  and  Ood,  or  that  they  are  nearly»il  not 
altogether,  the  same? 

DB«  HEBBSBT. 

Do  you  know  what  sort  of  people  are  in  the 
moon,  or  of  what  materials  houses  are  constructed 
in  Jupiter^  Edward  ? 

anWA^n. 

No,  indeed,  I  cannot  knMr, 

OTt.  tiSBBisBr.  ""         "^ 

And  would  you,  on  that  accounti  ^^f^lp^f  %A 
the  people  in  the  moon  are  nearly,  if  not  ^^fg^thftO 
the  same  with  the  houses  in  Jupiter  ? 

XDWABD.  f 

'  '  '  i. 

Oh  no,!  lather^  certainly  not^p-^whatenrerilieyt 
may  be  likct  they  cannot  be  the  aema  -    mv 


DB.  HBB3XBT. 


In  one  respect,  they  are  the  same  tboygb.  -  You) 
are  totally  ignorant^  not  only  of  the  nutw^j  AMitxqjSc 
the  existence  of  both,  and  you  might  call  each  of 
them  by  the  name  **  unknown,"*'  might  you  not? 

'"    '     '^  CHABLXS. 


( » 


I      .>> 


Ye^p  fjEUber,  but  we  cannot  call  God,  «r  tW^ 
huin^  jDuni^  by  the  name  ^^unknowo;''  dse  w](;f  ' 
should  you^direet  us  to  adore  the  one  said  dtwljf^' < 
the  other  ?     You  never  bade  us  reverence  the  inha- 

d3 
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luMtnts  tf  Mm  tncioHy  er  t^idj  tbc  heiues  in 

DB.   HEUBE&T. 

Thfiibtings  us  both  to  the  resemblance  and 
th0  dtfibMiOsr.  In  thdf  esseneeH-^hiit  is,  hi  their 
awa  flMtan^^  luid  wkhcnit  reference  to  the  manifes- 
tatiims  of  them  that  we  may  haire  in  what  they 
have  done,  br  are  doing — ^the  Creator  and  the 
mind  of  man  are  as  unknown,  and,  to  our  present 
perceptions,  ^as  unknowabie,  as  the  inhabitants  of 
the  moaa  or  /the  houses  in  Jupiter.  Thus  far 
weiBpply  irtie  term  ^^  imknown^  to  them  with  per- 
#BOt  pvoprijtjs; .  ahd  thus  far  it  would  be  needless 
16 'bid  you  adore  the  cnfie,  or  study  the  other ;  but 
here  the 'parallel  asid  the  equality  stop. 

MAEY. 

I  think.  Sir,  I  can  understand  it :  God,  as  seen 
in '  creation^:  tad  revealed  in  the  bible,  can  be 
known  and  adored. 

DR.   HEEB^RT. 

Ydu  'kte  light,  Mary ;  and  just  in  the  same  man- 
nfer  xtiayweknoW  the  mind,  by  attending  to  our 
own  fediiigs  and  thoughts,  and  marking  the  im- 
pressions that  are  made  upon  ourselves  or  others 
by  the  changing  circumstances  in  which  we  are 
placed. 

From  this  study,  if  we  pursue  it  in  the  right 
manner,  and  to  the  proper  extent,  we  can  hardly 
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Cul  to  derire  more  exalted  notions  of  the  Crefttor» 
and  more  humble  and  correct  ones  of  oundvee» 
than  we  could  do  by  any  other  means.  The 
Almighty  created  all  things ;  aad|  by  the  laws  that 
he  has  imjdanted  in  his  creatures,  he  can  ael 
through  all  the  universe  at  every  moment  of  time ; 
while  we  can  create  nothing,  no  not  so  much  as  a 
gttia  of  sbnd ;  neither  can  we  alter,  in  the  smallest 
tittle,  any  one  of  those  laws  by  which  the  woiid  ia 
governed,  and  all  the  successions  of  its  beauty 
and  its  grandeur  kept  up.  Nay,  even  in  the  «<% 
tent  of  our  exertions,  and  what  we  consider  the 
very  depths  of  our  wisdom,  we  find  that  the  aim 
of  the  Everlasting  is  our  strength ;  and  were  it  not 
for  some  provision  that  he  has  made  to  sustain  us» 
we  could  not  preserve  our  lives  for  a  single  mo>* 
ment% 

MATILDA. 

Then  the  philosophy  of  the  mind  is  very  much 
the  same  with  religion. 

DE.    HEEBEET. 

.  One  part  of  it  is  called  by  the  name  of  natural 
theology,  or  natural  religion.  It  is  certainly  the 
most  sublime,  and,  I  think,  the  most  beautiful 
and  useful  of  the  whole.  The  greater  the  height 
to  which  we  rise,  the  better  do  we  discern  the* 
positions  of  things  around  us ;  and  when  we  sur- 
vey our  duties  as  rational  beings,  from  that  unt* 
verse  which  connects  us  with  our  Qod  as  moral 
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and  responsible,  we  can  hardly  fail  in  profiting  h^ 
the  association. 

I  will  not,  however,  weary  you  with  many  mor^ 
of  the  uses  of  the  subject  upon  which  we  are  soon 
to  enter;  but  still  there  are  a  few  that  I  can 
hardly  pass  over  without  some  notice,  however 
slight. 

A  knowledge  of  the  human  mind,  of  the  various 
feelings,  and  of  the  means  by  which  pleasant 
ones  may  be  excited,  and  painful  ones  avoided, 
pannot  fail  in  sweetening  the  intercourse  of  persons 
of  the  same  class ;  by  enabling  us  to  avoid  all 
means  of  giving  pain  and  offence,  as  well  as  prevent- 
ing us  from  taking  offence  where  none  is  intended. 
Among  those  who  are  by  their  circumstances 
exempted  from  the  wants  that  distress  the  poor,  a 
very  large  portion  of  the  uneasiness  that  is  felt 
arises  from  misunderstandings,  which  could  not  so 
much  as  exist  if  the  parties  had  that  knowledge  of 
the  feelings  of  the  human  mind,  and  that  discipline 
in  the  management  of  them,  which  it  is  one  of  the 
objects  of  intellectual  philosophy  to  teach. 

The  same  knowledge  would  teach  us  to  conduct 
ourselves  with  more  tenderness  an^  humility— 
that  is,  with  more  true  dignity — ^to  those  whom 
the  accidents  of  life  have  placid  in  conditions  in- 
ferior to  our  own.  The  consideration  that  all 
men,  from  the  prince  to  the  peasant,  have  pre- 
cisely the  same  feelings,  and  stand  in  precisely 
the  same  relation  to  the  Creator  of  the  world, 
coupled  with  the  knowledge  that  the  grand  dif- 
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ferences  of  men  are  mmtal,  and  ^laattimaUf  cfoe 
individual,  if  circumstances  had  dnwnrUm^QUt^ 
would  have  shone  as  miich  as  •my  others  fcan 
hardly  fail  to  elevate  «» ivell  as  b>  eqnaUM  loto 
affections  {or  the  whole  rational  family  ofi^our 
common  Father.  '  -^^ 

Another  thing.  In  whatever  situation  of  Jid^vre 
may  be  called  upon  to  perfom  OM  piirtl  in 
society  and  discharge  those  duties '  whick.  €!< soy 
member  of  a  community  owes  ito  tbefotibeft  mtm^ 
bers,  we  shall  find  thut  ailooiniMgt  bfttju^rdm* 
man  mind  will  invariably  enable[vs>.l»^parf(>tai 
our  duty  in  a  manner  HMWd  n^^ehicf^ia^^^ 
and  more  agreeable  to  other9k<<  JBv«vy)'^|Mrt)itir 
society  is  fuU  of  idols^  to  n^iioh:  idie4gtlora«|)rp#^ 
their  blind  devotion ;  «id  whenefret  isiie^fToW^ 
to  be  met  with,  the  natural  tendency  .i^f  i^tolle^liial 
philosophy  is  to  expose  and  explodir  tb«»(|.-  >Jfot 
no  where  are  those  idols  mpre  abtdndfot  .ihto/jHi 
politics,  where  the  springs  of  aetiw  ax^*  .i^  -tibe 
hands  of  a  few,  and  the  great  body  of  .the  p^pfe 
are  called  upon  to  obey,  and  ta«ct|.irltbQi^«^y 
reason  being  assigned  in  Ihd  oflieiid; .  m4Wltttite, 
which  is  enforced  by  power,  and  not  by,  p^arvui^ 
sion.  This  mode  of  enforcemwt  is  uiiav(H|iiMe, 
as  there  could  not  be  the  means  of  ?9ImUd^)i«v^ 
individual,  in  an  empire  containing  many.miUJiQQi, 
a  lecture  upon  the  propriety  of  ev»ry  ce^p^md. 
But  though  this  be  unavoidable,  it  is 'attended 
with  some  evils.  The  majority  of  the  people 
yield  an  idolatrous  and  not  a  rational  obedience; 
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thejr  respect  the  institution,  whatever  may  happexx 
to  be  the  nature  of  it,  for  its  mere  existence,  and 
not  for  any  good  that  their  understandings  teach. 
them  to  find  in  it     In  consequence,  they  do  not 
exercise  that  watchfuhiess  at  all  times,  and  give 
that  warning  and  advice  which  are  essential  to  the 
best  interests  both  of  the  rulers  and  the  ruled ;  tod 
as  their  allegiance,  while  they  pay  it,  is  a  matter  of 
blind  idolatry,  and  not  of  reason,  they  are  at  the 
mercy  of  every  demagogue  that  may  happen-  to 
proclaim  an  opposite  line  of  conduct  with  sufficient 
boldness  and  noise.     A  more  general  dii^^sion  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  human  mind  would  remove 
these  evils ;  and  while  it  would  abridge  the  labour 
of  legislators  and  governors,   and  render  what 
remained  more  valuable,  it  would,  at  the  same 
time,   prevent   the  people  from  allowing    thdr 
rights  to  be  abridged  in  times  of  anarchy,  and  their 
minds  from  being  influenced  and   carried  away 
by  demagogues  in  times  of  trouble. 

The  last  circumstance  that  I  shall  moition 
to  you,  recommendatory  of  the  study  of  this 
philosophy,  is  the  security  which  the  student  has 
over  it  as  a  mental  inheritance,  which  enjoyment 
cannot  squander,  and  which  others  cannot  deprive 
him  of.  Of  all  merely  temporal  possessions  and 
enjojrments,  it  is  the  nature  that  they  shall 
perish  with  the  using ;  and  in  proportion  to  the 
abundance  of  the  use,  the  stock  wears  away :  but 
it  is  the  characteristic  of  this  study  to  increase 
with  the  exercise ;  and  the  more  that  you  taste  of 
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the  pleaaare  of  self-kaowledge,  the  more  irill 
remain  for  you  still  to  taste,  and  the  keener  will 
be  your  appetite.     All  mere  worldly  distinctions 
are  at  the  mercy  of  many  contingencies ;    and 
he    who  in  these   matters  takes  what   he  con- 
siders as  the  most  secure  path»  knows  not  of  the 
pitfalls  and  hazards  with  which  it  may  be  beset. 
The  smothered  whisper  of  the  menial  of  a  man 
high  in  station,    may  occasion  the  instant  dis» 
grace  of  the  most  confidential  and  deserving  in 
his  service  ;  and  the  breaking  of  one  regiment 
has   sent  to  death,  or  exile,  or  both,  the   man 
who,  if  that  jegiment  had  stood  firm,  would  have 
been  at  the  very  summit  of  empire.     Even  the 
study  of  the  material  world  is  contingent ;  the 
organs  of  the.  senses  may  fail  one  by  one,  the 
sources  of  knowledge  may  be  all  shut  up,  and  the 
glory  of  the  heavens,  and  the  beauty  of  the  earth, 
may  be  to  the  sad  remnant  of  humanity  as  if  they 
were  not;    but  though  every  sense  were  extin- 
guished, though  the  book  of  nature  were  closed,  for 
ever  closed,  the  mind  could  pursue  its  trains  of 
inward  reflection,  and,  amid  the  desolation,  rise 
to  higher  views,  as  we  find  that  contemplation 
can  be  better  carried  on  in  solitude  than  in  a 
crowd,  in  the  silence  of  the  night  than  during 
the  bustle  and  the  activity  of  the  day. 

In  the  meantime,  my  children,  farewell.  Think 
of  what  we  have  been  saying ;  for  remember,  that 
what  you  may  be  told  by  me,  or  by  any  body 
else,  verbally  or  from  a  book,  is  not  knowledge 
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till  you  have  made  it  your  own,  and  by  arranging 
it  in  your  mind,  understood  the  whole,  not  only 
as  to  what  it  may  contain  in  itself,  but  as  to  the 
future  knowledge  to  which  it  may  lead.  We  shall 
soon  meet  again,  and  be  assured  that  this  subject 
will  need  all  our  attention. 
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CONVERSATION  II. 


GENERAL    DIVISIONS    OF    INTELLECTUAL    PHILO^ 
SOPHY — METHOD  OF  PHILOSOPHICAL  INQUIRY. 


DR.    HERBERT. 


Well,  I  have  no  doubt  that,  since  we  had  our 
last  conversation,  you  have  been  thinking  about 
this  philosophy  or  knowledge  of  the  mind — ^have 
any  of  you  found  out  how  we  shall  set  about  it  ? 


MARY. 


Perhaps  you  will  have  the  kindness  to  tell  us, 
and  I  am  sure  we  will  listen  to  you. 


DR.    HERBERT. 


I  have  doubts  if  that  would  be  the  best  way  : 
in  all  cases  of  that  kind,  there  is  danger  of  our 
learning  the  words  and  not  the  meaning.  Has 
any  other  of  you  any  thing  to  propose  P 


CHARLES. 


We  may  get  a  book,  and  read  it  carefully ;  and 
when  we  meet  with  any  thing  that  we  do  not 
understand,  we  will  come  to  you  for  an  expla* 
nation. 
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DR.    HERBERT. 


That  would  not  altogether  do  either,  Charles  : 
many  people  are,  no  doubt,  obliged  to  instruct 
themselves  by  reading ;  but  if  that  about  which 
you  wanted  to  be  informed  were  a  material 
tiling,  say  an  elephant  for  instance,  whether  wotdd 
you  prefer  seeing  it  or  reading  a  description  of  it  ? 


EDWARD. 


Of  course  we  wcmld  ^der  seeing  the  elephant ; 
at  leasts  I  am  sure  I  would. 


BR.    HERBERT. 


Then  each  of  us  has  got  a  mind,  and  we  have 
only  to  study  that. 


MATILDA. 


But  we  cannot  see  it :  you  told  us  that  we  could 
not  know  any  thing  about  the  nature  of  it,  further 
than  how  it  acts. 


DR.    HERBERT. 


And  how  much  more  than  that  could  you  know 
about  the  elephant  ? 


EDWARD. 


A  great  deal,  surely.  An  elephant  has  got  a 
great  body,  thick  clumsy  legs,  long  hanging  eara^ 
small  ugly  eyes— 
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liAEY. 


No,  pretty  eyes,   Edward;  eyes   that  would 
make  a  person  believe  the  beast  were  thinking. 


SDWA&D. 

«  Pretty,  thbking  eyes,"  then,  large  tusks,  not 
a  v«ry  pretty  mouth,  and  a  trtivk  with  whick  it 
eeilld  fMck  up  a  pin  or  fell  an  ox ;  iHnen  h  has  got 
skin,  and  flesh,  and  Uood,  and  bnms,  and  m 
stomach* 

DB.    HEllBERT. 

Nor  doubt  it  has  got  all  these ;  and  yet  when 
you  have  mentioned  them  all,  you  have  not  told 
us  what  an  elephant  is ;  you  have  only  mentioned 
the  names  of  some  of  the  parts  of  its  body  ;  and 
if  we  said  that  the  mind  is  that  which  perceives, 
md  remembers,  and  compares,  and  judges,  and 
comlnnes,  and  associates,  and  has  feelings  and 
emotions,  such  as  ciourage,  and  pity,  and  joy,  and 
airier,  we  should  give  just  the  same  account  of  it 
as  you  have  given  of  the  elephant ;  and  yet  we 
have  no  more  knowledge  of  it  than  we  had  before, 
though  we  have  the  names  which  the  people  who 
use  our  language  have  agreed  to  give  to  some  of 
its  phenomena  or  appearances. 

CHARLES. 

But  we  can  see  and  feel  all  the  parts  of  the 
ckphant,  or  we  can  cxanine  and  analyse  them  as 
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substances,  and  we  can  make  a  picture  of  the  ani- 
mal itself. 

DR.    HERBERT. 

That  is  all  very  true,  Charles ;  but,  after  all,  it 
amounts  to  nothing  more  than  saying  that  the 
elephant  is  a  physical  being,  the  whole  of  which, 
as  well  as  the  parts  of  which  it  is  made  up,  is 
cognizable  by  the  senses  ;  and  that  the  mind  is 
a  being  whidi  is  not  physical,  and  of  which,  or 
its  parts,  the  senses  can  take  no  cognizance. 

MARY» 

We  cati  say  something  more  about  the  elephant ; 
it  is  the  most  sagacious,  and,  when  properly  trained 
and  treated,  the  most  tractable  of  animals. 

JOB.    HERBERT. 

That  i^coiAhig  a  little  nearer  to  the  right  view 
of  the  matter,  Mary ;  the  mind  is  still  more  sa- 
gacious and  more  tractable  than  the  elephant. 
But  how  do  you  find  out  the  ingenuity  and  trac- 
tability  of  the  elephant ;  is  it  from  his  size,  hi£i 
power,  or  any  of  those  parts  of  him  that  have 
been  named  ? 

EDWARD^ 

No ;  for  when  I  first  saw  the  picture,  with  the 
clumsy  body,  the  legs  like  the  stiunps  of  trees,  the 
little  eyes,  and  the  nose  like  a  great  thick  rope's 
end,  more  like  a  tail  than-  a  nose,  I  t}iought  so 
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great  and  shapeless  a  thing  could  hardly  have 
.walked,  instead  of  doing  all  that  I  have  since 
been  told  and  have  read  about  him,  and  even  what 
I  saw  myself  of  the  one  at  the  menagerie.  The 
trunk  answered  all  the  purposes  of  a  hand,  or 
even  of  two  hands,  for  I  have  seen  him  hold  a 
large  thing  in  the  coil  of  it,  and  take  up  a  little 
one  with  the  thumb  and  finger  at  the  end ;  and  I 
shall  never  forget  how  he  served  a  countryn^ui 
.who  played  him  a  trick.  It  was  revenge,  no 
doubt,  but  the  man  had  no  right  to  teaze  a  beast 
that  was  shut  up  in  a  cage  and  made  a  show  of. 
The  folks  were  giving  the  elephant  apples  and  bits 
of  gingerbread,  which  he  took  with  his  trunk,  and 
,  some  gave  him  halfpence,  with  which  he  bought 
^kes  from  a  basket-woman.  Well,  there  was  one 
man  that  held  out  a  piece  of  gingerbread  to  the 
elephant,  and  just  as  he  was  to  lay  hold  of  it, 
the  man  hit  the  trunk  a  blow  and  went  to  another 
part  of  the  booth.  The  elephant  looked  after  him, 
but  continued  to  be  as  civil  to  the  rest  of  the 
people  as  ever.  But  when,  a  good  while  after, 
the  man  who  had  hit  him  came  within  his  reach, 
he  gave  him  a  blow  with  the  trunk,  which 
knocked  him  to  the  ground,  before  any  one  knew 
what  the  elephant  was  going  to  do.  Nobody 
could  have  found  out  that  he  would  have  done 
that,  if  they  had  not  seen  him  do  it. 

na.    HERBEBT. 

Well,  this  case  of  the  elephant  may  teach  us 
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$ereral  things.  In  the  first  place,  it  may  teacii 
you,  Edward,  nerar  to  offer  any  insult  or  wraagj 
.«id  never  to  make  an  exhibition  of  yourself  tB 
a  stranger  of  whom  you  know  nothing ;  and,  in 
the  second  place,  it  points  out  where  we  must  seek 
lor  knowledge  of  the  mind.  The  form  and  ap* 
pearance  of  the  elephant  gave  you  no  idea  what- 
ever of  his  sagacity  ;  and  thus  you  see  that  saga- 
city or  understanding,  even  in  an  animal,  is  not  to 
be  discovered  by  any  investigation  of  its  form, 
its  fflze,  or  its  composition  as  a  material  sub- 
Btanoe ;  but  the  human  mind  is  far  more  saga- 
cious than  any  elephant,  and,  therefore,  we  should 
not  have  been  any  better  prepared  for  the  know- 
ledge of  it,  though  we  had  known  every  thing 
about  it  as  a  material  substance,  than  we  axe  now, 
whoi  we  know,  and  can  know,  nothing  whatever 
about  it.  We  must  arrive  at  the  knowledge  of 
that,  just  as  we  arrive  at  that  of  the  sagacity  oi 
the  elephant,  or  that  of  the  disposition  of  any 
other  animal,  by  observing  it  ourselves,  or  by 
reading  or  hearing  whatever  others  have  observed 
of  it. 

CHABLES. 

Then  we  may  study  intellectual  philosophy 
from  all  the  history  and  all  the  biography  that  is 
written? 

.    Certainly  we  may ;  and  not  only  firom  these. 
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but  from  every  invention  and  diBoovery,  whether 
voice,  or  action,  or  performance,  that  have  been 
achieved  or  performed  by  man.  They  are  all  the 
results  or  effects  of  the  states  of  the  mind.  So 
that  you  see  we  have  more  abundant  materials 
here,  than  in  any  other  science :  and  we  have  our 
own  minds  in  addition— the  study  of  which  is  more 
important  than  all  the  rest. 

MARY. 

But  are  we  not  in  danger  of  getting  confused 
in  the  very  multitude  of  our  means  of  inforiQation? 
If  I  am  told  the  same  story  by  two  or  three 
persons,  I  never  understand  it  so  clearly  as  when 
I  am  told  it  by  one. 

DB.  HEBBERT. 

That  i^  not  the  fSault  of  the  story,  but  of  the 
narrators,  each  of  whom  takes  a  different  view  of 
it ;  and  if  you  were  to  read  all  the  accounts  of 
the  human  mind  that  have  been  written  by  the 
authors  that  have  treated  of  it,  you  would 
probably  understand  less  of  it  than  you  do  now 
that  you  have  not  read  a  word  on  the  subject. 
In  no  one  branch  of  study  may  it  more  truly  be 
said,  that  they  have  ^^  darkened  counsel  by  words 
without  knowledge.^' 

CHARLES. 

But  if  80  many  men,  and  they,  as  you  have  said, 
men  of  ability,  have  gone  wrong,  how  can  we  hope 
to  be 'right,  unless  we  first  know  all  the  blunders 
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that  they  have  made,  and  so  be  prepared  not  ta 
fall  into  any  of  them  ? 

DB.  HERBERT. 

We  do  not  try  to  teach  men  to  be  good,  by 
repeating  to  them  the  accounts  of  all  the  crimes 
that  other  men  have  committed,  for  we  have 
experience  that  the  knowledge  of  such  matters 
tends  more  to  tempt  than  to  teach  those  who 
have  weak  minds ;  we  rather  endeavour  to  impress 
upon  them  that  it  is  their  interest  to  be  good,  and 
to  keep  them  as  much  in  ignorance  of  vice  as  pos- 
sible. Just  so,  in  the  philosophy  of  mind,  it 
would  not  be  the  very  wisest  or  safest  course  to 
begin  by  an  enumeration  of  all  the  errors  and 
mistakes,  in  the  multiplicity  of  which  the  greater 
part  of  a  lifetime  would  be  wasted,  and  in  the 
mazes  of  some  of  which  we  would  be  at  least  in 
great  danger  of  being  lost,  if  we  did  not  take 
truth  with  us  as  our  guide? 

EDWARD. 

But  if,  as  men,  those  men  have  been  in  error, 
how  can  we  hope  to  be  right  ? 

DR.  HERBRBT. 

By  a  very  easy  means — ^by  avoiding  what  has 
tended  more  than  any  thing  to  set  the  clever  men 
of  whom  we  are  speaking  wrong.  Truth  was  too 
simple,  too  much  within  the  power  of  the  vulgar, 
to  be  worthy  the  consideration  of  philosophers. 
In  all  that  portion  of  nature,  whether  physical,  as 
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relating  to  the  external  world,  or  intellectual  as 
relating  to  the  mind,  there  is  no  mystery,  and 
very  few  things  about  which  the  opinion  or  belief 
of  one  man  can  be  di£Perent  from  that  of  another, 
unless  in  matters  of  mere  feeling  and  taste ;  and 
thus  it  should  seem,  that  the  philosophers,  in  order 
to  have  something  peculiarly  their  own,  set  about 
the  making  of  mysteries. 

CHARLES. 

Respecting  what  then  are  we  to  inquire  so  as  to 
be  certain,  or  as  nearly  certain  as  possible,  that  we 
are  in  the  way  of  the  truth  ? 

DB.  HEEBEET. 

That  will  depend  partly  on  the  subjects  of  our 
inquiries,  and  partly  on  the  mode  in  which  those 
inquiries  are  carried  on.  The  subject  of  our 
inquiry  is  the  intellectual  part  of  man,  in  its  states 
or  aflPections,  as  they  are  felt  by  himself  or  per- 
ceived by  others,  without  any  reference  whatever 
to  the  abstract  nature  of  that  which  is  affected-— 
that  is,  to  it  as  a  substance,  or  as  being  different 
from  the  affections  themselves.  We  shall  simplify 
the  matter,  however,  if  we  divide  it  into  parts, 
corresponding  to  the  different  states  or  relations  in 
which  man  as  a  being  may  be  considered  to  be 
found.  Now,  can  any  of  you  tell  me  the  simplest 
state  in  which  man  can  be  placed  ? 

VOL.    I.  E 
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MARY. 

When  he  has  nobody  to  please  or  offend,  or 
think  of,  but  only  himself.  Robinson  Crusoe  on 
the  island. 

DR.  HERBERT. 

Well,  Robinson  Crusoe  on  the  island,  and  ere 
yet  he  had  found  his  man  Friday,  or  even  the 
savages,  had  the  same  mind  as  if  he  had  been 
placed  in  the  most  active  situation  in  the  most 
bustling  city.  He  had  not  the  opportunity  of 
exercising  his  affections  and  feelings ;  but  you  have 
no  doubt  that  he  had  the  capacity  of  exercising 
them,  and  only  wanted  the  proper  objects  in  order 
to  call  tnem  forth. 

MABY. 

No  question  that  he  had. 

DR.  HERBERT. 

Then  the  first  branch  of  the  philosophy  of  man 
will  be  to  consider  him  as  an  individual,  merely  as 
he  is  endowed  with  certain  faculties,  and  capable 
of  exercising  them.  This  branch  of  the  subject 
we  may  call  the  physiology  of  t/ie  mind,  which 
simply  means  that  it  is  the  description  or  nam- 
ing of  the  nature,  that  is,  of  the  operations  or 
phenomena,  of  the  mind,  as  they  are  excited  by 
external  objects,  or  by  the  internal  operations  of 
the  mind  itself.     To  this  branch  of  the  subject  it 
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will  be  necessary  to  attend  first,  as  a  right  under- 
standing of  it  is  the  foundation  of  all  the  others. 

EDWAED. 

But  will  not  that  be  very  difficult?  I  can 
understand  how  we  are  able  to  think  about  that 
which  we  have  handled,  or  seen,  or  heard;  but 
how  can  we  think  about  that  of  which  we  have 
handled,  or  seen,  or  heard  nothing  ? 

DE.    HEaBEET. 

In  the  meantime  we  shall  content  ourselves  with 
believing  that  we  do  it ;  and  even  you  must  admit 
the  fact,  not  only  when  you  are  awake,  but  when 
you  are  asleep.  Do  you  not  remember  the  dream 
that  you  had  about  the  monster  ?  Did  you  handle 
or  see  that,  or  did  anybody  tell  you  of  it  ? 

EDWABD. 

No,  but  I  thought  I  saw  it ;  and  if  I  had  not 
awakened  in  the  attempt  to  run  from  it,  I  am  sure 
I  should  have  thought  that  I  felt  it  too, 

PE.    HEEBEET. 

Well,  since  you  could  not  only  think,  and  be 
terrified  at  the  operation  of  your  own  mind,  in  a 
dream,  but  remember  that  dream  after  -  you 
awakened,  will  you  not  admit  that  other  people 
may  think,  when  they  are  awake,  about  that  of 
which  they  have  had  no  information,  by  touching, 
seeing,  or  hearing  P 
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EDWARD. 

But  I  thought  and  believed  that  I  actually  saw 
the  monster. 

DR.    HERBERT. 

So  you  told  us ;  and  also  that  it  came  out  of  a 
thicket,  with  black  leaves,  and  thorns  half  a  foot 
long,  in  the  midst  of  a  country  where  you  could 
see  nothing  else  but  sand ;  and  that  the  sun  was 
shining  very  hot.  Now  all  this,  you  know,  could 
not  be  in  any  other  way  than  in  your  mind; 
for  it  was  quite  dark,  and  you  were  in  bed,  with 
neither  black  leaf,  thorn,  nor  monsta*,  to  annoy 
you;  so  that  you  yourself  have  experienced 
enough  to  shew  you,  that  there  are  thoughts  whidi 
the  mind  can  entertain,  and  appearances  that  it 
believes  at  the  time,  and  can  remember  and  de- 
scribe afterwards,  of  which  it  can  have  had  no 
correct  information  from  without.  But  we  shall 
have  occasion  to  refer  to  that  afterwards,  so  let  us 
at  present  enumerate  the  other  parts  of  our  subject. 
Is  it  necessary  to  study  man  in  any  other  relation 
than  as  a  single  and  solitary  individual — as  Crusoe 
on  the  island  ? 

MATIXDA. 

Certainly,  for  men  live  in  society ;  and  I  dare 
say  even  Crusoe  would  not  have  been  alone  if  he 
could  have  prevented  it. 

DR.   HERBERT. 

Most  likely  not,   and  as  we  wish  to  live  in 
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society,  and  the  other  members  of  that  society  have 
the  very  same  nature  as  we  have,  we  must  ensure 
their  good  at&ces  by  giving  them  ours :  we  must 
respect  their  feelings  and  their  property,  in  order 
that  they  may  respect  ours ;  and  in  that  we  must, 
even  though  there  were  no  such  thing  as  kindness 
or  the  desire  of  doing  good  in  our  nature,  do  them 
all  manner  of  kind  offices,  upon  the  merely  selfish 
principle  of  getting  them  to  do  us  kind  offices  in 
return.  This  produces  a  new  set  of  affections,  or 
states  of  the  mind,  which  could  have  no  existence 
if  man  were  merely  an  individual.  The  study  of 
them  forms  a  second  branch  of  intellectual  philo- 
sophy, to  which  the  name  of  ethics^  or  the  phi- 
losophy of  morals,  has  been  given.  The  word 
morals  means  merely  our  manners,  or  our  conduct 
as  it  appears  to  others;  but  as  others  may  be 
either  pleased  or  displeased  with  that  conduct, 
and  as,  living  in  society,  it  is  our  interest  that  they 
should  be  pleased  with  it,  we,  in  common  language, 
often  use  the  word  morals,  as  descriptive  only  of 
that  conduct  which  is  agreeable  to  others.  Do  we 
stand  in  any  other  relations  than  these  ? 

CHABLES. 

Yes,  we  owe  duties  to  the  country  of  which  we 
are  inhabitants,  and  the  public  have  a  claim  on 
us  to  assist  in  maintaining  those  laws  and  regular- 
tions  by  which  our  persons  and  our  property  are 
protected. 
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DB.   HERBERT. 

And  we  owe  many  other  duties  to  our  country 
than  these.  It  is  our  duty  to  promote,  as  far  as 
we  can,  every  thing  that  can  increase  the  happi- 
ness and  enjoyment  of  the  people  among  whom  we 
live ;  and  to  lessen,  as  far  as  may  be  in  our  power, 
the  errors,  whether  they  arise  from  ignorance, 
injudicious  laws  and  restrictions,  or  the  tyranny 
of  individuals,  or  anything  else  that  retards  their 
improvement.  While  we  are  doing  these  things, 
we  are  at  the  same  time  forwarding  the  cause  of 
morality ;  because  there  is  nothing  which  tends 
so  much  to  rouse  and  keep  alive  the  anger^  the 
revenge,  and  the  other  bad  passions  of  men,  as 
subjecting  them  to  hardships  and  privations  of 
which  they  cannot  see  the  reason  or  admit  the 
justice.  This  branch  of  the  subject  is  usually 
called  politics  J  or  the  philosophy  of  the  many,  or  of 
the  nation  ;  and  though  some  are  of  opinion  that 
it  is  chiefly  valuable  to  statesmen  who  make  laws, 
and  rulers  who  put  them  in  execution,  yet  that 
man  must  be  very  insignificant  indeed  who  can 
perform  his  part  in  society  without  some  know- 
ledge of  it. 

MATILDA. 

You  mentioned  before  that  religion  formed  one 
of  the  branches  of  intellectual  philosophy. 
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DK.    HEKBERT. 


So  it  does,  Matilda,  and  not  of  intellectual  phi- 
losophy only,  but  of  the  whole  philosophy  of 
nature.  Th»:«  is  not  a  star  in  the  sky,  a  leaf 
in  the  grove,  or  an  insect  in  the  sunbeam,  that 
does  not,  when  contemplated  in  the  spirit  of 
true  philosophy,  reveal  the  existence,  and  proclaim 
the  wisdom  and  the  power,  of  its  Maker.  And,  of 
course,  as  the  human  mind  is  the  highest  subject — 
the  subject  most  nearly  approaching  to  Oodhead, 
though  the  difference  be  to  us  immeasurable  in 
kind — which  we  meet  with  in  the  study  of  crea- 
tion ;  the  existence  of  a  Creator  is  more  evidently 
perceived,  and  his  attributes  more  clearly  made 
out,  when  we  are  studying  the  human  mind, 
than  when  we  are  studying  any  thing  else. 
The  religion  which  forms  part  of  intellectual 
philosophy,  or  rather  which  arise»  from  the  con- 
templation of  that  science,  at  every  step  we  take  in 
it,  is  not  our  holy  reUgion— the  system  of  Chris- 
tianity,  as  predicted  in  the  scriptures  of  the  Old 
Testament,andfulfilledin  thoseof  the  New.  Itis  not 
the  religion  of  man  as  a  sinner,  standing  in  need  of 
salvation  through  our  blessed  Lord ;  neither  is  it 
exactly  the  religion  of  man  as  a  moral  creature, 
accountable  in  a  future  state  for  his  conduct  in 
this ;  for  of  the  mysteries  of  the  Christian  faith, 
or  of  the  nature  of  a  future  state,  either  of  reward 
or  of  punishment,we  can  know  nothing  by  the  light 
of  the  clearest  philosophy,  and  we  must,  therefore, 
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have  remained  for  ever  ignorant  of  them,  if  it  had 
not  pleased  God  to  reveal  them  directly  in  his 
word.     The  religion  which  arises  in  the  progress 
of  the  philosophy  of  mind  is  the  religion  of  adora- 
tion,—of  a  creature  who,  while  he  is  finding  indu- 
bitable proof    of   his  own  mental  immortality, 
cannot  withhold  his  admiration  and  his  love  from 
that  Almighty  Being,  felt,  yet  uncomprehended, 
who    reared  the  mighty   fabric  of  the  imiverse, 
and  endowed  man  with  powers  capable  of  the  con- 
templation of  it.     This  is  natural  religion^    or 
natural  theology ;  the  belief  of  which,  to  a  well- 
informed  and  properly  constituted  mind,  is  as  irre- 
sistible, and    depends   as  little  upon  opinion    or 
reasoning,  as  the  belief  of  man  in  his  own  exist- 
ence, or  in  that  of  the  material  world  around  him. 
To  a  certain  extent,  this  religion  accompanies  the 
study  of  the  whole  of  nature ;  and  though  there 
have  been  some  who  have  professed  to  doubt  or 
even  to  deny  it,  it  seems  doubtful  if  ever  there 
was  a  man,  not  labouring  under  some  mental  de- 
lusion (for  the  delusions  of  mistaken  philosophy 
are  as  wild  and  unaccountable  as   those   of   the 
maniac  on  his  bed  of  straw),  who  seriously  doubted 
that    along  with    the    creation    there   must  be  a 
Creator. 

CHARLES. 

A  subject  so  extensive,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
difficult,  must  occupy  us  a  great  while. 

« 
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DB.  HEBBEET. 

Not  80  long  as  you  imagine ;  for  if  we  can  un- 
derstand the  great  outline,  our  minds  will  have 
derived  so  much  strength  and  dexterity  from  that, 
that  we  shall  be  able  to  prosecute  the  details  by 
ourselves;  and  ethics,  politics,  and  natural  re- 
ligion, are  little  else  than  applications  of  the 
physiology  of  the  mind. 

EOWABD. 

I  cannot  see  how  we  are  to  begin.  When  I  am 
thinking  myself,  I  have  not  one  self  to  think,  and 
another  to  observe  how  I  think ;  and  as  for  other 
people,  I  cannot  tell  what  they  think,  or  even  that 
they  think  at  all,  if  they  do  not  tell  me,  and  then 
I  cannot  be  sure  that  they  tell  me  the  truth. 

DB.    HEBBEET. 

We  must  begin,  in  the  same  way  that  we  begin 
the  study  of  anything  or  object  in  nature,  by 
examining  its  appearances,  and  classing  those  that 
have  points  of  resemblance,  so  as  to  lessen  as  much 
aa  possible  the  number  of  words  with  which  we 
have  to  burden  our  memory ;  then,  as  to  the  sup- 
posed difficulty  of  our  not  having  one  self  (or 
mind)  to  think,  and  another  to  observe  how  we 
think,  we  are  just  in  the  same  condition  with 
regard  to  the  mind  itself,  as  we  are  with  regard  to 
other  things.  When  we  see  a  rainbow,  we  have  not 
one  perception  by  which  we  discern  it,  and  another 
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by  which  we  decide  whether  it  is  a  rainbow  or  not ; 
when  we  hear  the  sound  of  any  particular  instru- 
ment, as  of  an  organ,  we  have  not  one  perception  by 
which  we  hear  the  sound,  and  another  by  which  we 
decide  that  it  is  the  sound  of  an  organ ;  when  we 
touch  a  smooth  surface,  we  have  not  one  percep- 
tion by  which  we  know  that  we  are  touching  a 
surface,  and  another  by  which  we  determine  that 
that  surface  is  smooth ;  when  we  smell  any  per- 
fume, as  that  of  a  rose,  we  have  not  one  percep- 
tion to  tell  us  that  we  are  smelling  a  perfume, 
and  another  to  decide  that  it  is  the  perfume  of  a 
rose ;  and  when  we  taste  fruit,  as  a  plum  or  a 
peach,  we  have  not  one  perception  by  which  we 
know  that  we  are  tasting,  and  another  by  which 
we  find  out  that  the  substance  tasted  is  a  particu- 
lar kind  of  fruit.  In  all  these  cases,  and  in  every 
case  in  which  we  can  have  a  knowledge  of  any 
one  quality  of  a  material  substance,  as  discover- 
able by  the  senses,  th^e  is  but  one  perception, 
that  of  the  quality,  and  it  is  instantaneous  and 
indivisible. 

EDWAED. 

But  I  may  perceive  the  taste,  or  any  other 
quality,  whatever  it  may  be,  and  yet  be  ignorant 
of  the  thing  of  which  it  is  a  quality.  The  first 
time  that  I  tasted  a  pine-apple,  I  knew  that  it 
was  a  nice  taste ;  but  I  did  not  know  what  taste 
it  was,  as  I  then  knew  nothing  about  a  pine- 
apple. 
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DE.   HEEBEBT. 

But  you  found  out  afterwards  that  it  was  a 
pine-apple  that  you  had  tasted. 

EDWABD. 

Yes,  after  I  was  told,  saw  it  growing,  and  heard 
all  about  it. 

DB.   HEEBEBT. 

And  if  they  had  told  you  that  the  fruit  was  a 
mango,  or  a  guava,  or  anything  that  you  had  not 
before  seen  and  tasted,  would  you  have  been 
satisfied  with  that,  or  would  you  have  still  waited, 
ignorant  of  what  it  was,  till  some  one  told  you  it 
was  a  pine*apple  P 

KDWABD. 

As  I  would  have  had  no  right  to  believe  that 
they  were  imposing  upon  me,  I  should  have 
taken  whatever  name  they  gave  it. 

CHABLES. 

Then,  as  far  as  the  taste  was  concerned,  Edward 
did  not  get  any  information ;  he  only  got  a  name 
for  that  which  he  knew  before. 

DE.    HEEBEBT. 

Yes ;  and  without  showing  you  or  telling  you 
some  otlier  property  of  the  fruit,  which  shall  oc- 
casion  a   new  sensation  or  impression,  different 
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from  that  of  taste,  a  name  is  all  that  anybody 
could  give  you.  One  of  the  greatest  dangers 
that  people  run,  in  their  attempts  to  acquire  infor- 
mation, especially  on  subjects  that  are  difficult,  is 
imagining  that  they  have  gained  knowledge  when 
they,  have  only  got  names.  You  remember  the 
history  in  the  beginning  of  the  book  of  6»:iesis. 
What  were  the  creatures  sent  to  Adam  for  ? 

MARY. 

That  he  might  give  each  of  them  a  name ;  and 
whatever  he  called  each  of  them  was  its  name. 

DE.    HERBERT. 

And  I  suppose  Adam  would  pay  particular  at^ 
tention  to  what  they  were  like,  before  he  named 
them,  in  order  that  he  might  know  them  by  their 
names  when  he  met  them  again. 

MATILDA. 

If  he  had  not  done  that,  the  na.mes  would  have 
been  of  no  use. 

EDWARD. 

But  the  names  would  have  been  of  no  use  to 
Adam  if  he  had  remained  alone,  as  he  was  at  the 
time  when  the  names  were  given,  because  he  must 
have  known  a  lion  from  a  bear,  just  as  well  before 
he  gave  them  their  names  as  after ;  and  it  would 
have  made  no  difference  though  he  had  at  first 
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called  the  lion  a  bear,  and  the  bear  a  lion ;  though 
after  there  were  more  people,  the  names  woidd 
enable  them  to  communicate  to  each  other  any- 
thing more  that  they  might  have  found  out  about 
the  animals ;  and  after  the  names  had  been  first 
applied,  it  would  have  been  improper  to  change 
them,  because  it  would  have  given  everybody  the 
trouble  of  learning  them  a  second  time. 

OR.    HERBERT. 

Then  do  you  not  perceive  that  names  (or,  which 
is  the  same  thing,  language)  are  of  no  use  in  pro- 
curing original  information  about  anything  that 
exists,  though  they  enable  one  person  to  com- 
municate what  he  knows  to  others  ?  Before  we  can 
add  any  fact  to  the  stock  of  information,  we  must 
observe  some  new  quality  or  appearance. 

EDWARD. 

When  I  say  that  "  book''  is  a  **  substantive 
noun,''  do  I  not  give  some  kindof  explanation  of  it  ? 

DR.   HERBERT. 

You  give  it  the  name  that  grammarians  give  it 
in  their  arranging  of  words  into  classes :  and,  in 
the  same  manner,  if  you  were  to  call  your  pine- 
apple a  bromelia^  you  would  give  it  the  name 
which  botanists  use  in  their  classification ;  but,  in- 
stead of  communicating  any  information,  you 
would  make  the  matter  more  dark  and  vague,  by 
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the  use  of  a  name  of  a  much  more  extensive  sig- 
nification, which  would  be  applicable  to  many  sub- 
stances, some  of  them  very  unlike  that  which  you 
meant.  You  know  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"  phenomenon,*"  do  you  not  ? 

CHABLES. 

Yes ;  it  is  the  general  name  for  an  appearance — 
any  new  subject,  or  any  new  aspect  of  a  subject, 
that  is  apparent  to  the  sight. 

D£.   HERBERT. 

You  know  what  an  eclipse  of  the  sun  is  ? 

EDWARD. 

It  is  the  obscuration  of  the  whole  or  a  part  of 
the  disc  or  face  of  the  sun,  occasioned  by  the 
moon  coming  between  the  sun  and  the  inhabitants 
of  the  place  where  the  eclipse  is  visible.  It  can 
only  happen  at  the  time  of  a  new  moon,  and  only 
then  when  the  moon  is  within  a  certain  distance  of 
the  node  or  point  in  which  the  plane  of  her  orbit 
intersects  that  of  the  earth. 

DR.    HERBERT. 

* 

And  would  you  think  that  you  had  sufficiently 
explained  to  an  ignorant  person  what  an  eclipse  of 
the  sun  was,  if  you  told  him  that  it  was  a  pheno- 
menon ? 
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EDWARD. 

Certainly  not. 

DR.    HERBERT. 

There  have  been  those,  however,  who  have  been 
satisfied  to  give  and  also  to  receive  such  an  ex* 
planation,  without  any  blame  on  the  part  of  the 
latter,  as  the  ignorant  are  to  be  pitied  and  not 
blamed  for  any  imposture  that  is  imposed  upon 
them.  I  shall  mention  a  case  to  you,  on  the  truth 
of  which  you  can  depend  ;  and  I  mention  it  to  you, 
not  so  much  for  the  sake  of  telling  you  a  story 
(though,  as  I  shall  have  to  make  better  use  of  you 
by  and  by,  you  must  grant  that,  by  way  of  relaxa- 
tion), as  of  fixing  in  your  minds  the  necessity  of 
not  being  imposed  upon  by  a  mere  name  when  you 
are  in  search  of  information. 

In  a  country  town,  (I  think  it  was  in  Scotland, 
between  the  estuaries  of  the  Forth  and  Tay,) 
where  the  people  did  not  use  to  be  very  remark- 
able for  their  wisdom,  there  was  a  teacher  of 
Latin,  who  was  a  man  of  some  note  in  his  way ; 
but  as  his  profession  was  words,  and  as  he  de- 
voted himself  closely  to  it,  he  had  a  name  more 
at  hand  than  an  explanation.  Owing  to  cloudy 
weather,  or  some  other  cause,  there  had  not  been 
an  eclipse  of  the  sun  visible  for  some  time,  and 
the  people  had  cither  never  had  any  knowledge  of 
one^  or  they  hod  forgotten  it  all.      One  fine  sum- 
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mer  morning,  when  the  people  were  crowded  in  the 
market-place,  some  one  looked  up  at  the  sun,  and 
observed  a  notch  in  its  eastern  limb,  as  if  a  piece 
had  been  broken  out.      One  pointed  it  out  to 
another,  till,  in  brief  space,  the  marketing  was  at 
a  stand,  and  all  the  folks  were  gazing  at  the 
sun.      The  notch  increased,  till  the  dark  portion 
approached  the  centre  of  the  disc,  and  the  light 
became  fainter,   and  was  tinged  with  red.     They 
were  alarmed;  some  spoke  of  one  dreadful  catas- 
trophe, and   some  of  another  ;   but  the  general 
belief  was,  that  the  end  of  the  world  was  come. 
They  began  to  run  about  in  the  greatest  conster- 
nation, as  none  could  inform  the  rest  what  was  the 
matter.     At  last  the  schoolmaster  came  from  his 
class-room,  moving  with  great  solemnity,  and  pro- 
ceeded through  the  crowd.     He  found  them  all  in 
consternation  and  uproar.     **  What  is  the  matter,'' 
said  he,  ^'  are  the  people  mad  ?^     One  seized  him 
by  the  arm,  and  pointed  to  the  sun.     "  Nonsense," 
said  the  schoolmaster,   ^^  it  is  a  phenomenon ;  you 
need  not  be  in  the  least  alarmed,  for  you  may 
rely  upon  my  word  that    it   is    nothing  but    a 
phenomenon.'"  With  that,  the  expounder  of  nature 
went  his  way ;  and  the  folk  renewed  their  avoca- 
tions, consoling  one  another,  and  quite  satisfied 
that  it  was — nothing  but  a  phenomefian. 

EDWARD. 

What  a  set  of  stupids  they  must  have  been. 
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DR.  HERBERT. 


There  was  no  fault  in' them,  Edward.  You 
would  have  acted  in  the  same  way  yourself,  if  any 
person,  for  whose  opinion  you  had  respect,  had 
given  you  a  word  of  which  you  did  not  know 
the  meaning,  as  the  name  of  an  appearance  which 
you  did  not  understand. 


MATILDA. 

But,  father,  we  could  not  do  without  words  ; 
there  are  so  many  things  which  it  is  desirable 
to  know,  that  we  could  not  have  any  knowledge 
of  the  hundredth  part  of  them,  if  they  were  not 
described  to  us  in  words. 

DB.    HERBERT. 

So  far  from  wishing  to  undervalue  language  in 
your  estimation,  I  am  anxious  only  to  impress  you 
with  a  proper  sense  of  its  value.  If  it  were  not  for 
language,  our  information  would  be  limited  indeed. 
Beyond  the  limits  of  our  personal  experience,  we 
should  know  nothing  of  the  present,  which  is  the 
theatre  of  our  acting  and  enjoying;  we  should  know 
very  little  of  the  past,  which  is  the  school  of  our 
instruction ;  and  the  little  that  we  should  know 
of  the  latter,  would  be  vague  and  uncertain,  as  we 
could  obtain  it  only  by  older  persons  pointing  to 
things  present  by  signs.  Nay,  even  without 
written  language  our  information  would  be  very 
vague,  because  facts  could  be  handed  down  only 
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by  tradition ;  and  as  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  for 
two  persons,  even  though  they  have  both  been 
witnesses  of  it,  to  give  the  same  account  of  the 
same  occurrence,  you  can  easily  perceive  that  it 
n^ust  be  next  to  impossible  for  a  tradition  to  come 
down  through  a  succession  of  ages,  without 
having  a  great  deal  of  fancy  and  falsehood  mixed 
with  it,  even  although  there  were  on  the  part  of 
the  narrators  not  the  least  desire  to  alter  that 
which  had  been  communicated  to  them.  But 
while  we  thus  set  upon  language  its  proper 
value  (and,  next  to  thought  itself,  without  which 
there  could  be  no  language,  it  is  the  best  gift  of 
our  bountiful  Creator),  we  must  be  careful  not  to ' 
use  it  in  the  place  of  that,  the  place  of  which  it 
cannot  supply.  "  Words,^'  says  a  very  acute 
philosopher,  "  are  the  counters  of  wise  men,  but 
they  are  the  money  of  fools."  Now,  when  we 
wish  to  have  the  coin  of  information,  we  must  be 
very  careful  that  we  neither  ourselves  pay,  nor 
suifer  ourselves  to  be  paid,  in  counters. 

EDWASD. 

Cannot  we  get  the  explanations  of  words  in  the 
dictionary  ? 

DB.    HEBBEBT. 

Not  with  the  precision,  or  to  the  extent,  neces- 
sary for  the  purposes  of  science,  especially  of  such 
a  science  as  that  of  the  human  mind.  What  the 
^tionary  gives  us,  is  but  very  little  different  from 
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that  which  I  am  cautioning  you  against.  Instead 
of  an  explanation — an  enumeration  of  the  qualities 
of  the  object  of  which  the  word  is  the  general 
name — ^it  gives  us  generally  what  is  called  a  syno- 
nym, or  word  having  the  same  meaning ;  but  as 
there  could  not  be  two  words  of  exactly  the  same 
meaning,  without  one  of  them  being  useless,  the 
dictionary  puts  us  wrong,  in  as  far  as  the  explain- 
ing word  differs  from  the  word  which  it  purports 
to  explain ;  and  in  as  far  as  they  agree,  we  get  no 
additional  information,  unless  the  thing  used  in 
explanation  be  better  known  to  us  in  its  nature 
and  appearances  than  the  thing  that  it  is  meant  to 
explain. 

CHARLES. 

Then  how  can  we  get  any  information  at  all  f 

DB.    HEBBKRT. 

There  is  nothing  more  easy,  Charles,  or  more 
pleasant,  if  we  would  go  the  right  way  about  it. 
We  have  powers  of  observation  and  reflection,  and 
the  world  is  around  us  as  a  subject  upon  which  to 
exercise  them — a  subject  which  the  longest  and 
most  studious  life  cannot  exhaust.  Indeed  we  are 
in  danger  of  despising  the  knowledge  of  things, 
which  is  the  only  true  knowledge,  just  because  it 
is  simple  aiid  open  to  everybody ;  and  we  follow  the 
false  knowledge  of  words,  because  there  is  a  depth 
and  mystery  about  it,  that  we  are  unable  to  fathom 
and  understand. 
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MABY. 

I  suppose  Pope  alludes  to  that  when  he 
says— 

"  True  DO-meaning  puzzles  more  than  wit.'* 
DE.    HERBERT. 

Precisely  so.  Where  there  is  nothing  to  be 
found,  we  may  search  long  enough  before  we  find 
anything ;  and  this  is  the  cause  of  all  the  errors 
and  disputes  about  which  men  have  spoken  and 
written  so  much,  upon  all  subjects,  and  upon  none 
more  than  that  of  the  mind.  On  every  point  there 
is  but  one  truth  ;  but  there  is  all  the  world  beside 
in  which  to  plant  falsehood :  and  of  everything 
there  is  but  one  knowledge,  though  there  be  many 
ways  of  being  ignorant  of  it. 

EDWARD. 

But  the  difficulty  is,  to  find  the  one  among  the 
many. 

DR.    HERBERT. 

There  is  no  difficulty  in  the  matter.  The  right 
is  always  much  more  easily  found  than  the  wrong, 
and  the  road  to  it  is  always  the  shortest. 

EDWARD. 

Then  a  right  line  is  the  shortest  distance  be- 
tween two  points  in  philosophy,  as  well  as  in 
geometry. 
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DE.    HERBERT. 

You  are  correct ;  and  that  is  the  very  property 
of  that  which  they  stand  for,  which  makes  us 
apply  right  and  wrong  in  the  sense  we  do.  Right 
is  straight — the  shortest  distance  to  whatever  we 
may  be  in  pursuit  of;  and  wrong,  wrenched  or 
twisted,  is  any  longer  way  to  it,  and  always  the 
longer  the  more  that  it  is  wrong.  You  can  now 
tell  me,  I  dare  say,  how  we  are  to  obtain  a  know- 
ledge of  anything  ? 

MARY. 

We  must  go  straight  to  that  thing  itself. 

DR.    HERBERT. 

That  is  exactly  the  way,  and  it  is  the  only  way — 
simple  enough,  we  think,  after  we  have  found  it ; 
and  yet  it  is  not  more  than  two  hundred  years 
since  philo3ophcrs  would  take  it,  on  any  subject ; 
nor  nearly  so  much  since  they  would  take  it  in 
the  philosophy  of  the  mind ;  though  those  upon 
whom  they  bestowed  the  names  of  the  illiterate, 
the  ignorant,  and  the  vulgar,  had  taken  it  from 
the  beginning,  in  the  common  business  of  life ;  and 
they  had  the  example  of  the  beasts  to  teach 
them. 

EDWARD. 

It  may  then  be  said,  that  while  they  who  thought 
themselves  wise  were  playing  with  counters,  those 
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whom   they  called   fools   were    drculatiiig    the 
coin. 

DB.   HERBERT. 

Well,  let  us  take  any  substance— we  need  not 
name  it,  as  any  one  will  do— and  consider  what 
we  can  know  about  it. 

CHABLES. 

We  can  know  what  it  is,  and  what  is  the  use  of 
it.     That  is  all  that  I  can  find  out. 

EDWABD. 

We  can  know  where  it  came  from. 

DB.    HEBBEBT. 

That  is  no  part  of  the  knowledge  of  the  thing 
itself ;  are  you  difierent  when  you  come  out  of  bed^ 
and  out  of  the  garden  ? 

EDWABD. 

I  feel  differently. 

DB.    HEBBEBT. 

That  is  another  matter,  and  belongs  not  to  the 
general  knowledge  of  you,  as  Edward  Herbert, 
which  woidd  still  be  a  matter  that  could  be  in- 
quired into,  though  you  had  never  been  in  a  bed  or 
a  garden. 
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MATILDA. 

But  we  could  know  its  history. 

DB.    HKBBEBT. 

That  is  only  an  enumeration  of  its  uses ;  and 
your  brother's  statement,  though  not  given  in  the 
usual  language  of  philosophers,  is  yet  all  that 
sound  philosophy  requires.  If  we  knew  what 
everything  was,  and  what  were  the  uses  of  it, 
we  should  have  all  the  information,  not  only  that 
we  could  desire,  but  that  we  could  possibly  ob- 
tain; and,  therefore,  all  our  inquiries,  whether 
relative  to  external  nature  or  to  the  mind,  must 
be  confined  to  the  two  branches,  the  proper  eon- 
ducting  of  which  will,  therefore,  comprise  the 
whole  of  our  philosophy. 

EDWAED. 

But  will  that  apply  to  events  that  happen  as 
well  as  to  things  that  are-^to  the  felling  of  a  tree, 
or  to  its  being  broken  by  the  wind  (as  the  great 
mulberry-tree  was),  as  well  as  to  the  tree  itself? 

DE.    HEEBEET. 

Yes,  with  this  difference  only,  that  events  hap- 
pen—can only  be  observed  and  known — ^from  the 
things  by  and  to  which  they  happen  ;  while  things 
that  exist  could  be  known  in  their  existence  and 
their  uses,  though  nothing  but  themselves  existed. 
There  is  one  other  short  question,  to  which  I  should 
like  to  obtain   an  answer,   before  I   proceed  to 
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explain  to  you  the  language  into  which  philoso- 
phers put  the  inquiry  about  which  we  have 
been  speaking,  and  the  manner  of  conducting  that 
inquiry.  The  question  which  I  wish  you  to  an- 
swer, and  to  which  I  beg  you  will  pay  particular 
attention  is  this  :  can  there  be  any  new  use  of 
anything  without  some  change  in  the  thing  itself, 
in  its  owner  or  possessor,  or  in  its  place  among 
other  things  ? 

MATILDA. 

That  is  a  very  simple  question,  father  ;  the 
cook  cannot  use  a  saucepan,  or  the  gardener  a 
spade,  without  moving  it  from  one  place  to 
another;  and  I  cannot  use  so  much  as  a  needle 
or  a  pin,  without  taking  it  out  of  the  cushion 
with  my  fingers,  and  putting  it  in  something  else. 

EDWAED. 

And  many  things  are  changed  altogether  when 
they  are  used  ;  as  coals,  when  used  for  the  fire, 
and  food  when  we  eat  it. 

CHARLES. 

Yes ;  and  things  which  are  not  immediately 
changed  or  dissolved  are  always  worn  by  use,  as 
clothes,  pens,  books,  and  every  thing  that  can 
be  used. 

DB.    HERBERT. 

I  agree  with  you  that  the  question  is  a  very 
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simple  one— so  simple  that  we  seldom  think  of 
putting  it,  and  never  need  to  dictate  an  an- 
swer, even  to  the  most  ignorant  person  to  whom 
it  can  be  put ;  and  yet  want  of  attention  to  this 
simple  question  has  been  the  cause  of  a  great 
deal  of  error. 

The  uses  of  things  are  the  changes  of  thing»<~ 
though  we,  in  our  ordinary  language,  apply  the 
word  ^^  use^^  to  such  changes  or  applications  of 
things  as  are  gratifying  to  our  perceptions  or  feel- 
ings ;  and  thus  it  will  be  more  general,  and,  there^ 
fore,  more  philosophical,  to  say  that  the  whole  of 
our  inquiries  after  knowledge  must  be  directed, 
either  to  things,  or  to  the  changes  of  things. 

EDWABD. 

But  are  not  these,  in  many  cases,  the  same  ? 
We  may  know  the  use,  or  change,  from  the  thing 
itself.  If  I  see  a  sharp  knife,  I  do  not  need  any 
body  to  tell  me  that  I  can  cut  a  stick  with  it. 

DB.   Hf^BBEBT. 

If  I  were  to  place  before  you  two  objects, 
neither  of  which  you  had  either  seen  or  heard  of, 
could  you  tell  me  that  the  one  could,  or  could  not, 
cut  the  other  ?  and  if  they  did,  which  one  would 
be  cut,  and  which  one  would  be  the  cutter  ? 

EDWABD. 

Yes.  if— 

VOL.    I.  F 
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DE.   HEBBEET. 

We  must  have  no  <^if,^  Edward;  the  whole 
knowledge  of  the  cutting  is  confined  to  a  smgle 
point;  and  thus,  if  we  were  to  grant  you  any 
thing,  we  should  grant  you  all*  But  let  us  put 
the  question  in  a  more  general  form ;  ooiild  you 
know  that  of  which  you  were  at  the  same  tune 
altogether  ignorant? 

EDWARD. 

I  do  not  think  you  can  wish  me  to  answer  that 
-—I  could  not  possibly  "know,  and  not  know,  the 
very  same  thing.at  the  same  time. 

na.   HERBERT. 

I  did  not  wish  you  to  answer  me ;  I  only  wished 
to  .put  the  matter  in  so  clear  a  light  that  yon 
could  Iiave  no  doubt  of  its  truth,  and  to  impijess 
upon  you  the  great  imp<»rtanceof  thinking  rightly, 
and  making  a  right  use  of  language,  in  all  philo- 
sophical inquiries,  and  more  especially  in  those 
parts  of  them  that  appear  ao  simple,  that  we  are 
not  generally  in  the  habit  of  thinking  about  them 
at  all. 

CHARLES. 

<  » 

But  we  have  not  yet  made  any  progress  in  the 
study  of  intellectual  philosophy.  In  the  other 
scienoes,  we  came  to  definitions,  and  axioms,  and 


propositions,  almost  the  first  evening ;  and  here, 
oeaily  a  second  one  is  gone« 

We  shall  not  do  our  work  the  worse,  or  be  the 
longer  in  doing  it,  for  knowing  what  it  is  before 
we  begin.  We  have  found  out  where  we  must 
seek)  and  what  we  must  seek,  and  we  are  in  pro- 
gress with  how  we  are  to  seek  it ;  and  I  do  not 
think  we  should  have  saved  any  time  by  the  onia- 
sion  of  any  of  these. 

MAftY. 

Yes,  we  are  to  seek  the  appearances  of  things 
in  the  things  themselves. 

pa.  HSaBXET. 

That  is  it  precisely.  The  phenomena,  or  ap- 
pearances, of  things,  are  all  that  we  can  know. 

CHARLES. 

In  books,  as  well  $3  ih  conversatipn,  I  iMMre 
often  read  or  heard  of  the  idea  cf  a  thing,  and 
I  never  could  exactly  know  what  that  is. 

D£.   HERBERT. 

That  is  a  word  y(hiiii  has  produced  many  errons, 
and  given  rise  to  many  disputes.  The  old 
opinion,  when  philosophers  would  take  the  crooked 
road  instead  of  the  straight  one,  was,  that  besides 
the  mind,  which  perceived  or  thoughtt  and  the 

F  2 
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thing  or  event  which  it  perceived  or  thought  about, 
there  was  in  every  case  a  mysterious  image  or  inu- 
pression,  like  the  figure  that  a  seal  makes  upon 
wax,  which  is  neither  the  wax  nor  the  seal. 

MA&Y. 

But  the  impression  is  only  the  state  of  the  wax, 
after  the  seal  has  been  impressed  on  it,  the  wax 
being  at  the  time  in  a  fit  state  for  receiving  the 
impression. 

DB.    H£BB£B/T. 

Just  so  is  an  idea  the  state  of  the  mind^  pro- 
duced by  any  seal  6f  knowledge  that  may  b^  im- 
pressed upon  it,  the  mind  being  then  in  a  fit  state 
for  receiving  the  impression.  An  idea  is  neMHfer 
more  nor  less  than  the  knowledge  that  we  have  bf 
any  thing^  A  correct  idea  means  correct  Itnofi^- 
' ledge;  an  imperfect  idea,  knowledge  only  to'  a 
certain  extent ;  and  a  vague  idea,  knowledge,  bf 
tbe  accuracy  of  which  we  are  not  altogether  coh- 
yinced.  This  is  rather  an  interpolation;  but  it 
will  do  good  rather  than  harm.  Idea  is  a  short 
word ;  it  is  in  general  use :  and  if  we  always  bear 
in  mind  that  it  merely  means  knowledge,  we  can 
use  it  without  impropriety.  Where  were  we  when 
the  idea  came  to  visit  us  ?  1  hope  it  will  b6  no 
stranger. 

HABY. 

*^  The  phenomena,  or  appearances,  of  things  are 
all  that  we  can  know.'' 
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DR.    HERBERT. 

4 

Yes.  But  these  phenomena  give  rise  to  two 
modes  of  inquiry,  which  are  different  in  the  case 
of  the  material  universe,  and  more  so  in  that  of 
the  mind,— or,  rather,  as  applied  to  that,  the  one 
of  them  is  wanting,  or,  is  at  least  only  an  infer- 
ence from  the  other.  We  can  know  the  material 
universe,  or  any  part  of  it,  in  these  two  ways— > 

1.  As  it  exists  in  space  only 4 

2.  As  it  exists  in  space,  and  during  some  por- 
tion or  succession  of  time. 

In  each  of  these  respects,  the  knowledge  that 
we  obtain  may  be  different.  As  it  exists  in  space, 
we  may  speak  of  a  body,  as  a  whole ;  mention  it  as 
one  substance ;  and  then,  its  form,  its  colour,  its 
weight,  its  consistency,  and  those  other  properties 
of  it  which  we  are  accustomed  to  call  mechanical, 
and  which  are  immediately  perceptible  by  the 
senses,  without  any  reference  to  decomposition, 
will  be  the  greater  part  of  the  knowledge  that  we 
can  acquire.  This  is  the  common  notion  that 
mankind  have  of  material  substances,  as  distin- 
guished from  each  other.  Thus,  a  countryman 
distinguishes  a  flint  from  other  stones,  by  its 
colour,  its  consistency,  and  the  peculiar  form  of 
the  fracture  when  broken. 

But  we  may  also  regard  the  individual  sub- 
stance, not  as  one  uniform  mass,  but  as  a  compound 
made  up  of  certain  parts^  differing  in  their  natures 
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frdm  eadi  other,  and  yet  existing  in  the  smallest 
portion  of  the  substance  that  we  can  recognize  by 
the  senses.  Thus,  a  piece  of  coloured  ^ass,  winch 
to  the  senses  appears  not  only  oi  uniform  consis- 
tency, but  one  substance,  or  is,  as  w^  say,  hooaoge- 
iiiMMis,iB  itsallyniade  up  of  these  substances,  Mended 
toglsth^,  tiz.--fcfiilieious  earth>  or  ffint,  an  alkaB, 
a^  a  mtt83lii6  oxide,  the  two  fortn^  cotuposing*  -Ae 
body  or  substaneis  of  the  ^Uisi>  sSAd  the*  last  doe 
giving  it  the  colour. 

CHAELfiS. 

Before^  iHhiA  procesi^  of  chemical  anafyds  ^kas 
Wotight  to  perfection,  maiiy  substanees  t^iere  con- 
sidered as  ilimple,  irhieh  have  be^n  foi^d^  to  be 
c<!mipounded  of  parts.  The  ancients  had  no  idea 
that  ail*  and  water"  wei«  compounds:;  and  they 
wbifld  have  been  astoiiished  tf  they  hiad  been  told 
^ie^  the'IigM  6t  the  suti  contilinedi,  b(si^es  its 
hedtiilg'  find  chemical  parts,  and  ^e|toable  ttata 
tfiecfi,  all  the  colours  that  can  be  imaginied  to 
etist,  athl  that  it  i^  the  pencil  with  wMdi  vAt 
nature  is  paintefd. 

DR.  H£&B£ST. 

Those  discJoveriesf  are  so  ihany'  Alrther  prbols  of 
the  advantages  of  examining  tMiigs  themfi^es, 
and  not  amusing  ourselves  with  verbdit  speculations 
about  them.  >Vliile  the  aucients  were  ignorant  €i 
the  composition  of  water  and  atmospheric  aiy, 
they  were  engaged  in  speculating,  how  all  the  dif- 
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ferent  substances  were  made  up  of  the  four  ek- 
nsents. 

SDWABD. 

It  is  singular  that  they  did  not  find  out  the  cor 
lours  in  light ;  there  were  rainbows  then  as  weU 
as  now,  and  as  they  had  glass  and  crystal,  the 
angular  piecea  of  these  must  have  reflected  dif- 
ferent colours  when  they  were  differently  exposed 
to  the  light 

DB.    HEEBBRT. 

And  though  apples  must  have  fallen  to  the 
ground  in  the  days  of  Ptolemy  as  well  as  ia  those 
of  NewtoB)  that  fact  did  not  lead  to  the  discovery 
of  the  law  of  gravitation  till  the  time  of  the  lat- 
ter. The  truth  isythat  there  is  no  property  of  matter 
or  qI  mind,  and  no  law  of  the  material  universe, 
or  of  thought,  that  was  not  in  itself  as  open  to  the 
knowledge  of  man  in  the  early  ages  at  the  world 
aa.it  is  now.  The  most  profound  inquirer  that  ever 
lived)  never  invented  one  quality  of  najtter,  or 
one  law  of  the  succession  of  phenomena. 

CHABLES. 

Why  is  it,  then,  that  the  modems  have  made 
so  many,  and  such  rapid  advances^  in  the  know* 
ledge  of  matter  P 

BE.    IIEEBERT. 

By  limiting  invention  and  discovery  to  tbar 
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proper  objects ;  inyenting  apparatus  and  methods 
of  making  discoveries ;  and  observing  the  succes- 
sion of  events  in  nature,  and  the  results  of  e^cpe- 
riments : — ^in  consenting  to  be  students  before  they 
become  teachers. 

EDWAED. 

4 

Then  the  knowledge  that  we  can  acquire  of 
substances,  as  they  exist  in  space,  is  made  up  of 
what  we  were  on  a  fonner  occasion  taught  to  call 
their  tnechanical  and  their  chemical  properties  ? 

CHARLES. 

And  the  mechanical  properties  are  those  which 
belong  to  the  substance  in  itself  as  a  whole,  and 
as  not  altered  or  decomposed  by  other  substances, 
nor  as  altering  or  decomposing  them  ? 

...  DB.    HERBERT. 

"T^e  line  of  distinction  cannot  be  drawn  with 
precision ;  but  in  the  average  of  cases,  you  are  right. 
As  in  glass,  the  smoothness,  the  brittleness,  the 
transparency,  the  hardness,  the  power  of  reflect- 
ing light,  and  every  thing  else  that  we  can  find 
out  about  it,  without  in  any  way  altering  its  ap- 
pearance and  nature,  are  mechanical  properties  ; 
aod  its  being  composed  of  certain  ingredients, 
thec^  beis^  separated  by  the  action  of  fluoric  wcH:'^ 
and  its  melting  at  a  certain  degree  of,  heat,  aad 
crystalling  inteaenally,  so  as  to  be  very  brittle 
when  rapidly  cooled,  are  chemical  properties. 
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The  mechanical  properties  of  an  oak  enable 
U8  to  make  a  house  of  it ;  and  the  chemical  proper* 
ties  enable  us  to  make  a  bonfire:  but  the  oak 
must  grow  before  we  can  do  either.  We  must  make 
an  oak  of  an  aeom ;— whether  is  that  mechanical 
or  chemical  ? 

J>a.   HBBBBBTi     . 

In  the  Bcnie  in  which  we  commonly  use  the 
words,  it  is  neither ;  but  as  it  consists  of  a  change 
in  the  substances  which  the  oak  selects  ^  food, 
from  their  own  nature  to  the  nature  of  oakt  H  is 
more  allied  to  chemistry. 

EDWAED. 

But  I  can  easily  find  out  that,  a  beam  of  oak 
can  support  a  weight,  or  a  billet  of  oak  bumUn 
a  fire;  but  I  should  never  be  able  to  discover, 
that  an  acorn-— a  little  thing  in  a  shell^^-oeuk) 
become  like  the  great  tree  on  the  lawn. 

DB.    HEBBERT. 

■  « 

And  yet  it  has  been  discovered,  Edward  ;  and 
the  discovery  was,  no  doubt,  made  before  the  fiht 
professional  philosopher  was  born.  But  how 
could  you  find  out  that  a  beam  of  oak  would  ^lip* 
port  a  weighty  or  a  billet  of  oak  bum  in  the  Am  f 

»  8 


tM  omrvsMATiovs  am 

SDWAXD* 

'  OdMT  iMwb  b«arwe%lil^  Mid  CM  be  bonied 

DR.   H£BB£BT. 

And  do  nut  dthor  nedtf  and  suto  begidet 
gioir  up  farto  tar0e»? 

MABY. 

'  I  think  if  we  bad  tet  aeett  it$  or  beea  toldof  it 
by  feomebody^  we  could  not  bare  known  niore  cf 

iJDA  one  than  of  the  other. 

♦       •  < 

BB.    HXBBEBT. 

You  are  right,  Mary,  and  the  party  who  told  u« 
must  either  have  observed  the  fact,  br  been  tAld 
of  it;  so  that,  let  the  information  be  hackni^ 
through  as  many  persons  as  we  choose,  we  inu^t 
oome  to  the  observe  at  last  %  and,  therefore^  the 
fliuvtest  way  is  to  go  to  him  at  once. 

I 

CHABLES. 

The  beam  supporting  the  weight,  the  fire  bun»- 
log  the  billet,  and  the  acorn  producing  the  oak, 
«re  not  the  substances^  ad  existing  in  spacemerely, 
but  aa  existing  in  time. 

DU.   HEBfiBBT. 

■ 

Certainly.  These  and  all  such  cases  are  the 
second  branch  of  our  knowledge ;  and  when  we 
have  exhausted  both,  we  can  know  no  more.  The 
nature  and  composition  of  all  the  substances  that 
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exBt  at  aay  one  iiMtant  of  time,  oontidering  each 
in  itself,  and  without  reference  to  any  of  the 
others ;  mmi  the  ktumledge  o£  all  the  changes  in 
which  they  or  any  part  of  them  have  been  engaged; 
form  all  that  we  can  know.  Thus,  when  we  have 
examined  all  the  mechanieal,  aqd  chemical,  and 
vegetative  properties  of  the  acorn ;  and  when  w» 
have  traced  all  the  matter  of  which  it  is  made  up 
through  all  the  changes  and  combinations  into 
which  it  has  entered'  (and  you  have  seen  thatiwe 
have  no  means  of  getting  at  any,  even  diesimpleBtv 
of  them,  but  by  observing  it),  there  is-  notfaii^ 
further  that  we  can  find  out  respecting  it. 

KBWABD. 

Cannot  we  find  out  the  cause  why  the  mom 
grows,  why  the  beam  is  strongi  or  the  billett  ipr 
flammable?  ..j 

DK.  HEEBE&T. 

That  is  what  mankind  lost  so  much  time  in 
seeking,  and  what  they  always  failed  in  finding. 
They  failed,  simply  because  there  was  notUing 
to  find.  As  far  as  we  can  observe  the  qualities  ^ 
substances,  as  they  exist  in  themselves,  or  th^ 
changes  that  they  undergo,  when  we  change  theit 
situations,  or  the  circumstances  in  which  they  axe 
placed,  we  are  in  the  path  of  knowledge ;  but  the 
moment  that  we  attempt  jbything  beyond  that, 
we  seek  we  know  not  what,  and  of  course  wf 
cannot  know  either  where  or  how  to  seek  it.     If  I 
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were  to  order  any  of  you  to  go  in  search  at  the 
thing  which  none  of  us  knew,  or  knew  it  ware  in 
existence,  where  would  you  go  to  look  for  it  ? 

CHABLES. 

None  of  us  could  tdl< 

DE.  HEEBEBT. 

All  that  we  can  observe  in  the  universe,  i^r^f 
substances  by  their  properties,  and  phenomena 
form  the  substances  among  which  they  appear  $ 
and,  therrfore,  every  inquiry  that  we  attempted  to 
make  beyond  that,  would  be  an  inquiry  without 
knowing  what  we  were  inquiring  about.  We 
know  the  external  world,  because  we  have  observed 
it,  and  just  as  far  as  we  have  observed  it ;  we 
know  our  own  minds,  just  because  we  think  and 
remember,  and  just  as  far  as  we  think  and 
remember ;  and  we  know,  in  a  natural  and  philo- 
sophical point  of  view,  the  Great  Creator  of  the 
Universe,  just  as  we  feel  traces  of  him  in  our  own 
minds,  or  discover  them  in  the  other  works  of 
creation,  and  our  natural  knowledge  of  him  ex- 
tends no  further  than  our  observation.  This  (and 
I  wish  you  to  reflect  upon  it,  and  convince  your- 
selves of  the  truth  of  it)  is  all  that  we  can  know. 
But  we  have  no  reason  to  lament  that  it  is  too 
limited;  for  though  the  world  be  nearly  six 
thousand  years  old,  and  though  there  were  always 
some  means,  however  limited  and  imperfect,  by 
which  the  people  of*  every  age  could  avail  them- 


selves. of  some  of  the  knowledge  of  the  ^got  bf^e 
them,  yet  this  knowledge  IB,  !to  the  gr^^tmajp?^, 
still  exceedingly  liimtBd,  while  the  progr^M^  i^A^ 
best  informed  is  not  much  to  boast  of. 

But  we  have  often  been  told,  that  the  know* 
ledge  of  one  thing  leads  to  that  of  another,  as  the 
discovery  of  the  mercury  standing  only  to  i,  cer- 
tidn  height  in  the  glass  tube,  which  was  made  by 
Toricelli,  led  Pascal  to  discover  the  weight  of •  the 
atmosphere,  and  the  use  of  the  barometer  in  mint- 
ing out  alterations  of  that,  either  as  oceasioned  by 
changes  in  its  own  composition,  or  diflbrenoe»of 
altitude  above  the  level  of  the  earth.  Now  if  the 
causes  had  not  been  known,  how  could  that  httve 
been? 

DB.    HESBEKT. 

Stretch  out  that  part  of  your  arm  which  is  with- 
out the  sleeve  of  your  coat,  and  which  is  divided 
into  five  portions  at  the  extremity,  and  tell  me 
what^you  call  it. 

CHABL£S« 

A  hand. 

Bf>WA&J)« 

And  mine  is  a  hand  too. 
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MATILDA 

Ajid  so  is  wine. 

MARY. 

And  mine,  and  your\  and  every  body^s 

DB.    HERBERT 

And  why  do  we  eall  them  all  hands  ?  Is  it  froni 
any  cause  different  from  our  knowledge  at  the 
hands  themselves  ? 

EDWABD. 

We  c$l\  them  hands  because  they  arc  like  eacdi 
other,  only  some  larger  and  some  smaller;  and 
because  they  can  all  do  the  same  things. 

DB.   HEBBEBT. 

And  is  this  all  the  cause  ? 

CHARLES. 

Yes ;  and  there  is  no  use  for  any  more,  we  kn^w 
them  well  enough  from  that. 

DB.   HEBBEBT. 

And  how  do  you  know  them  ? 

MABY. 

We  know  that  they  have  the  shape  and  the 
colour  of  hands,  by  looking  at  them. 
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MATILDA. 


And  that  the j  are  Uving  hands^  by  the  fingiers 
stretching  and  bending,  without  being  stretched 
or  bent. 


SDWABD. 


And  that  they  are  strong  hands,  if  we  see  them 
lifting  a  great  stick,  or  striking  a  smart  Uow. 


BB.   HBBBSBT. 


Now  let  me  ask  you,  if  in  any  of  these,  or  in 
any  thing  else  that  you  ever  saw  done  by  a  hand, 
there  was  any  thing  farther  to  be  known  than  the 
hand,  and  what  the  hand  did  ? 


MATILDA. 


When  I  write^  there  is  the  pen,  the  ink,  and  the 
paper. 


MABTr 


But  if  there  were  not  the  haiid^  or  something 
that  could  supply  the  place  of  the  hand  (as  we  saw 
in  the  writing  automaton),  there  would  be  no  wri- 
ting, which  is  the  event  to  which  you  allude. 


BB.   HEBBEBT 


And  you  never  mistake  Any  of  these  hands  for  a 
foot. 
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EDWARD. 


No;  they  are  not  like  each  other^  and  they  do 
not  the  same  things. 


DB.    HEEBEBT, 

If  you  found  a  foot  exactly  like  a  hand,  and 
doing  exactly  the  same  things  as  a  liand,  what 
would  you  think  ? 

MATILDA. 

That  it  were  a  hand  of  course,  and  not  a  foot 
at  all. 

DB.    HEEBEBT. 

Then,  in  this  very  simple  and  familiar  matter, 
we  have  a  complete  explanation  of  the  way  in 
which  the  knowledge  of  individual  things,  and 
individual  occurrences,  enables  us  to  know  olher 
things  and  other  occurrences.  When  things  aje  like 
in  all  that  we  know  about  them,  we  infer,  and  can 
not  help  inferring,  that  they  are  like,  oil  the  whole, 
as  things ;  and'  we  do  it  for  the  most  simple  and 
obvious  reason.  We  know  all  about  them,  and  we 
know  nodifference.  In  like  manner,  we  consider  two 
events  as  being,  in  whole,  like  or  the  same,  when 
we  know  all  the  circumstances  that  accompany  or 
are  connected  with  them,  and  when  these  dvcfam-^ 
stances,  singly,  and  in  their  order,  are  precisely  the 
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same.  Likenessy  or  the  absence  of  likeness,  is  all 
that  we  can  know,  independently  of  the  infonnation 
that  we  get  by  observing.  It  is  very  little,  tio 
doubt ;  but  it  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose :  and 
when  we  attempt  to  gain  more,  we  uniformly  fail. 
If  you  met  with  a  flower  which  had  all  the  pro- 
perties by  which  you  distinguish  a  rose  from  other 
flowers,  what  would  you  call  it  ? 

MABY. 

Whatever  I  might  call  it,  it  would  certainly  be 
a  rose. 

DR.    HERBERT. 

And  if  you  were  told  that  all  the  qualities  by 
which  you  distinguish  the  rose,  were  existing  at 
any  one  place,  without  any  other  quality  along  with 
them, — ^if  you  were  told  this  by  an  authority  that 
had  never  deceived  you,  what  would  you  believe  to 
be  there,  or  expect  to  find  there  if  you  went  to 
examine  it  ? 

MATILDA. 

A  rose,  of  course,  and  nothing  but  a  rose. 

DR.    HERBERT. 

In  like  manner,  if  you  knew  all  the  circum- 
stances under  which  an  event  had  happened,  and 
if  those  circumstances  happened  again  in  the  very 
same  order,  what  would  be  the  consequence  P 
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EDWABD.    . 

r 

The  very  same  event  would  happen  again. 

I>&.    HERBERT. 

And  if  the  circumstances  were  not  the  same  ? 

CHARLES. 

The  event  would  be  different. 

DR.    HERBEBT. 

What  would  be  the  cause  of  the  difference  ? 

« 

CHABLES. 

The  difference  of  the  circumstances.  I  know  of 
nothing  else. 

DB.    HEBBEBT. 

Ndther  do  I,  Charles ;  nor  does  any  body  know 
of  any  other  cause :  and  that  is  the  reason  why 
it  is  idle  to  seek  for  any  other.  But  if  all  the  cixs- 
cumstances  which  you  had  formerly  observed  in 
an  event  should  happen  again,  and  yet  the  event 
itself  not  take  place,  what  would  you  infer  P 

CHARLES. 

That  in  the  fonner  ea^e  there  had  been  some 
ciRunntioces  which  had  escaped  my  observationv 
and  which  had  been  onuttedin  the  ktter  ease; 
or  that  m  the  latter  case  aoBde  new  circumntwwif 
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had  been  introduced,  which  had  in  like  maimer 
escaped  mj  observation. 

DR.    HEEBERT. 

And  how  would  you  go  about  to  supply  your 
want  6f  information  P 

CHARLES. 

By  observing  the  ciroumstflUces  more  carefully, 
when  the  event  occurred  again,  if  it  were  an  oc- 
currence in  nature ;  or  repeating  the  experiment 
with  more  care,  and  varying  the  circumstances, 
if  it  were  any  thing  that  I  could  perform. 

DR.    HERBERT. 

And  what  would  you  have  to  guide  you  in  the 
varying  of  the  circumstances  ? 

CHARLES, 

I  would  select  those  that  I  thought  the  most 
likdy  to  succeed,  and  I  would  take  those  which  I 
had  observed  to  be  connected  with  events  as  like 
the  efvent  i»view  as  possible. 

DR.    HERBERT. 

Then  you  perceive  that  all  that  we  can  know 
about  the  material  universe,  must  be  the  result 
of  dbservatioft;  and  that  by  meore  thinking  we 
cBimot  knowy  though  we  may  find  out  how  to 
uae  that  which  we  do  know,  or  how  to  observe 
what  iMqppenS)  or  anticipate  events  by  experiment, 
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in  such  a  manner  as  to  enable  us  to  get  more 
knowledge  by  future  observation.  This  consti- 
tutes the  whole  philosophy  of  nature;  and  all 
that  is  beyond  or  different  from  this,  other  than 
direct  revelation  by  our  Creator,  establi^ed  upon 
evidence  which  we  cannot  controvert,  is  idleness 
and  error.  But  as  the  objects  of  the  material 
world  have  no  reference  to  our  future  state  as 
moral  and  accountable  beings,  no  revelation  of 
the  Almighty  was  necessary  respecting  them,  ex- 
cept that  which  they  themselves  proclaim  in  their 
nature  and  changes. 

But  the  philosophy  of  our  own  mind9*--«the 
study  and  knowledge  of  the  thinking  principle 
within  us— while  it  differs  less  in  its  nature  from 
the  philosophy  of  the  external  world  than  some 
have  endeavoured  to  persuade  us,  is  perfectly  ana- 
logous to  that  philosophy,  in  the  mode  by  which 
we  must  study  it.  In  both  cases,  we  must  ob- 
serve the  phenomena  in  themselves,  as  existing 
momentarily,  or  as  they  occur  in  trains  of  suc^ 
cession;  and  the  inferences  that  we  draw  from 
reflecting  on  them  follow  the  same  law.  If  the 
mind  be  similarly  affected  at  two  different  times, 
we  call  the  state  of  it — ^the  perception,  the  recol- 
lection, the  reflection,  the  feeling,  the  emotion, 
the  passion,  or  whatever  name  we  give  it><^the 
same ;  and  where  one  state  of  mind,  in  all  the 
cases  in  which  we  have  had  any  perception  ci'  it, 
has  been  constantly  followed  by  another  state, 
we  cannot  help  inferring  that,  upon  other  and 
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future  occasions,  the  former  of  those  states  will 
be  followed  by  the  latter.  When  in  either  case 
the  perfect  sameness  of  the  circumstances  is  estab- 
lished, the  sameness  of  the  result  is  a  matter 
which  we  cannot  deny  or  doubt,  without  doing 
the  same  violence  to  the  very  constitution  of  our 
minds,  as  if  we  doubted  that  two  and  two,  which 
made  four  upon  all  known  occasions  of  adding 
them,  would  make  the  same  upon  every  other 
like  occasion. 

EDWAED. 

i.iBul.two  and  two  added.  togethev>,  do- not  make 
fqvx  Migon  every  occasion.  In.  Algebra  +  2  and 
<-*^  2  added  together,  make  not  4  but  0. 

,,.    .     .  DR.   HEBBERT* 

■  The  circumstances  are  not  the  same,  Edward, 
and  the  seeming  discrepancy  here  is  merely  a  fault 
in  the  language^— one  of  those  faults  of  which  there 
hM^e  been  more  in  treating  of  the  mind,  than  in 
any  other  branch  of  knowledge.  The  —  2  is  not 
9  at  all;  it  is  an  abridged  expression  for  the 
operation  of  taking  two  away. 

CHABLE3. 

'\'-In  studying  the  external  world,  we  ha;^  the 
•cibjeets  themselves,  and  our  own  thoughts  about 
them :  whereas,  in  our  own  minds,  we  have  only 
the  thoughts. 
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DA.  HJEE9EKT. 

The  ea0es  aie  atiil  rery  aunlar^  tor  imfker 
than  we  can  observe  their  phenomena)  v/b  .can 
joiow  nothing  of  dther.  One  eet^  phOosoijfaerB 
denied  their  own  .existence,  becauae  they  had  no 
knowledge  of  it,  beyond  theur  own  peroeptiaii  of 
it  as  existence :  andanother  daiied  the  edstenoe  of 
the  external  world,  for  the  Tery  same  reason.  JBoth 
proved  the  existence  of  that  which  they  denied  by 
the  very  fact  of  denying  it;  and  both  erred  in  seek- 
ing for  that  knowledge  of  which  they  were  already 
in  possession^— jn  a  quarto:  where  theie  was  4Hily 
one  truth  to  be  discovered. 

EDWABD. 

What  was  that? 

DB.  HEBBEBt. 

The  knowledge  that  diey  were  doing  that  vUch 
aU  of  us  are  but  too  apt  to  do^^oneglecting  tlwt 
which  is  real  and  useful,  fqr  the  sake  of  that 
which  is  not  imaginary  m«:dy,  but  impoadble* 

CHABLES. 

Just  as  some  mechanics,  instead  of  applying 
their  ingenuity  to  the  improvement,  or  the  inven- 
tion of  useful  -machines,  have  wasted  it>upoD  peiv 
petual  nv>tions->^things  in  their  verfr  nature  im- 
possible, and  known  to  be  so  to  the  mawat  novice 
in  the  science  of  mechanics. 
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DE.  HEBBEftT. 

Precisely  so,  Charles.  The  nature  of  the  mind, 
«8  exhibited  or  discoverable  in  any  thing  but  the 
different  states  of  the  mind — ^the  only  thing  that 
we  can  know  about  it — is  the  perpetual  motion 
of  the  mind ;  and  may  be  discovered  when  they 
have  found  out  one  in  mechanics,  but  certainly 
not  till  then. 

SDWABD. 

Then  the  fools  and  the  philosophers  have  some- 
times resembled  each  other,  a  good  deal  more  than 
the  latter  would  be  willing  to  allow  ? 

MAET. 

What  makes  you  think  so,  Edward  ? 

EDWAEI). 

The  fools  have  peopled  the  external  world  with 
goblins,  and  spectres,  and  other  objects  of  horror ; 
and  the  philosophers  appear  to  have  peopled  the 
world  of  philosophy  with  difiSculties  that  had  just 
as  little  real  existence. 

DB.  HSBBXBT. 

Your  observation  is  not  altogether  without 
fioimdation;  but  our  business  must  be  to  take 
warning  rather  than  to  censure :  we  are  never  in 
greater  danger  of  erring  ourselves,  than  when  we 
exult  over  the  errors  of  others. 
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Our  next  conversation  will  be  on  the  succession 
of  phenomena,  or  events,  in  which  we  shall  have  to 
consider  what  people  mean  when  they  make  use 
of  the  word  ^^  power^'— hi  word  in  very  frequent 
use^  and  therefore  it  may  be  as  well  that  you 
think  of  the  meaning  of  that  word  before  we  meet. 
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CONVERSATION  III. 

POWER— -FORCE — THE   SUCCESSION  OF   EVENTS — 

CAUSE  AND  EFFECT. 


BR.  HERBERT. 


Have  you  been  thinking  on  the  meaning  of  the 
word  "  power,^  as  I  requested  you?  and  if  so, 
have  you  been  able  to  find  out  any  thing  to  which 
it  is  applied  as  a  name  ? 

EDWARD. 

Yes.  A  great  number  of  things :  the  mecha- 
nical powers-— the  lever,  the  wheel  and  axle,  the 
pulley,  the  wedge,  the  inclined  plane,  and  the 
screw— the  power  of  the  wind,  and  of  water,  as 
in  driving  mills— the  power  of  horses,  in  drawing 
carriages — the  power  of  men,  in  doing  work,  or 
understanding  any  subject^— the  power  of  steam,— 
the  powers  of  Europe--^most  every  thing,  of  any 
use,  that  we  can  think  of.  ' 

VOL.  I.  G 
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DR.  HERBERT. 

The  more  ample  you  make  your  enumeratioD 
the  better ;  for  the  error  in  language  (and  it  is  one 
which  may  lead  to  many  errors  in  thought)  is 
common  to  them  all ;  but  let  us  take  oneof  them : 
the  power  of  a  horse,  for  instance— what  do  you 
mean  by  that  ? 

CHARLES. 

The  ability  that  he  has  to  draw  anything  along, 
as  a  cart,  a  plough,  a  roller,  or  a  carriage. 

DR.    HERBERT. 

Well,  now,  suppose  yourselves  perfectly  igno- 
rant of  the  motion  of  any  of  these  implements,  or 
the  power,  as  you  call  it,  of  animals  to  dmw  them, 
or  suppose  yourselves  ignorant  of  the  motions  of 
animals  and  carriages  altogether,  what  would  have 
led  you  to  know  or  conclude  that  the  h<Hrse  would 
draw  the  cart,  and  not  the  cart  the  horse  ? 

MARY. 

If  we  had  been  so  ignorant,  I  do  not  think  we 
could  even  have  guessed  at  it. 

DR.    HERBERT. 

And  we  are  not  ^^  so  ignorant,^  just  because  we 
have' observed  for  ourselves,  or  because  somebody 
else  has  observed  for  us,  and  communicated  their 
information  to  us.     The  power  of  the  horse  is  a 
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simple  and  every  day  matter,  and  something  simi- 
lar to  those  powers  which  we  ourselves  begin  to 
display  long  before  we  are  able  to  think  about  the 
nature  of  them ;  but  another  of  your  powers,  the 
power  of  steam,  now  does  the  work  of  a  million 
of  horses ;  and  yet  it  has  not  been  known  to  be  a 
pow^  for  much  more  than  a  century.  In  no 
one  instance  can  you  find  that  the  power  which 
you  ascribe  to  the  horse  or  the  steam,  or  whatever 
else  it  may  be,  is  anything  apart  from  the  horsey 
the  steam,  or  the  other  thing  which  we  say  exerts 
the  power. 

CHARLES. 

The  power  of  a  horse  to  draw  a  carriage  cannot 
be  the  same  as  the  horse ;  for  when  in  the  field,  the 
horse  has  quite  a  different  power,  the  power  of 
galloping  about  to  any  part  of  it  that  he  chooses. 

DR.    HERBERT. 

Still  that  which  we  call  power  is  only  the  thing 
which  we  say  exerts  the  power,  placed  under  cer- 
tain circumstances.  When  we  are  ignorant  of  the 
thing  and  the  circumstances,  we  can  know  nothing 
about  the  power ;  and  the  information  that  we  get 
about  it  comes  from  the  observation  of  the  ap- 
pearances, and  from  nothing  else.  The  word 
«power^  is  precisely  of  the  same  kind— a  short 
name  for  a  succession  of  appearances ;  and  it  means 
nothing  more  than  the  appearances  themselves,  or 
rather  our  perception  of  them,  as  taking  place  in 

o2 
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succession,  which  is  all  that  we  luiow,  and  all  that 
we  can  know,  about  them. 

MABY. 

If  we  do  not  know  the  powers  of  things,  and 
especially  if  they  have,  as  you  say,  no  powers  to 
be  discovered,  then  how  are  we  to  know  the  nse  of 
any  thing  ?  Why  should  I  sit  down  to  the  harp 
or  the  piano-forte,  if  I  did  not  know  that  the  in- 
strument had  the  power  of  producing  musical 
sounds  ? 

DB.    HERBEBT. 

By  experience — by  hearing  others  play,  and  at- 
tempting it  jFourself,  just  as  you  do  now.  The 
information  is  wholly  in  the  appearances,  and  our 
hope  of  information  about  the  power,  apart  from 
these,  is  like  that  of  the  countryman  at  the  fair. 
He  was  attracted  by  a  signboard  on  a  booth, 
painted  with  these  words,  ^^  The  sagacious  ele- 
phant, the  wonder  of  nature.**^  He  paid  his  pence, 
and  entered,  in  hopes  of  a  double  gratification  to 
his  sight.  The  elephant  was  shewn  off,  and  the 
close  of  the  exhibition  announced.  The  country- 
man was  sadly  disappointed,  and  complained  of 
the  exhibitor  for  imposing  upon  him.  **  I  did  not 
care  much  for  the  elephant,^  said  he,  *^  for  I  have 
seen  an  elephant  before,  a  bigger  one  than  yours ; 
but  you  have  cheated  me  out  of  the  ^  wonder  of 
nature,^  which  I  came  on  purpose  to  see.''  *^  You 
fool,''   said  the  man,    *^  you   might   eieisily  have 
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known  that  the  ^elephant^and  the  <  wonderof  nature'* 
are  the  same  thing,  and  if  you  do  not  know  it,  you 
are  a  *  wonder  of  nature^  yourself.^  In  like  manner, 
the  word  power,  individually  applied,  is  the  name 
of  a  certain  state  of  that  to  which  we  ascribe 
power  ;  and  the  same  word  is  used  generally  for 
all  states  of  all  beings  or  substances,  in  which  they 
appear  to  our  senses  to  be  producing  changes,  either 
in  themselves  or  in  any  thing  else.  This  word  is 
used,  in  the  same  way  as  we  use  all  general  names, 
to  put  us  in  mind  of  things  that  have  a  resem- 
blance in  some  respects,  with  considerable  room  for 
difference  in  others — as  flower  for  all  sorts  of 
blossom — quadruped  for  all  animals  having  four 
feet. 

MARY. 

Then  it  is  the  same  as  you  told  us  formerly  ; 
as  there  is  not  form  apart  from  substance  in  a 
thing  that  exists,  or  substance  apart  /rom  the 
qualities  that  we  perceive  in  that  substance ;  so 
there  is  not  power  apart  from  that  to  which  we 
ascribe  the  possession  and  exercise  of  the  power. 

EDWARD. 

Do  not  I  know  that  I  have  the  power  of  speaking, 
or  of  moving  my  arm,  or  of  running,  whether  I  be 
doing  any  of  these  things  at  the  time  or  not  ? 

DR.  HERBERT. 

.    I  should  think  not.     You  may  remember  that 
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you  spoke,  or  moved  your  arm,  or  ran,  at  a  former 
time,  or  at  many  former  times ;  and  if  you  re- 
member the  state  of  all  your  feeUngs  then,  and 
feel  the  same  now,  you  may,  from  the  similarity 
of  all  the  circumstances,  in  as  far  as  you  kncnr  of 
tl|em,  conclude  that  you  can  do  the  same  tldng 
now ;  but  that  does  not  establish  a  certain  and 
separate  power  of  doing  them,  or  even  an  absolute 
poasibility  that  you  can.  People  h&ve  thougfit,  as 
you  now  think,  that  they  could  *A^  ihodethitiiga, 
and  for  thd  very  same  reason-^-4^e  remembrance  of 
having  done  them  before ;  and  yet,  from  fii^Mela'* 
rence  of  some  additional  circumstance  which  has 
taken  place  without  their  knowledge,  they  have 
found  themselves  unable  when  they  madSe  ^i^  at- 
tempt.      .     ^ 

CHARLES. 

J  remeioher^  instance.  When  Sampson^  was 
;rikaired'  m  bis .  sle^,  by.  the  Philistines  in  .Oa^a* 
<(lie  thought,  upon  fiwaking,  that  be.  could  perform 
^Ifaeaame  feat$  of  strength  as  ever;  but  when  he 

1  iwi,  h0  found  he  could  not. 

•  ■'...« 

DB.    H£BB£BT. 

As  age  stiffens  ous  joints,  and  blunts  our  organs 
'  of  perpepition,  we  are  all  ^^  shorn  Sampsons,*"  in  one 
way  or  another.  There  was  a  time  when^^I  4ould 
runasfa,stas  any  of  you,  ^nd  read  the  MMHisst 
print  without  spectaeles  ;  arid  If  I'  wete^'fi^fjpe- 
mem^eV  oiily  that  time,  aitd  f(>fget  the'sttltei^'dbit 

have  led  tb  ^theehange^  my  lie&fwoul^- to'* tliat 
I  could  do  those  things  still. 
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MATILDA. 

And  is  all  that  we  call  power,  of  which  we 
speak  80  much,  and  to  which  we  attach  so  much 
importanoe,  nothing  but  the  appearances  which 
things  present  to  us  when  they  are  placed  in  cer- 
tain cireomstances  ? 

DA.   HERBEAT. 

That  is  the  simple  and  safe  view  of  the  matter— 
the  only  one  that  can  be  taken  without  the  danr 
ger,  I  had  almost  said  the  certainty,  of  falling 
into  eiror. 

CHARLES. 

But  if  there  be  no  such  thing  as  power,  why 
should  there  be,  in  all  languages,  a  word  which 
means  power ;  why  should  every  body  use  that 
word ;  and  why,  when  we  see  any  change  taking 
plaoe^  or  observe  that  any  change  has  taken  place, 
should  we  always  refer  the  change  to  some  active 
being  or  thing  which  we  can  call  an  agent,  and  say 
that  it  accomplished  the  action  of  which  we  see 
the  effects,  in  consequence  of  some  active  power 
that  it  has  exerted? 

EDWARD. 

If  to-morrow  I  should  find  a  tree,  which  stood 
entire  when  I  saw  it  to-day,  with  its  trunk  di- 
vided, its  top  and  branches  laid  on  the  ground, 
and  its  leaves  all  withering,  I  could  not  help 
thinking  and  being  sure  that  some  agent  had 
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been  at  work  these,  which  had  power  to  break 
down  the  tree ;  and  I  could  tell  from  the  appear- 
ance of  the  divided  part,  whether  the  tree  had  been 
broken  by  the  wind,  cut  by  a  saw,  or  felled  with 
a  hatchet.  I  can  tell,  not  only  the  cause  of  what 
has  been  done  to  the  tree,  but  the  causes  of  that 
again — as  that  the  atmosphere  had  been  put  into 
that  state  of  rapid  motion  which  we  call  a  gale  of 
wind — ^by  a  great  expansion  of  the  air  at  some 
place — ^by  the  application  of  heat,  or  the  conden- 
sation of  it  at  another  place,  by  the  application 
of  cold ;  and  I  might  be  able  to  tell  the  cause  of 
this  heating  and  cooling,  as  in  the  heating  of  the 
surface  of  the  earth  by  the  action  of  the  sun  during 
the  day,  and  the  cooling  of  that  surface  during 
the  night  in  the  absence  of  the  sun. 

DR.  HERBERT. 

No  doubt  you  might ;  and  you  might  trace  the 
chain  of  observation  a  great  deal  further  than  this, 
till  you  had  exhausted  all  the  information  which 
physical  geography  affords  on  the  one  hand,  and 
till  you  had  followed  the  tree  to  its  formation  into 
some  domestic  implement,  or  to  its  being  converted 
into  smoke  and  ashes  by  the  process  of  combusticm ; 
but  in  all  this  you  would  not  have  found  any 
thing  that  you  could  properly  call  a  cause,  as  a 
thing  to  which  you  could,  from  the  examination 
of  itself,  and  itself  only,  ascribe  any  quality  that 
you  could  call  power.  At  every  step  that  you 
went  backwards  in  the  chain,  your  cause  would 
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become  an  effect — as  the  wind,  though  the  cause 
of  the  breaking  of  the  tree,  is,  by  your  own  account, 
the  effect  of  the  heating  or  cooling  to  which  you 
allude.  There  is  no  power  in  the  air  itself,  unless 
the  heat  or  the  cold  put  it  in  motion.  As  little  is 
there  any  power  of  heat  in  the  surface  of  which 
you  make  mention  ;  for  that  again  depends  on  the 
presence  or  the  absence  of  the  sun.  So  that,  you 
see,,  if  you  are  to  have  a  cause  and  an  effect,  in  the 
comliMni<meaining  of  the  words,'  yott  must  confine 
youcBelf  to  one  event,  or,  rather,  to  the  two  events 
that  ave  immediately  nearest  to  each  other  in  any 
suooesiion.  You  remember  coming  in  wet,  the 
other  ixioming ;  what  was  the  cause  of  that  P 

c 

■ 

I  lost  my  balance  in  the  tree,  and  tumbled  into 
the  pond. 

Da.  HKKB£UT. 

iVod' should  you  have  lost  your  balance  if  you  ' 
had;9ot  got  into  the  tree  ? 

EDWARD. 

Of  course  not. 

•    *  Da.  HEUBERT. 

Shuld  you  have  got  into  the  tree,  if  you  hml 
not  first  got  into  the  field  where  it  grew  ? 

"'  ''    '  EDWARD. 

tfertamly  not. 

G    3 
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DA.  HEEBSRT. 

Or  into  the  field,  if  you  had  remained  in  the 
house? 

EDWARD. 

No. 

DB.  HERBERT. 

Or  out  of  the  house,  if  you  had  been  unable  to 
leave  your  bed  ? 

EDWARD. 

No. 

DB.  HERBERT. 

Then  which  of  all  these  was  the  real  cauae  of 
the  ducking  ? 

MARY. 

I  think  they  were  all  causes  in  their  turn ;  and 
that  which  was  the  cause  of  the  last  event,  was 
merely  the  effect  of  the  event  before  it. 

DR.  HERBERT. 

Thdt  was  precisely  the  case.  There  was  nothing 
out  a  succession  of  events  or  changes ;  and  after 
stating  what  was  observed  to  happen,  we  should 
not  make  the  matter  a  bit  plainer,  though  we 
gave  a  power  to  each  of  the  events  in  the  succes- 
sion, when  we  called  it  a  cause,  and  took  that 
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power  from  it  when  it  became  an  effect  The 
mere  facts  of  Charles  being  fond  of  climbing  trees, 
and  there  being  a  pond  under  the  willow,  would 
not  have  ducked  him  in  the  pond  if  he  had  not 
gone  there ;  and,  in  like  manner,  though  you  refer 
to  the  beings  or  things  that  have  been  engaged  in 
any  event  before,  you  cannot  conclude  that  they 
will  be  engaged  in  a  like  event  again,  unless  you 
be  sure,  from  careful  observation,  that  they  are  in 
the  very  same  circumstances.  The  only  meaning 
that  we  can  attach  to  the  word  catMCf  therefore,  is, 
that  it  is  the  first  of  two  events,  which  happen  in 
the  order  of  time  or  succession;  and  the  only 
meaning  that  we  can  attach  to  the  word  effect  is, 
that  it  is  the  event  immediately  following  the 
cause,  without  any  other  perceptible  event  inter- 
vening between  them.  If  we  be  familiar  with  the 
two  events,  and  have  never  observed  the  former 
without  the  latter  following  it  immediately,  then 
it  is  impossible  for  us  to  suppose  that  the  one  can 
ever  take  place  under  thessame  circumstances  with- 
out the  other  following.  In  such  cases,  we  say 
that  the  first  event,  or  antecedent^  is  the  certain 
and  invariable  cause  of  the  last  event,  or  conse^ 
quent.  Also,  if  wc  have  never  met  with  the  second 
event,  except  following  immediately  after  the  first, 
we  cannot  avoid  calling  the  second  an  invariable 
or  necessary  consequence*  of  the  first,  or  calling 
the  first  the  sole  cause,  that  is,  the  only  cause  of  the 
second.  In  all  this,  however,  we  could  add  nothing 
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to  the  mere  observation ;  for  all  that  we  mean;  or 
can  mean,  by  the  words  ** certain''  and  "necessary,'' 
is  simply,  that  we  never  knew  of  the  succession  being 
otherwise.  It  does  not  follow,  however,  that  it 
may  not  be  otherwise.  Our  knowledge  may  be  so 
imperfect,  that  it  may  omit  the  very  circumstance 
which  is  the  antecedent ;  and  though  we  know  all 
the  rest,  we  may  fail  in  the  next  instance,  just 
because  we  are  ignorant  of  that. 

CHARLES. 

Then  if  we  can  have  no  knowledge  of  causes, 
why  should  we  talk  about  explaining  the  causes 
of  phenomena^— or,  indeed,  why  should  we  pretend 
to  have  any  knowledge  whatever  ? 

DB.    HEBBEBT. 

Instead  of  preventing  our  knowledge,  Charles, 
this  is  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  inform  our- 
selves rightly.  The  cause  of  any  event  we  cannot 
explain  ;  we  can  only  naftne  it  as  the  eveiit  imme- 
diately preceding :  for  if  we  make  one  other  in- 
quiry respecting  it,  it  ceases  to  be  a  cause,  and 
becomes  an  effect. 

MATILDA. 

Then,  if  all  that  we  can  know  be  only  the  events 
that  immediately  follow  each  other,  the  whole  of 
our  knowledge  is  very  simple,  and  may  be  easily 
acquired. 
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DR.    HEBBERT. 

Certainly ;  and  it  is  probable  that  this  very  sim- 
plicity is  the  reason  why  men  are  so  apt  to  neglect 
that  knowledge  which  can  be  found,  and  which 
their  powers  of  observation  and  perception  are 
so  well  calculated  for  finding,  and  follow  after 
that  which  they  alwiiys  miss,  because  it  does  not 
exist  to   their   perceptive  powers,  and  therefore 
cannot  be  found.     If  we  knew  all  the  antecedent 
and  also  all  the  consequent  events  in  nature,  as 
invariably  following  each  other,  we  should  be  in 
possession  of  all  the  knowledge  of  nature;  and, 
from  any  passing  event,  we  could  retrace  back- 
ward, or  reason  forward,  to  any  extent  that  wc 
pleased.    We  only  know  what  we  do  actually 
know,  and  can  set  no  limit  to  those  successions  of 
occurrences  of  which  we  are  ignorant;   neither 
can  we  be  sure  that  we  are  in  possession  of  all  the 
qualities  of  a  substance,  or  all  the  circumstances  of 
an  event,  because  we  are  not  able  to  examine  the 
one,  or  observe  the  other,  in  all  ways  that  may  be 
possible.     But  that  which  is  inaccessible  to  our 
observation  and  experience,  we  hold  to  be  abso- 
lutely invariable,  until  some  fresh  discovery — the 
result  of  some  new  combination,  brought  about 
without  our  contrivance,  or  by  chance,  as  we  call 
it--or  of  some  experiment  which  we  make  inten- 
tionally, forces  us  to  alter  our  opinion,  by  putting 
us  in  possession  of  knowledge  that  we  had   not 
^.lefore.     In  this  way,  every  accession  is  so  much 
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more  knowledge^  as  we  have  a  fact  of  which  we 
were  not  possessed  before.  But  when  we  speak  of 
power,  or  catMe,  in  any  other  sense  than  as  the 
antecedent  of  two  events,  we  add  nothing  to  our 
real  and  useful  knowledge,  though  we  get  a  du- 
plicate of  language,  .  the  one  part  being  either 
precisely  the  same  meaning  as  the  other,  or  no 
meaning  at  aU. 

EDWARD. 

But  have  I  not  power  to  move  my  arm  ?  I  can 
do  it  whenever  I  wUlj  if  there  be  nothing  the 
matter  with  it. 

DR.  HERBERT. 

Your  saying  that  you  have  power  does  not  give 
you  any  information  beyond  what  you  would  have 
if  you  simply  said  that,  when  you  were  in  certain 
circumstances,  those  of  health  and  freedom  from 
restraint  (which  you  must  have  known  before,  or 
else  you  would  not  be  able  to  tell  whether  they 
could  enable  you  or  not),  the  will  to  move  your 
arm  is  instantly  followed  by  the  motion  of  the 
arm. 

CHARLES. 

Then,  if  there  be  no  powers  or  causes,  why 
should  we  pay  any  attention  to  them  ? 

DR.  HERBERT. 

If  the  effects  follow  them,  Charles,  we  need  not 
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trouble  ourselves  about  powers,  of  which  we  are 
never  able  to  get  aay  knowledge.  If  the  act 
which  you  wish  to  perform  follow  your  will  or 
mine,  in  the  very  manner,  and  to  the  very  extent 
that  we  wish,  are  we  anything  the  worse  that  we 
have  not  a  something  else,  beside  ourselves,  called 
our  power,  to  do  it  for  us  ?  And  if  we  are 
unable  to  accomplish  what  we  wish,  are  we  any 
better  for  being  told,  that  not  we,  but  our  defective 
power,  is  the  cause  of  the  failure  ? 

MART. 

I  should  think  that  the  supposition  that  we  had 
a  power,  independent  of  ourselves,  upon  which 
our  success,  or  our  failure,  depended,  would  make 
us  indifferent,  by  making  the  praise  or  the  blame 
not,  strictly  speaking,  ours. 

DB.    HERBERT. 

And,  in  the  same  manner,  if  we  attribute  to  the 
productions  of  nature  certain  occult  and  invisible 
powers,  separate  from  those  properties  that  we 
observe  in  them,  it  cannot  fail  in  making  us  in  so 
far  indifferent  to  the  qualities,  and  send  us  to 
dispute  about  imaginary  power,  instead  of  observ- 
ing real  qualities.  This  is  the  source  of  all  the 
false  philosophy  that  has  been  produced,  both  with 
regard  to  physical  subjects,  and  the  study  of  the 
mind ;  and  men  have  failed  in  obtaining  informa- 
tion, just  because  they  have  wearied  themselves  in 
seeking  for  it  where  it  was  not  to  be  found. 
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CHARLES. 


But  if  knowledge  be  thus  simple,  how  do. 
happen  that  mankind  have  always  been  occupiea 
in  searching  for  causes,  and  talking  about  powers  ? 
If  the  road  of  nature  and  truth  be  so  simple  and 
so  obvious,  why  should  they  const^intly  leave 
it  for  the  longer  and  more  laborious  paths  of 
error  ? 

Da.  HEBBEBT. 

.  ;      *     K 

The  cause  of  error  itself  is  ^ust  as  much  A.  • 
matter  of  mystery  as  any- of  those  causes  in  search  . 
of  which  we  err.     It  is  probable,  howeverj  tlba$'<£ 
the  whole  arises  from  the  perversion  of  that  'j^;«ip«  -y 
ciple  of  our  nature,  without  which  we  should,  te 
unable   to  exist — the  desire  of  knowledge-^he-r 
wish,  when  we  know  any  event,  to  find  out  oth^r*  , 
links  in  the  chain,  so  that  if  a  similar  event  should 
again  occur,  we  may  be  able  not  only  to  knaw^ 
what  has  gone  before,  but  what  is  to  follow  after*    . 
The   same   desire  leads  us  to  examine  the  eonr  v 
tinuityj — ^to  search,  between  the  two  events  ttnM^  • 
first  present  themselves  to  us,  in  the  succession  of  •  * 
cause  and  effect,  for  other  events  that  may  stat|A>  ^ 
in  the  same  relation  to  one  another  and  to  these. 
Thus  we  get  our  notions  of  remote  and  immediate 
causes— 'as  in  the  case  of  Edward  getting  iUi 
ducking,  his  not  being  at  home  at  his  studies  wal>-r 
a  remote  cause,  and  his  falling  into  the  pondtfaeM 
immediate  one ;  and  as,  the  more  that  we  examine 
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any.  case,  the  more  of  these  intermediate  events  we 
find,  lengthening  out  the  chain  of  causes  and 
effects,  we  very  naturally  come  to  the  conclusion 
that,  in  every  case,  there  is  still  an  intermediate 
something  that  could  be  found,  till  by  following 
the  reflection  upon  this  train,  after  the  observation 
of  it  can  be  carried  on  no  longer,  we  come  to  the 
notion— or  rather  the  dream  (for  that  which  has  no 
real  foundation  is  nothing  but  a  dream)— of  power 
and  necessary  connection.  The  dec^tion  is  ren- 
dered more  imposing  by  the  fact,  that  those  inter- 
mediate appearances  which  we  are  accustomed  to 
call  explanations,  or  explanatory  circumstances, 
are  all  in  themselves  just  as  difficult  as  that  which 
we  wish  to  explain  by  means  of  them. 

Take  a  common  case, — the  musical  sounds  that 
are  produced  when  the  fingers  are  applied  in  a 
proper  manner  to  the  keys  of  a  piano-forte.  One 
who  never  had  previously  seen  the  instrument,  and 
whose  whole  knowledge  of  it  was  in  consequence 
confined  to  the  mere  fact  of  sound  being  emitted 
when  the  keys  were  touched,  and  none  when  they 
were  not,  would,  as  a  matter  of  course,  consider 
the  touching  of  the  keys  as  the  cause  of  the  plea- 
surable sensation  arising  in  the  mind. 

MATILDA. 

We  know,  however,  that  they  would  be  wrong, 
and  would  conclude  thus  only  because  they  were 
ignorant  of  the  nature  6f  the  instrument.  The  keys 
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would  not  j»t)duce  music  at  all,  unless  they  were 
made  to  touch  the  wires. 

MARY. 

And  though  they  did,  the  sounds  would  not  be 
music,  imless  the  wires  were  in  tune,  and  the  pro- 
per ones  struck  in  succession,  and  allowed  to  Ti- 
brate  for  the  proper  time. 

CHAELES. 

Nor  would  even  that  be  enough ;  the  vibrations 
of  the  wires  would  produce  very  feeble  sounds, 
if  it  were  not  for  the  vibrations  of  the  instrumoit 
itself ;  and  the  vibrations  of  the  instrument  would 
produce  no  |9ound  if  it  were  not  for  the  elasticity 
of  the  air.  When  we  had  the  little  bdl  in  the  ex- 
hausted receiver  of  the  air-pump,  it  did  not  ring, 
however  hard  we  struck  it,  but  it  did  the  numient 
the  air  was  admitted.         , 

EDWABB. 

And  though  the  air  did  vibrate,  we  could  not 
hear  the  sound,  if  the  vibrations  did  not  reach  our 
ears ;  and  even  then,  they  might  be  so  diseased 
that  we  could  not  be  capable  of  hearing. 

DB.   HEBBEBT. 

Nor  would  the  difficulty  stop  there ;  for  though 
the  ear  appeared  to  be  perfect  in  its  form  and 
structure,  yet  if  we  were  to  divide  the  auditory 
nerve,  which  we  suppose  transmits  the  influence 
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produced  upon  the  ear  to  the  brain,  and  occasions 
there  that  change,  or  state,  which  we  call  hearing, 
the  sound  would  be  as  unknown  to  us  as  if  the 
whole  of  the  previous  chain  of  causes  and  effects 
had  never  taken  place. 

CHARLES. 

But  this  is  the  explanation  that  we  formerly 
got  of  the  hearing  of  the  sound  of  a  musical  in- 
strument, or  of  the  succession  of  changes  that 
tak0<  place  .in  the  instant — so  brief  that  we  are 
Wvdlj' conscious  of  it*^which.  intervenes  between 
thsntoodnng  of  the  instrument  by  the  player,  and 
iABfiinprassioa  of  the  music  upon  the  perception 
fy£'lhe:£8taiier* 

DR.    HERBERT. 


•J.  I 
ii) 


j8D)il  is;  and  every  step  of  it  is  not  only  know- 
ledge, but  valuable  and  essential  knowledge ;  for 
if,  at  any  one  step  of  the  process,  the  circumstances 
were   changed,    a  change    would  be    produced 
JHi  ihe  'Ultimate  effect.    As  a  series  of  observed 
liMlft^'  which  have  invariably  followed  in  the  same 
taAer^  evwy  time  that  i«e  have  had  occasion  to 
notice  their  recurrence,  it  is  strictly  a  part  of  phi- 
losophical information ;  but  though  the  points  of 
the  succession  have  to  our  belief  come  nearer  to 
<epdvdtket',  the  blanks  between  them  are  in  reality 
1  jnit  OB  wide  as  ever ;  and  each  of  the  individual  se- 
^tttnliittes  into  which  we  have  thus  been  enabled  to 
teeak  the  original  one,  is.  just  as  difBcult  as  that 
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was  before  we  thought  of  making  the  slightest  in- 
terpolation. 

CHAELKS. 

Then  if  the  whole  of  our  knowledge  be  con- 
fined to  the  mere  observed  appearances,  and  if 
there  be  no  such  thing  as  power  or  cause  that 
we  can  find  out,  I  do  not  see  why  we  should  reason 
at  all ;  we  ought  rather  to  content  ourselves  with 
the  mere  appearances. 

DR.    HERBEET. 

That  is  an  opinion  which  is  very  apt  to  intrude, 
when  we  part  with  the  unknown  ground  upon 
which  we  had  been  vainly  attempting  to  make 
discoveries,  and  come  to  that  on  which  all  is  plain 
and  palpable.  I  have  endeavoured  to  impress  upon 
you  already,  that  we  can  have  no  knowledge  of 
things  as  existing  in  space,  beyond  what  we  ac- 
tually observe  of  them.  We  have  found  that  it 
is  the  same  in  the  succession  of  evepts  in  time. 
The  most  acute  and  elaborate  reasoning  cannot 
discover  a  new  quality,  or  put  us  in  possession  of 
a  new  fact.  But  it  does  not  follow  from  this 
that  reason  is  useless  ;  for  similarity  of  sequence 
among  events,  is  found  in  the  same  manner,  and 
by  very  nearly  the  same  process,  as  similarity  of 
qualities ;  and  from  our  knowledge  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  past,  we  are  not  only  able  to  per- 
ceive of  what  former  causes  present  causes  are  the 
effects,  but  of  what  future  effects  present  effects 
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wUl  be  the  causes.     In  as  far  as  our  observation 
has   been  accurate,  and  the   result   uniform,  we 
can  concentrate  the  whole  known  history  of  the 
world  into  a  single  instant,  and  avail  ourselves  as 
coiripletely  of  the  experience  of  those  who  have 
lived  thousands  of  years  ago,  as  we  can  of  that 
which  we  ourselves  have  felt  in  the  moment  im- 
mediately preceding.     Nor  is  this  all ;  for  we  can 
Cry  as  many  experiments — that  is,  make  as  many 
new  combinations — as  we  please ;  and  by  attend- 
ing carefully  to  the  circumstances,  and  the  results 
of  those,  through  a  sufficient  number  of  trials,  we 
may  increase  our  knowledge  almost  without  limit^ 
by  the  introduction  of  new  trains  of  succession, 
which  might  never  have  come  within  our  notice  in 
the  natural  course  of  events.     The  discoveries  of 
those  properties  'of  matter — ^properties  which  were 
not  so  much  as  imagined  to  exist — which  have  so 
amply  repaid  the  labours  of  the  modern  chemists, 
and  which  have  gone  far  in  changing  the  whole 
conduct  of  the  arts,  and  the  whole  economy  of 
society,  are  proofs  of  this,  as  important  as  they  are 
numerous  and  varied ;  and  they  clearly  show  that 
the  labour  of  thought  can  be  usefully  expended, 
only  when  it  is  occupied  about  that  which  can  be 
observed. 

CHABtES. 

That,  however,  is  the  philosophy  of  matter,  and 
not  of  mind. 
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DB.    HERBERT. 

The  perceptions  that  we  have  of  mind  and  mat- 
ter are  the  same ;  for  though  the  intelligence  maj 
be  broijght  by  a  different  organ — as  the  colour  of 
a  tulip  may  come  to  us  in  the  beams  of  light  that 
are  reflected  from  that  tulip ;  the  perfume  of  a 
rose  may  com^in  the  odoriferous  particles,  enjoy- 
able only  by  the  organs  of  smell,  that  float  on  the  air 
to  some  distance  around  it ;  or  the  song  of  the  bird, 
which  comes  to  us  in  little  pulses  or  nerves  that 
act  upon  the  organs  of  hearing— yet  we  are  just  as 
ignorant  of,  the  process  by  which  those  organs 
convey  the  perception  to  the  mind,  as  we  are  of 
the  impressions  which  the  states  of  the  mind  gjve 
and  have  of  their  own  existence. 

EDWARD. 

But  these  are  all  produced  by  something  exter- 
nal— something  that  exists  independently  of  us, 
and  therefore  they  must  be  different  from  that 
wliich  is  a  mere  thought. 

DR.   HERBERT. 

The  colour,  the  odour,  or  the  sound,  whatever 
is  the  object  of  any  of  our  senses,  is  known  to  the 
mind  only  as  an  impression  of  the  mind,  that  is, 
a  state  of  the  mind  itself ;  and  as,  when  one  of  the 
senses  has  been  wanting  from  the  beginning  of  life, 
there  is  nothing  in  the  other  senses  by  which  the 
impression  made  by  the  objects  of  the  deficient 
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one  can  be  communicated  to  the  mind ;  so,  of  im- 
presaions  that  arise  in  the  mind  itself,  without  any 
necessary  presence  of  external  objects,  or  any  im- 
pression whatever  upon  the  external  organs  of 
sense,  the  mind  has  in  itself  just  as  much  know- 
ledge, and  knowledge  precisely  of  the  same  kind, 
as  it  has  of  those  matters  that  are  the  objects  of 
the  senses. 

CHARLES. 

Is  it  possible  that  the  knowledge  that  we  have 
of  external  nature,  which  is  constantly  undergoing 
changes  and  decompositions — of  our  minds,  which 
must,  as  you  have  told  us,  and  as  I  myself  feel, 
be  quite  incapable  of  decomposition — and  of  the 
Supreme  Being,  from  whom  the  external  world 
and  our  minds  had  their  beginning — can  be  the 
same ! 

DR.   HERBERT. 

The  knowledge  that  we  have  of  different  sub- 
jects, as  it  refers  to  those  subjects,  must  differ  with 
their  differences,  otherwise  it  would  not  be  know- 
ledge at  all ;  but  in  as  far  as  it  relates  to  the  mind 
it  is  in  its  nature  the  same ;  and  the  states  of  mind, 
produced  by  the  impressions  received  from  the 
external  world,  do  not  differ  more  from  one  ano- 
ther than  some  of  them  that  arise  from  our  inter- 
nal reflections,  without  any  necessary  reference  to 
the  external  world,  at  least  to  those  parts  of  it 
that  are  before  us  at  the  time ;  and  indeed  the 
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effect  of  those  trains  of  internal  thought  is  always 
the  greater,  the  more  that  we  are  indifferent  to  the 
objects  of  sense. 

chaeles. 

I  have  often  felt  that.  I  have  found  that  when 
I  am  alone  in  a  room,  or  in  a  solitary  walk,  I  can 
think  myself  into  joy,  or  grief,  or  anger,  or  any 
other  state  that  I  please,  without  being  able  to 
find  out  how  I  do  it ;  and  I  find,  also,  that  when 
my  attention  is  called  back  to  the  realities  about 
me,  the  train  of  thought  is  at  an  end. 

DB.  HERBERT. 

But  I  dare  say  you  have  found,  that  the  state 
of  feeling  to  which  the  train  of  thought  led,  did 
not  vanish  immediately  with  that  train ;  but  re- 
mained, and  qualified  or  disqualified  you  for  that 
which  you  were  to  perform,  according  as  it  was  of 
an  arousing  or  of  a  depressing  character.  This 
tendency  of  the  mind  has  many  practical  advan- 
tages ;  and,  when  under  proper  discipline,  it  bears 
us  up  against  the  ills  of  life,  and  excites  us  to 
a  more  effective  performance  of  our  duties. 

MATILDA. 

But  we  may  be  very  strongly  affected  by  a 
dream,  which  has  no  reality,  but  which  we  remem- 
ber with  all  the  accuracy  of  a  scene  or  an  occur- 
rence which  is  real ;  and  yet  the  knowledge  of  the 
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mere  dream  cannot  be  in  any  way  siinilar  to  that 
of  the  reality. 

OR.    HERBERT. 

In  as  far  as  they  are  states  of  the  mind,  they  are, 
in  their  general  nature,  the  same  f  and  if  the 
dream  were  wholly  mental,  and  had  no  reference 
to  those  qualities  of  external  things,  which  cannot 
be  perceived  but  through  the  medium  of  the  senses 
of  the  body, — if  the  dream  were  a  mere  effort  of  the 
mind  with  reference  to  itself,  as  in  the  considera- 
tion of  its  own  existence,  or  its  own  identity,  or 
if  it  were  concerning  an  angel,  any  thing  respect- 
ing the  Deity,  further  than  what  is  demonstrated 
in  his  works,  and  declared  in  his  word,  it  would 
not  differ  in  any  way  from  the  same  impression 
occurring  without  the  presence  of  sleep.  The 
field  or  the  fortune  that  we  body  forth  to  our 
imagination,  in  a  waking  reverie,  is  just  as  much 
a  dream  as  the  involuntary  one  that  the  same 
imagination  creates  when  we  are  asleep. 

MARY. 

I  have  found,  that  when  I  have  pursued  one  of 
these  reveries,  I  have  completely  forgotten  where 
I  was  and  what  I  was  about. 

DR.   HERBERT. 

That  has  been  the  case  with  more  profound 
thinkers  than  any  of  us,  Mary.     I  knew  a  learned 

VOL.  I.  H 
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professor  in  one  of  the  Northern  UniTersities,  who 
was  so  completely  absorbed  with  his  own  trains  of 
thought,  that  he  used  to  take  off  his  hat  to  cows, 
and  apologize  to  posts  when  he  hit  his  shins  upon 
them  in  the  streets. 

KDWARD. 

He  must  hare  been  a  very  great  fool  surely. 

DR.    HEBBEBT. 

So  mudi  the  reverse,  that  he  was  not  only  one  of 
the  most  profound  thinkers  of  the  age,  but  one 
who,  in  his  writings,  expressed  himself  with  the 
greatest  perspicuity ;  and  he  was  the  first  man 
that  made  the  people  of  this  country  understand 
a  truth,  which,  now  that  it  is  known,  we  think  so 
plain  that  we  never  dispute  about  it. 

CHABLES. 

What  was  it,  father  ? 

DR.    HERBERT. 

A  very  simple  one,  Charles,  but  very  useful  to 
young  men :  that  a  man  who  is  in  debt  never  can 
get  out  of  it  by  borrowing  money. 

EDWARD. 

Then  is  inattention  to  the  matters  about  one,  a 
sign  of  thinking  ? 
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DB.   HERBEBT. 

Certainly  not.  It  is  merely  a  want  of  observa- 
tion ;  and  we  must  have  evidence  whether  it  be  the 
inattention  of  the  idle,  or  the  abstraction  of  the 
thoughtful ;  the  first  of  which  is  a  cessation  of  all 
mental  activity  whatever,  and  the  second  so 
complete  an  occupation  of  the  mind  with  its  own 
thoughts,  that  the  organs  of  sense  cease  to  give 
impressions  of  the  objects  that  are  brfore 
them. 

CHABLES. 

But  if  the  absence  and  the  excess  of  thought  be 
so  very  like  each  other,  that  we  can  distinguish 
them  only  by  their  effects,  how  can  we  know  any 
thing  at  all  about  thinking  P 

DB.    HEBBEBT. 

When  we  ourselves  think,  it  is  not  possible  that 
we  can  have  any  doubt  about  the  matter,  any  more 
than  we  can  have  of  the  motion  of  our  hands 
which  we  see,  or  the  sound  of  our  voices  which  we 
bear ;  but  none  of  us  could  find  out  that  another 
is  thinking,  unless  the  thought  were  followed  by 
same  event  or  diange  that  could  be  perceived  by 
the  senses. 

MATILDA. 

But  we  say,  that  a  person  is  thoughtful  or  not 
thoughtful ;  and  when  we  make  use  of  such  ca- 

h2 
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pressions,  we  do  not  allude  to  any  action  done  by 
the  party. 

DR.   HERBERT. 

Then  what  do  we  mean  ? 

MATILDA. 

We  mean,  that  there  is  something  in  the  look, 
the  attitude,  and  features  of  the.  one  party,  that  is 
a  sign  of  thinking ;  and  that  there  is  no  such  sign 
in  the  other  party. 

MARY. 

I  should  think  the  look  and  the  attitude,  which 
denote  thought,  inasmuch  as  they  are  different 
from  those  that  denote  the  absence  of  it,  are  effects 
of  the  thought  itself. 

DB.  HERBERT. 

Unquestionably  they  are,  Mary.  We  consider 
them  as  signs  of  thought,  because  we  have  found 
them  in  the  same  succession  of  events,  of  which 
thinking  formed  a  part.  Those  who  have  attend- 
ed carefully  to  the  appearances,  in  the  general 
attitude  of  the  body,  the  position  and  action  of  the 
limbs,  and  the  expression  of  the  countenance,  are 
tible  to  make  very  close  guesses,  not  only  at 
thinking,  but  at  the  species  of  thought.  This  is 
espedally  the  case  with  all  matters  of  thought  in 
which  we  take  a  great  personal  interest,  or  which. 
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in  the  language  of  common  life,  Excite  our  feel- 
ings or  passions.  It  is  this  application  of  intel- 
lectual philosophy  which  renders  a  person  a  good 
orator,  a  good  actor,  a  good  painter,  or  statuary, 
or  writer,  upon  any  subject  that  is  intended  to 
bring  human  nature  forcibly  to  the  observa- 
tion of  a  spectator,  or  to  the  understanding  of  a 
reader. 

MARY. 

^^  » 

But  the  greatest  men,  in  these  respects,  that  we 
have  any  account  of,  have  been  self-taught ;  and 
from  what  you  have  stated,  it  would  appear  that 
instruction  in  the  philosophy  of  the  mind  is  neces- 
sary. 

DB.    HERBERT. 

Everybody  that  is  taught  at  all,  Mary,  must  be 
self-taught :  and  the  grand  difference  between 
those  great  men  to  whom  you  allude,  and  the  men 
whom  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  calling  learned, 
is,  that  the  former  have  studied  man  himself,  as  he 
exists  in  nature ;  and  the  latter,  that  false  repre- 
sentation of  him  which  is  written  in  books.  The 
one  class  have  been  successful,  because  they  have 
contented  themselves  with  seeking  what  could  be 
fotmd ;  the  other  have  failed,  because  they  have 
endeavoured  to  find  that  which  could  not.  The 
one  have  been  experimentaliats^  and  contented 
themselves  with  observing  facts  or  phenomena, 
and  remembering  the  order  in  which  these  have 
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fidlowed  each  Other;  the  others  have  been  ^A^oruif, 
ferming  their  system  while  they  were  ignorant  of 
the  facts,  and  then  endeavouring  to  make  the  facts 
correspond  with  the  theory  or  the  hypothesis. 


EBWARD. 

I  do  not  very  well  understand  what  is  meant  by 
a  theory,  or  a  hypothesis. 

DR.    HERBERT. 

Then  we  cannot  have  a  better  subject  for  our 
next  conversation;  and  if  we  shall  be  able  to 
understand  that,  we  shall  have  mastered  one  im- 
portant portion  of  our  inquiry — ^by  knowing  hov 
we  are  to  proceed  with  it :  the  first  part  of  all 
inquiries,  though  by  some  very  unaccountably 
made  the  last. 


»    < 
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CONVERSATION  IV. 


HYPOTHESIS  AND  THEORY. 


SS.  HERBEBT. 

Can  any  of  you  tell  me  the  meaning  of  the  wovd 
theory  ? 


CHARGES. 


I  think  it  means  all  that  we  know  about  any 
subject. 


EDWARD* 


I  do  not  think  that,  Charles ;  for,  you  know,  we 
have  theories  of  the  motions  of  the  planets,  by 
Plato,  and  Ptolemy,  and  Tycho  Brahe,  and  Des 
Cartes,  and  Copernicus,  all  contradictory  of  one 
another.  They  cannot  be  all  true ;  and  the  ones 
that  are  false  are  not  knowledge — ^they  are  merely 
opinions,  and  opinions  that  are  wrong. 
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MARY. 


I  rather  think  a  theory  of  anything  means  all 
that  we  believe  about  it,  and  may  be  either  true  or 
false,  according  as  it  does  or  does  not  agree  with 
the  facts. 


Sft.   HERBERT. 


That  comes  nearer  the  truth,  Mary.  And 
can  you  tell  me  how  far  such  a  theory  can  be 
useful  ? 

MARY. 

Ojoly  so  fior  as  it  is  true ;  Ae  part  of  it  which 
is-fajse  must  be  more  than  usele9^  for  it  leads  us 
wrong.. 

Jbid^  ID  fisr  as  it  is  true,  whatdoyou  suppose  to 
be  the  use  ol  thd  theory  ? 

EDWARD. 

To  enable  us  to  explain  anything :  as  we  explain 
how  a  stone  falls  to  the  ground,  or  how  a  smooth 
ball  wiU  notunudli  at(Tefit,6n  onitidined  plane 
by  the  theory  of  gravitation. 

DR.   HERBERT. 

And  how  do  you  explain  those  matters  f 
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BDWAED. 

I  say,  that  the  stone  falls  because  the  air  through 
which  it  falls  has  less  specific  gravity  than  the 
stone;  and  that  the  ball  will  not  rest  on  the 
inclined  plane,  because  the  line  of  direction,  or 
perpendicular  to  the  earth^s  centre,  through  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  the  ball,  falls  below  that 
point  of  the  ball  which  is  in  contact  with  the 
inclined  plane. 

DR.   HBBBEBT. 

This  certainly  sounds  better  than  the  vulgar 
saying,  that  "  the  stone  falls,''  or  "  the  ball  rolls  ^ 
but,  in  point  of  information,  there  is  not  much 
difference ;  for  the  «  why  it  falls,''  and  the  •*  why 
it  rolls,"  are  left  as  much  mysteries  as  ever.  Is 
the  theory  anything  apart  from  the  facts— is  the 
theory  of  a  stone  falling  anything  but  the  fall  of 
the  stone  as  seen  at  the  time,  or  recollected  by  Che 
memory,  or  repeated  on  an  authority  tkat  we  have 
no  reason  to  doubt  ? 

CHABLBS. 

From  the  fall  of  one  atone,  under  any  cireuni.'- 
stanoes,  I  cfm  reasdn  that  any  other  atottft'^wfll'faU^ 
if  placed  in  the  i^ame. 

DB.   HBBBBBT«  > 

I 

And  hop  da  yon  come  to  dutt  conclusion? 

h3 
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Would  your  belief  have  been  the  same,  think  you, 
if  you  had  never  seen  a  stone  but  one,  and  that 
one  had  been  flying  upward  without  your  seeing 
the  hand  or  the  engine  from  which  it  had  been 
projected? 

EDWABD. 

I  diould  have  been  apt  to  think  tl^t  the  next 
Btone  I  met  with  could  fly. 

DR.    HEBBEBT. 

Then  the  theory  of  any  matter  is  nothing  but 
the  succemve  phenomena  of  that  maXtsKf  mwyged 
in  the  order  in  which  they  have  Jse^n  obsery^  to 
happep.  If  the  order  have  never  been  found  to 
vary,  the  theory  is  called  true,  and  the.tn^tlx  is 
qpnfirmed  by  the  number  of  repetitioijis.  J^  the 
repetitions  bi^ve  been  few>  the  probability  is  weifk- 
ened ;  if  there  haye  hem  instances  ip  ^bich  the 
events  have  been  different,  it  is  rendered  doubtful ; 
and  if  we  take  into  the  copnexion  a  single  ^ent 
that  we  never  knew  to  happen  in  it,  our  theory 
ceases  to  be  knowledge,  aud  becomes  an  impo- 
sition. 

CHARLES. 

Is  not  this  gratuitous  part  of  the  thdory-^thi^ 
reasoning  over  and  above  the  knowledge  or  th^ 
facta — what  is  properly  termed  a  hypothesis  ? 

DR.  HERBERT. 

That  is  pretty  nearly  the  meaning  of  the  term. 
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A  theory  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a  succeBsion  of  eyents 
which  we  have  observed  to  happen  in  a  certain 
invariable  order ;  and  a  hypothesaB,  a  succession, 
which  we  name  or  suppose  without  having  observed 
them. 

XDWASD. 

Then  it  follows,  that  a  theory  must  be  true,  and 
a  hypothesis  false. 

JDS.   HEBBEAT. 

Not  always.  New  knowledge  may  overturn  a 
theory  which  was  formerly  true ;  and  new  know- 
ledge may  confirm  that  which  was  only  a  hypo- 
thesis. Before  it  was  known  that  nitrib  acid 
could  not  dissolve  gold,  the  true  theory  of  that 
acid  was,  that  it  dissolved  all  the  metals ;  and  the 
surmise  of  Newton,  that  water,  and  the  diamond, 
from  their  refrlu^tive  powers,  contained  combusti- 
ble ingredients,  which  remained  a  hypothesis,  and 
a  neglected  hypothesis,  till  long  after  the  death  of 
that  illustrious  philosopher,  has  been  fully  con- 
firmed by  the  discoveries  of  chemistry— -water 
being  composed  of  hydrogen,  the  most  inflamma- 
ble, and  oxygen,  the  most  inflammatory  substanqe 
with  which  we  are  acquainted,  and  the  diamond 
being  found  to  be  pure  carbon,  altogether  soluble 
by  combustion. 

MAEY. 

Then  both  theories  and  hypotheses  have  their 
uses  ? 
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DB.   HERBERT. 

Certainly.  If  the  theory  be  extended  no  further 
than  we  know,  it  is  the  same  thing  with  our 
knowledge:  and  it  has  the  advantage  of  bemg 
that  knowledge  systematically  arranged ;  by  whidi 
means  we  can  not  only  call  it  more  readily  to  mind, 
bat  make  it  useful  in  the  acquisition  of  more 
knowledge.  To  use  a  homely  comparison,  oiir 
theories  are  the  threads  upon  which  we  string  the 
beads  of  fact  that  we  obtain  by  observation ;  and 
when  so  strung,  we  do  not  lose  them,  or  confound 
the  sorts.  The  theory  of  grsvitation  ia  "Ae 
arrangement  of  the  facts  of  gravitation ;  a  theory 
of  the  weather  would  be  an  arrangement  of  the 
facts  of  the  weather ;  and  on  all  subjects  to  which 
we  can  turn  our  attention,  the  theory  is  nothing 
more  than  the  arrangement  of  the  phenomena  in 
the  order  in  which  they  take  place. 

ACATILDA. 

Then,  can  a  theory  ever  be  useless  ? 

DR.    PKRBKRT. 

Not  exactly  useless,  Matilda;  but  theories 
,  have  often  been  very  mischievous.  Our  desire  of 
information  is  much  stronger  thaA  our  desire  of 
submitting  to  the  labour  and  waiting  the  time 
requisite  for  our  being  informed ;  or,  which  is  the 
same  thing,  it  is  easier  to  wish  than  to  work ;  and, 
therefore,  as  the  wish  must  always  come  first,  we 
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are  apt  to  stop  at  that,  and  build  our  castle  in  our 
own  imaginations,  as  it  is  done  at  once,  and  we 
have  not  to  carry  titkt  bricks  and  mortar.  The 
erreops  of  thfsory,  like  all  the  other  errors  of  our 
thinking  and  acting,  arises  from  our  believing  in 
something  that  we  cannot  know ;  and  flattering 
ourselves,  that  events,  of  which  we  have  no  know- 
ledge, will  happen  in  the  way  in  which  we  wish 
Ihem  to  happen.  The  disposition  that  we  have  to 
form  imaginary  theories,  or  extend  real  ones  be- 
yond the  facts,  is  much  the  same  with  that  which 
leeda  folks  to  speculate  in  lotteries,— they  think 
.better  of  themselves  than  of  others.  I  knew  a 
young  mathcanatician,  who  having,  in  one  of  his 
ex'tccises^  proved  the  small  chance  of  gaining  any- 
thing in  the  state  lottery,  laid  out  all  his  pocket- 
money,  in  the  purchase  of  shares.  While  we  ought 
to  be  carefully  on  our  guard  against  theorizing, 
we  should  be  charitable  to  those  who  do-— as  there 
perhaps  never  was  a  human  being  that  thought, 
who  had  not  a  Mse,  or  at  least  hypothetical  theory 
on  some  subject.  Newton  theorized  about  an 
ethereal  fluid,  though  he  could  not  ascribe  a  sin^e 
phenomenon  in  nature  to  any  of  its  qualities. 

EDWARD. 

But,  surely,  hypotheses,  which,  as  you  have  ex- 
plained them,  axe  not  knowledge,  but  ignorance, 
might  well  be  spared  as  useless.  ■ 

DR.    HERBERT. 

By  no  means,  Edward.     H3rpotheses  are  the 
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keys  with  whidi  we  open  the  store-houses  of  know- 
ledge,  and,  when  properly  used,  they  never  fail  in 
guiding  us  to  what  we  seek,  or  to  the  altema- 
%iye,    (which  also  is  knowledge,)  that  what   we 
seek  is  not  to  be  found.     Without  hjrpotheses 
we  diould  be  deprived  of  the  whole  of  that  por- 
tion of  our  knowledge   which  we  obtain  by  cix- 
periment — ^the  source  of  all  our  inventions  in  the 
arts,  and  our  discoveries  in  the  sciences.     The 
hypothesis  upon  which  we  proceed  may  be  f alaey— 
the  object  which  we  have  in  view  may  be  unat- 
tainable; but  still,  if  we  are  induced  to  experiment 
and  to  observe,  we  must  discover  something.     So 
long  as  we  keep  hypothesis  in  its  proper  place,  and 
use  it  as  a  means  of  acquiring  information,  it  is 
valuable ;  and  it  becomes  an  evil  only,  when  we 
try  to  pass  it  off  for  what  it  is  not— calling  it  know- 
ledge itself,  and  not  the  mere  road  to  it. 

CHARLES. 

Then,  theory  is  the  arrangement  of  the  informa- 
tion that  we  already  possess,  and  hypothesis  the 
arrangement  of  that  of  which  we  are  in  quest. 

D£.    HEBBEBT. 

Partially  so,  but  not  altogether ;  for  in  our  in- 
quiries we  may  proceed  dither  by  theory  or  hypo- 
thesis. Where  the  quality  or  event  of  which  we 
are  in  quest  is  altogether  new,  we  have  nothing 
but  hypothesis  to  guide  us ;  but  when  the  quality 
is  similar  to  a  known  quality,  or  the  event  a  re- 
petition at  a  known  event,  we  proceed  upon  theory, 
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or,  ai  we  call  it,  upon  a  fixed  principle.  Thus,  if 
the  inquiry  were,  whether  a  certain  piece  of  mat- 
ter, the  specific  gravity  of  which  were  unknown, 
would  or  would  not  sink  in  water,  that  inquiry 
would  be  pure  hypothesis  up  to  the  moment  of 
making  ihe  experiment ;  but  if  it  were  whether 
a  piece  of  matter,  of  a  given  specific  gravity,  would 
or  would  not  sink  in  water,  we  would  proceed 
upon  theory,  and  would  conclude  that  our  obser- 
vation had  not  gone  to  the  whole  case,  if  we  found 
the  experiment  to  vary  from  the  theory. 

MARY. 

VRien  astronomers  calculate  the  places  of  the 
celestial  bodies,  and  the  times  of  eclipses,  and 
other  phenomena  of  the  heavens,  they  proceed 
upon  theory ;  but  when  the  astrologers  attempted 
to  connect  those  events  with  the  events  of  society, 
they  proceeded  upon  hypothesis. 

X>£.   U£BBERT. 

Yes ;  with  this  explanation,  that,  in  the  case  of 
the  astronomers,  the  sequence  of  antecedent  and 
consequent,  or  of  cause  and  effect,  as  we  call  it, 
had  been  observed  to  be  uniform  and  invariable 
in  all  instances ;  while,  in  the  case  of  the  astro- 
logers, the  sequence  had  not  been  observed  in  any 
one  instance. 

EDWARD. 

What,  then,  should  have  led  the  astrologers 
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to  make  the  assertioiis,  or  anybody    to  believe 
them? 

DB.   HERBERT. 

A  wish  to  profit  by  the  delusion  of  others,  on 
the  part  of  many  of  the  astrologers,  and  those  who 
employed  them,  no  doubt ;  and  the  general  errcnr 
of  the  ignorant,  that  of  receiving  the  conclusion 
without  attending  to  the  fact,  on  the  part  of  their 
dupes. 

MATILnA. 

After  they  had  got  a  number  of  alleged  coin- 
cidences between  the  prediction  and  the  result,  I 
can  imagine  that  they  might  succeed ;  hut  I  can- 
not think  how  they  would  do  at  the  first. 

DR.  HERBERT. 

That  calls  to  my  recollection  one  source  of  error 
in  the  consideration  of  cause  and  effect,  to  which 
I  omitted  to  direct  your  attention,  while  we  were 
conversing  on  that  subject.  The  events  that 
are  happening  at  any  one  time  are  innumerable; 
and  though  each  of  these  be  the  effect  of  the  im- 
mediately preceding  event,  and  the  cause  of  the 
one  immediately  following,  yet  their  coincidence 
in  point  of  time  must,  in  all  cases  where  we  are 
ignorant  (and,  even  to  the  wisest  of  us,  there  are 
many),  leave,  us  exposed  to  the  d^ger  of  confound- 
ing one  train  with  another.  Thus,  an  eclipse  of 
the  sun  may  be  immediately  followed  by  the  death 
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of  a  monarch,  the  loss  of  a  battle,  or  the  con-' 
flagration  of  a  city ;  they  may  have  perfect  con- 
tinuity in  time,  and  they  may  also  have  proximity 
in  place,  which  are,  after  all  that  we  can  observe, 
in  the  sequence  of  the  same  train  of  events.  They 
are  in  their  own  nature  striking;  andj  therefore, 
to  those  who  are  not  aware  of  the  intervention  of 
the  moon  as  the  cause  of  the  eclipse,  which  is  not 
a  necessary  discovery  by  the  sight,  the  moon  not 
being  visible  when  in  the  close  vicinity  of  the 
sun,  the  eclipse,  which  is  an  effect  and  the  cause 
only  of  the  partial  obscuration  of  the  sun,  may  be 
considered  as  the  cause  of  the  disaster.  Other  cir- 
cumstances are  likely  to  contribute  to  the  delusion : 
the  great  body  of  those  who  hear  of  the  fact,  may 
be  ignorant  of  the  decease  of  the  monarch,  the  in- 
ferior strength  or  skill  of  the  vanquished  army,  or 
the  casting  of  the  brand  that  set  fire  to  the  city; 
They  have  thus  both  a  cause  and  an  effect  to  dis^ 
pose  of,  in  sequence,  as  far  as  their  information 
goes ;  and,  therefore,  that  they  should  join  these 
together,  is  by  no  means  unnatural. 

CHAaiBS. 

But  in  these  cases,  the  causes  which  are  thus 
misplaced,  are  all  of  a  very  mysterious  nature. 

na.   HEBBSfiT. 

That,  of  course,  is  the  very  reason  why  they  are 
misapplied.  Even  the  most  ignorant  do  not  attri- 
bute every-day  occurrences-— such  as  their  owii 
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healthy  the  progress  of  vegetation,  the  flowing  of 
the  river,  or  the  apparent  motion  of  the  aun-— to 
any  thing  aupematural.  The  witches  did  not 
keep  people  in  health,  or  ripen  the  com,  though 
they  were  supposed  to  produce  sickness,  and  blast 
the  crop ;  and  they  were  not  supposed  to  do  even 
these  things  by  their  ordinary  powers,  in  the  same 
way  as  people  do  their  common  business :  they 
did  it  all  by  means  of  some  power  delegated  to 
thom  by  a  being  having  superior  abilities  to  theirs. 
The  whole  of  the  events  to  which  superstitioD 
applied,  were  those  which  had  a  powerful  influ- 
ence upon  the  feelings  of  the  parties,  and  of  the 
real  causes  or  antecedents  of  which  they  were 
ignorant.  Thus  you  see  that  we  must  not  only 
be  on  our  guard  against  using  hypothesis  in  the 
place  of  observation,  but  we  must  be  equally 
careful  not  to  confound  the  sequences  in  matters 
that  we  do  observe. 

MARY. 

« 

But  how  are  we  to  apply  these  cautions  to  the 
study  of  the  mind,  in  which  there  is  nothing  to  be 
observed  at  all  ? 

na.    HERBERT. 

We  must  proceed  just  as  in  any  other  case ;  we 
must  notice  the  states  of  it,  as  they  are  excited  by 
the  perceptions  of  things  external,  and  the  trains 
of  thought  that  f<^ow  in  succession  when  we 
reflect 
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MATILDA. 


But  thinking  is  so  very  unlike  what  we  think 
about,  that  I  cannot  see  how  the  study  of  the  one 
can  lead  us  to  any  knowledge  of  the  other  ? 

DS.  HEBBEST. 

We  do  not  know  any  thing  about  the  mind^ 
farther  than  that  it  thinks,  and  is  one  and  indi- 
visible, and  therefore  indestructible;  and,  con- 
sequently, we  are  unable  even  to  guess  what  it  is 
like  or  not  like.  But  there  are  cases  in  other 
pmrts  of  our  inquiry,  where  we  have  phenomena 
that  lead  us  to  conclude  that  there  is  a  substance, 
Although,  to  our  organs  of  sense,  and  the  apparatus 
of  Qi^  research,  that  substance  has  not  yet  been 
2ii^a4e  palpable  in  a  separate  state. 

CHABLES. 

Electricity  is  one  of  those  cases. 

MAUY. 

Qalvaniam  is  another. 

EDWABD. 

And  magnetism  is  a  third. 

DB.    HEBBEBT. 

And  caloric.  We  know  nothing  about  that,  9$ 
separate  from  aH  other  substencest  as  existing  in 
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space,  though  its  phenomena,  as  existing  in  time, 
be  among  the  most  familiar  as  well .  as.  the  most 
important  wiih  which  we  are  acquainted.  We 
cannot  ascribe  to  it  any  of  the  qualities  by  which 
we  distinguish  one  piece  of  matter  from  anodier, 
such  as  weight,  or  hardness,  or  colour ;  and  yet 
we  know  as  much  about  it  as  enables  us  to  make 
it  the  most  manageable,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
is  the  most  powerful  servant  that  we  possess. 
Now,  if  there  be  a  something,  which  performs 
compositions  and  decompositions,  among  physical 
substances  that  are  almost  endless ;  and  if  we 
understand  the  sequences  of  the  phenomena  of 
it,  just  as  well  as  we  do  those  of  substances  that 
are  palpable  to  the  senses,  apart  from  the  rest  of 
the  material  creation,  there  can  be  no  bar  in  the 
way  of  our  knowing  the  phenomena  of  that  which 
thinks,  if  we  confine  ourselves  to  the  phenomena, 
and  do  not  attempt  to  be  wise  beyond  human  pos- 
sibility about  the  ^^  abstract  essence,^  words  to 
which  nobody  could  possibly  attach  any  meaning 
whatever.  The  very  same  method  which  we 
resort  to  in  the  study  of  matter,  will  conduct  us 
rightly  in  the  study  of  mind. 

CHARLES. 

But  if  the  study  of  mind  and  matter  be  con- 
ducted in  the  same  manner,  would  not  that  lead 
us  to  conclude  that  matter  and  mind  are  the 
same,  or  that  the.  mind  is  a  material  subr 
stance  ? 
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DR.  HERBERT. 

The  similarity  of  the  modes  of  study  arises  from 
the  sameness  of  the  mind  that  studies  them, 
rather  than  from  any  thing  analogous,  far  less 
identical,  in  the  subjects  themselves.  The  car- 
penter uses  the  saw  in  the  same  manner,  whether 
that  which  he  cuts  be  deal  or  oak. 

CHARLES. 

But  I  have  read  about  some  who  have  con- 
tended that  the  mind  is  material ;  and  will  not  the 
similarity  in  the  mode  of  studying  it  and  matter, 
lead  to  such  a  result  as  this  ? 

DR.  HERBERT. 

If  we  were  to  consider  the  mind  as  discern- 
ible apart  from  its  perceptions  and  trains  of 
thought,  which  we  could  not  do  without  consider- 
ing it  as  a  separate  substance,  existing  in  and 
occupying  some  portion  of  space,  then  we  could 
not  well  avoid  considering  it  as  material,  because 
material  substances  are  the  only  ones  that  we  can 
know  in  this  way.  But  if  we  attempt  to  describe 
the  mind  in  this  way,  it  will  be  the  mere  creature 
of  our  imagination.  When  we  say  a  material 
substance,  we  always  mean  a  substance  composed 
of  materials**  a  substance  which  admits  of  mecha^ 
nical  division,  or  chemical  solution,  or  one  which 
can  euter.i^^.  mixture  or  oombinatibn,  so  that  its 
former  appearances  may,  to  a  greater  or  a  less 
extent,  be  altered.     Now,  we  cannot  even  think  of 
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the  miod  as  being  thus  decomposable,  or  thus 
entering  into  combination. 

CHABLSS. 

When  the  mind  is  affected  by  the  impressions 
of  external  objects  on  the  senses,  and  when  all  the 
motions  and  actions  of  the  body  follow  the  wishes 
of  the  mind,  may  we  not  thence  conclude  that 
the  mind  is  in  a  state  of  combination  with  the 
bodyP 

DU.    HEBBEBT. 

Juxta-position,  Charles,  is  not  combinaticm; 
neither  is  connexion  combination,  in  the  chemical 
or  even  the  mechanical  sense  of  the  term,  any  more 
than  immediate  succession  in  time  is  the  obserred 
sequence  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  cause  and 
effect.  Those  senses  by  which  we  perceive  the  ex- 
ternal world  are  not  in  combination  with  the  mmd 
that  thinks,  for  we  have  experience  of  thinking 
without  their  operation,  and  even  without  the 
existence  of  some  of  them.  "When  we  separate 
the  parts  of  a  chemical  compound,  as  when  we 
decompose  water  by  the  oxidation  of  a  metal,  there 
is  not  a  trace  in  the  separated  hydrogen  by  which 
we  could  find  out  that  it  ever  was  in  combination 
with  the  oxygen.  But  the  memory  of  sounds  re- 
mains after  the  ear  is  deaf ;  and,  as  was  interestingly 
shewn  in  the  case  of  Milton,  the  mind  can  paint 
new  scenes  of  the  most  exquisite  beauty  and  the 
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most  Stupendous  grandeur,  after  the  sight  of  the 
eye  has  been  quenched  for  ever. 

MAEY. 

But  the  feelings  that  we  have  in  joy  and  grief, 
in  hope  and  fear,  in  success  and  disappointment, 
or  in  the  remembrance  that  we  have  done  well,  or 
that  we  have  done  ill,  are  as  different  as  those 
objects  of  the  senses  that  are  external ;  and  ought 
we  not  to  consider  them  as  arising  from  different 
qualities  of  the  mind  P 

DR.  HEBBERT. 

They  have  been  considered  as  such  by  those 
who  would  have  been  very  much  mortified  if  they 
had  been  told  that  their  doctrine  of  a  compound 
mind,  made  up  of  many  conflicting  powers  and 
passions,  ever  and  anon  in  rebellion  against  reason, 
their  governor,  necessarily  involved  the  notion 
that  the  mind  is  a  material  substance,  that  is,  a 
compound  of  many  parts  or  dements ;  and  when 
that  is  once  admitted,  there  is  no  avoiding  the  con* 
elusion  that  the  parts  of  the  oompdund  may  again 
be  separated,  and  the  mind  cease  to  exist.  Thus 
the  notion  of  anything  like  composition  in  the 
mind,  puts  an  end  to  the  philosophy  of  mind  alto- 
gether (and,  in  part,  to  the  mind  itself) ;  $jad  our 
disquisitions  about  the  intellectual  and  active 
powers,  the  passions^  the  emotions,  aad  all  the 
other  parts,  into  which  the  mind,  as  momentarily 
existent,  is  separated,  are  really  disquisitions  about 
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something  which  is  material,  aad^  in  the  considerar 
tion  of  our  own  minds,  difperent  from  those  minds 
themselves ;  for  by  this  the  mind  becomes  like  the 
ether,  or  the  fifth  element  of  the  ancients,  a  material 
substance,  of  which  we  know  nothing,  and  which 
is,  therefore,  a  mere  creation  of  the  imagination. 

EDWAED. 

Then  these  ppinions  of  the  mind  are  not  theories ; 
they  are  hypotheses. 

DR.  HEEBERT. 

They  are  purely  hypotheses ;  and  as  they  tend 
in  no  way  to  regulate  our  inquiries,  and  cannot  be 
verified  by  experiment,  they  are  useless  hypo- 
theses— ^idols  which,  like  all  idols,  waste  our  dme 
and  our  activity  in  the  worshipping,  but  do 
nothing  for  us  in  return.  In  this,  as  in  every 
other  part  of  a  subject  so  very  nice  and  difficult,  the 
means  of  error  lie  thick  around  us ;  and  the  truth 
is  but  in  one  direction — in  the  phenomena,  that  is, 
in  the  successive  states  of  the  simple,  undecom- 
posable  and  indestructible  mind. 

CHARLES. 

If  we  cannot  analyze  the  mind,  I  am  at  a  loss 
to  see  how  the  study  of  it,  however  long,  or  how- 
ever assiduously  we  attend  to  it,  can  gire  us  any 
more  knowledge  than  that  which  may  be  possessed 
by  any  one. 
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I 

DR.  HERBERT. 

The  search  after  knowledge  which  may  not  be 
possessed  by  any  one,  is  the  search  of  we  know  not 
what.  To  go  in  quest  of  that  is  folly,  and  not 
wisdom.  What  our  object  should  be  is,  to  seek 
after  that  which  anybody  may  know,  but  which  few 
in  fact  do  know,  because  they  have  not  sought  after 
it^i^he  vulgar,  from  ignorance  and  indifference,  and 
the  learned,  frcHn*  the  vain  desire  of  having  know- 
ledge above  others ;  not  in  degree  only,  which  they 
might  obtain,. but  in  kind,  which,  as  their  minds, 
or  means  of  perception  are  the  same,  is  utterly 
impossible.  We  know  more  about  some  of  the 
events  and  the  substances  in  nature,  than  those 
who  have  not  examined  the  qualities  of  the  latter, 
and  observed  the  successions  of  the  former. 

CHARLES. 

Yes,  we  know  the  causes  and  effects  in  the  suc- 
cessions, and  can  analyse  the  compounds  into  the 
parts  of  which  they  are  compounded. 

DR.  HERBERT. 

WeU,  the  phenomena  of  the  mind  happen  in 
succession ;  and  we  find  that,  in  each  succession,  a 
certain  definite  perception  or  emotion  follows  a 
certain  other,  in  the  same  manner,  and  with  the 
same  uniformity,  that  the  perception  of  the  persons 
and  furniture  in  a  room  follows  the  introduction 
of  lighted  candles ;  and  we  also  know  that  many 
of  our  perceptions  and  feelings  are  compounded  of 

VOL.    I.  I 
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simpler    ones,   into   which,  they  may  be  sepa^ 
mted. 

MATILDA. 

Almost  every  perception  that*  nee  have  iSiCaom- 
peundedk  £ven  that  of  so  common  a.  thing:  aa  a 
lighted  candle^  which  we  caa-  sepamta  hsto*  the 
eandle  itself,  its  being  made  of  matier  tbs^  will 
bum  and  give  light,,  the  applioation  of  the  mateh 
to- it,  the  degree  of  l%ht^  and  so  many  odber  eir- 
cittnstances.thai  I  cannot  name.  them,. 

MABY. 

In  like  mamaer,  when  I  sool  pleased;  or  qfiended, 
there  is-  the  thing  or  thought  that  plasBea  or 
ofFends  me,,  the  reason^  why  it.  does  sir,  ^the  pro- 
priety that  it  should  do  so,  and  a  variety  of  other 
considerations,  any  of  which  might  have  existed 
separately  without  the  others  ;  buttfae  pleasure,  or 
the  offence,  eould  not  ha^^  eidsted.  in  the  mamier 
that  it  did  widaout-th^n  alL 

Thus  you  see  that  the  states  of  themind  axe  as 
capable  of  analysis  as  the  substaiices  in  natrme.; 
and  as  every  compound  state  is,  as  iit  were^  die 
common  consequent  to  the  whole  of  those  other 
staleflS  nniple  or  compound,  by  which  we  have 
uniformly  found  it  to  be  preceded,  and  which  are 
therefore  its  causes,  the  analysis  opens  to  ud  a 
train  of  discovery,  by  which  we  may  not  only 
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luKy«r,  mieatxficallff  tHe  guecessive  phenonfena  of 
the  mind,  just  as  we  da  those  of  the  external 
world,  but  also  found  an  intellectual  art  upon 
our  intellectual  science,  and  regulate  those  states 
of  the  mind  t^iat  are  prod«ietive  of  our  conduct 
afit"  individualli^  aa<i  a9  members  of  society,  tn  the 
same  way*  that  we  founds  an  extemal^  art  upon- 
our  seientiific'  knowledge  of  the  meehamcal^  Mid 
chemical  phenomena  ef  matter.  As  thei^e  is  not  a 
single  event  ih^  the  external  worldf  w4)ich  is  not 
oonsequent  to  some  other  evcnif  as  an'^ftct,  and* 
antecedent  to  » third  as  a*  cause,  em-  diere  is  not 
one  state  ef  oyxr  mind  which' is^no^  consequent  to 
a  Ibrmier'  statis,  and  antecedent  txy  a  state  that 
follows ;'  andl  unless  we  have  studied  theiHiccessiontr 
with  l^e  same  care,  we  must  fall  into-  the  same 
errors  in  our  thinking  and'  aeting,  as*  we  do  in 
judging  of  ike  events  ot  the  external  world. 

CHA&L£8. 

I  can  peiveive  that  we  may  fall  into  similar 
errors^  as- they  who,  by  misplacing  the  cause  and 
Ate  effiset,  do,  when  they  attribute  the  happening" 
of  a  public  calamity'  to  the  oecurrence  of  an 
edjpse,  or  the  appearance  of  a  eomet. 

BOWABrI). 

Y^  and  the  effeoTwill  be  much  ttiofe  seribus' 
to  us<;  as  it  will  afbet  our  own  happiness^  in 
which,  we  shalt  rsot  h»ve  the  opinions  of  others 

i2 
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widi  us,  as  is  tbe  case  with  those  who  attrftiute 
external  events  to  the  wrong  oauses. 

DB.  HERBERT.    « 

There  is  no  question  of  it.  If  we  could  have 
the  trains  of  our  thoughts  and  feelings  completely 
analysed^  we  should  be  on  our  guard  against  many 
of  our  errors,  and  spare  ourselves  much  both  of  our 
mental  regret  and  our  external  misfortune.  Thus 
the  philosophy  of  the  mind,  when  diligently 
ttudied  and  properly  applied,  tends  not  only  to 
make  us  wiser,  but  to  make  us  better  and  happier ; 
and  while  it  does  this,  it  is  not,  like  most  other 
branches  of  our  knowledge,  contingent  upon  ex- 
ternal circumstances,  and  liable  to  the  external 
decays  of  our  nature.  It  extends,  as  we  proceed  ; 
and  when  the  sc^ie  closes  upon  the  external  world, 
it  gives  us  confidence  in  that  future  hope,  which, 
even  in  this  world,  is  our  best  enjoyment  in  pros- 
perity, and  our  only  sure  consolation  in  adversity 
—4  consolation  which,  while  we  hold,  (and  once 
obtained,  we  cannot  quit  it  if  we  woidd),— 
enables  us  to  ride  buoyant  over  the  most  troubled 
waves  that  can  agitate  the  ocean  of  time. 

From  what  we  have  already  said,  I  trust  you 
aee  how  we  are  to  proceed  in  our  inquiry ;  and, 
therefore,  when  we  revert  to  the  subject,  we  may 
be  able  to  begin  the  inquiry  itself.  There  are 
two  subjects  to  which  you  may  turn  your  thoughts 
in  the.  int«»'iin  :-*-Tliat  we  know  ourselves  and  the 
o^er  subjects  of  our  knowledge,   and  that  we 
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know  that  we  are  the  same  beings  to-day  as  yeMy«> 
day,  and  shall  still  be  the  same  to-morrow. 

EDWARD. 

These  are  such  very  simple  matters,  that  I  do 
not  think  any  body  can  have  a  doubt  about  them. 

DE.  HERBERT. 

« 

That  they  are  simple,  and  never  doubted  or 
made  the  subject  of  questions,  by  ordinary  persons, 
is  true;  but,  as  has  been  the  case  with  many 
other  matters,  that  are  so  simple  that  they  cannot 
be  made  plainer  by  any  speaking  or  writing  than 
they  are  in  the  mere  perception,  they  have  been 
made  the  foundations  of  innumerable  disputes; 
and  in  order  that  a  man  should  be  able  to  prove 
that  he  exists,  and  is  himself,  they  have  found  it 
necessary  to  make  a  double  man  of  him,  and  set 
the  one  part  to  work  to  know  and  prove  the  exis* 
tence  and  identity  of  the  other. 

CHARLES. 

In  this  double  existence,  they  must  have  found 
difficulty ;  because  they  themselves  must  some^ 
times  have  mistaken  the  imaginary  for  the  true, 
and  whenever  they  did  this,  they  must  have  been 
unable  to  prove  any  thing. 

DR.    HERBERT. 

They  were  worae  than  that,  Charles.  Argu- 
ments, like  inquiries,  are  no  stronger  than  their 
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weakest  parte.  If  ffhere  be  b«it  Mie  idaeyipartiiB 
in  an  argument,  or  one  mistake  in -the  natune  jof  a 
substance,  that  error,  or  that  mistake,  spoils  the 
whole.  Parts  may  be  true,  and  other  parts  false ; 
but  ame  f  alBehmd  destroys  the  Acodi  «f  the  whole. 
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CONVERSATION  V. 


COKSCIOUSNESS,    CONSCIENCE,    MEMOEYy    SAME- 
NESS,   IDENTITY. 


DR.  HEEBEBT. 


You  have  no  doubt  been  thinking  upon  the 
subjects  to  which  I  requested  your  attention  at 
^the  .close  of  our  last  conversation.  You  will  recol- 
lect that  we  had  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the 
mind  is  one,  thinking,  indivisible,  and  indestruc- 
ttible  existence ;  thatt  we  can  know  nothing  about 
its  nature  apart  from  the  states  in  which  it  neces- 
sarily exists,  or,  as  we  may  term  them,  the  phe- 
nomena of  it ;  that  we  may  observe  the  order  in 
^hich  these  ^pihenomena  follow  -each  other,  as 
aAitecedents  and  consequents,  or  causes  andeffeots ; 
•that  each  state  of  the  mind,  in  ?a  continued  train 
of  pfircoptions  or  thoughts,  is  an  effect,  oon«idered 
jax  mhsgitice  (to  ihat  which  immediately  preceded 
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jtl  4HKliiiica4i9e,ifUPlif^spedi';df  that/ivl£dk>ni»n&di- 
vttt^lyrfoUo^^^  that'  iC/we  idofnod  obsenee  ieatefiiUy 
r^^,  Abf^l  be  :io.  dttngar  ol'  failing'  iiito>'the"6e(ine 
f^ors,  by  ^n^nneotmg  ctiusds  .wiib<  v^reng^  cflbets, 
.fiDjdeff^tA.witb  wrong  causesy  as  Tfe*  are'ln*  tiie 
«tudy  (€«  rather  the  neglect  of  the  stiaiiy)i  of  ^&-  I 
temal  nature ;  and,  that  many  of  the  stMcJs  -^  I 
•!the  mind  are  c^aopound,  and  that  thesd  we  tti&y 
iVDfllyseor  separate  into  the  isimpler  states  of  wllA6ft 
they  are  composed,  just  as  vre  may  anidyte  \xnii- 
pound  substances  into  the  simpler  <^letiientG^' df 
lirhich  they  have  been  made  up. 


EDWAAD. 


.  We  can  understand  all  these  except  th^  li^ 
one^  and  that  we  can  also  partially  tiilder6t^iid''j 
we  can  understand  that  some  of  tlie  stated"  ar^ 
Compound;  but  still,  as  this  individual  i^tatef'!^ 
oii}y<  one*  state  of  the  mind  whieh  cannot  'tii 
divided,  we  cannot  see  how  the  simpler -pai:t»'*tf 
whidht'  tbe  compound  state  is  made  up,  <iikti''M 
separated  by  analysis,  as  we  can  separate '^he  tiM* 
slitueat  paorts  of  a  material  substance^-^-^is  tIfe'iuM 
and  the  alkali  in  a  salt.  ;   < 

DB.  HERBERT. 

The  analyses  aref  certainly  diil!&#ent;  bH^atise 
we  require  !a«material  apparatus  to  act  updH'the 
material  subatences,  and 'the  oihtx -"^eatXyA^  U 
wboUyAn  tq)crationbf  the  mind?  but «tiU'ih the 
substantive  part  of  the  process  there  is  very  litde 
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difference  between  them.  MHien  we  analyse  the 
salt,  and  get  at  the  acid  and  the  alkali,  we  merely 
retrace  one  step  in  the  succession  of  external 
phenomena  backwards,  get  from  the  salt  as  an 
effect  to  the  presence  of  an  add  and  an  alkali,  in 
such  proportions  and  under  such  circumstances 
aa  have  been  observed  to  be  followed  by  their 
uniting  in  a  salt.  In  like  manner,  when  we  would 
analyse  any  compound  state  of  the  mind»-as  the 
joy  that  we  feel  when  we  get  possession  of  any 
thing  which  is  gratifying  in  itself,  and  which  we 
did  not  expect— -when  we  trace  this  joy  one  step 
backward,  and  resolve  it  into  the  gratification 
arising  from  our  regard  for  the  thing  itself,  and 
our  gratification  arising  from  the  novelty  of  its 
coming  to  us  without  our  having  expected  it— 
these  two  parts  are  just  as  distinct  from  each 
other  as  the  acid  and  the  alkali ;  and  any  one  of 
them  may  exist  as  a  separate  state  without  the 
other,  Each  singly  would  have  been  a  diffbrent 
fueling  at  the  time  from  the  compound  of  the 
two;  and  each  would  have  remained  as  a  different 
portion  of  the  memory,  than  that  which  results 
from  the  two  together. 

MABY. 

J  ean  see  that  there  may  be  many  simple  ele- 
ments in  the  feeling  or  state  of  mind  that  one 
may  have  on  a  very  simple  occurrence ;  and  yet 
that  those  elements  may  all  be  so  far  of  the  same 

i3 
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kind  as  that  ihey  may  tend  to  gnre  str^aiglb  jbo 
the  compouitd' feeling. 

I  daie  say  you  can  mention  $sk  mUsoe. 

I 

MAftY. 

If  I  merely  xvoeive  a  krttec,  tbeve  is  a  jjdfaMtve 
in  that ;  if  it  be  one  that  I  waa -amdotti  (b^iurre, 
the  feraoval  of  my  anxiety  is  ^  pleaauxes  if  it 
eame  firom  a  friend^  that  gives  dne  {deaBUne ;  H  it 
be  "wteU  written,  there  is  a  pleaauce  inthait ;  tdieie  is 
a  pteaaure  if  it  tKmtain  agreeaUe  infematsoQ^ 
and  there  is  also  a  pleasure  if  this  agreeatbfe  in- 
formation be  about  mysdf,  or  any  one  ^dae  in 
whom  I  fed  an  interest.  It  is  pleasure  oti  •the 
irhole— ideasure  in  all  the  parts  -of  which  it  is 
made  up ;  and  the  {^asure  would  be  changed  by^ 
^be  absence  or  the  alteration  of  any  of  those 
parts. 


CHARLES. 


>. 


It  is  Tery  difficult  for  one  to  imagine  any  'feel- 
ing that  could  not  be  thus. analysed. 


BE.  JBSABEET. 


Aiid  it  isafanost  as  difficult  $0  imagine  nny 
Uiought,  however  simple  and  howevo:  traonent, 
that  stands  alone  without  connecting  itself  with 
the  past,  or  infiuenoing  the  future ;  and  thus  the 


most  trifling  ^atate  of  the  /mind  becomei  %xt^t^r 
of  the  greatest  consequence,  if  we  jare  (p  xp^e  f,hfi 
proper  use  of  our  pawer  of  thix^ng,  by  .turning 
it  to  the  acquisition  of  .knowledge  and  happi- 
.uess. 

The  late  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  of  Edinburgh, 
one  of  the  most  profound  and  accurate,  as  well  as 
OD/e.of  the  most  elegant  thinkers  that  ever  i«ade 
tfaehuxnan  mind  his  study,  gives  a  description.^ 
it  at  once  so  touching  and  so  true,  that  though  jl 
shall  not  fatigue  you  with  books  and  sysjtem»  tUl 
we  have  conversed  more  upon  the  subject^  I  cai^- 
not  refrain  trom  reading  it  to  you. 

^^  Mind,"'  says  that  excellent  and  eloquent 
phiUisopher,  ^'  is  capable  of  existing  in  variams 
states,  an  enumeration  of  which  is  all  that  consti- 
tutes our  knomrledge  of  it.  It  is  that,  we  4ay, 
mhidi  perceives,  remembers,  compares,  grieves, 
rqjoices,  .lDv.es,  hates;  and  though  the  teriRS, 
whatever  they  may  be,  that  are  used  by  us  in  such 
enumerations,  may  be  few,  we  must  not  forget  that 
the  terms  are  mere  inventions  of  our  own,  for  the 
purpose  of  classification,  and  that  each  of  them 
comprehends  a  variety  of  feelings  that  are  aa  trMly 
different  from  each  other  as  the  classes  themselves 
are  diferent.  Perception  is  but  a  single  word  :  yet 
when  we  consider  the  number  of  objects  that  act 
«poa  our  organs  of  sense,  and  the  number  of  ways 
in.  which  their  action  may  be  combined,  so  'as  to 
ptodttce  oae  compound  effect,  different  fnova  that 
which  the  same  objects  would  produce  separately. 
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or  JO  other  fbmiB  c^  combination,-  how  niafiij  are 
the  fedliogs  which  this  single  word  denotes  I— *so 
many,  indeed^  that  no  arithmetical  computati0ii  is 
sufficient  to  measure  their  infinity. 

"  Amid  all  this  variety  of  feelings,  with  what- 
ever rapidity  the  changes  may  succeed  each  other, 
and  however  opposite  they  may  seem,  w&haive.still 
the  most  undouhting  belief,  that  it  is  the  fsaise 
in<Uvidual  mind  which  is  thus  affeeted  io  various 
ways.  The  pleasure  which  is  felt  at  one  mottest, 
has  indeed  little  apparent  relation  to  the  pain  that 
was  felt  perhaps  a  few  moments  before ;  and  the 
knowledge  of  a  subject,  which  we  possess,  after 
having  reflected  on  it  fully,  has  equally  little  re- 
semblance to  our  state  of  doubt  whien  we  began  to 
inquire,  or  the  total  ignorance  and  indifference 
which  preceded  the  first  doubt  that  we  felt.  It  is 
the  same  individual  mind,  however,  which,  id  all 
those  instances,  is  pleased  and  pained,  is  igxioraiit, 
doubts,  reflects,  knows.  There  is  something 
^  changed  in  all,  and  yet  in  all  the  same,'  which 
at  once  constitutes  the  thoughts  and  anotions  of 
the  hour,  and  outlives  them,— something  which, 
from  the  temporary  agitations  of  passion,  rises, 
unaltered  and  everlasting,  like  the  pyramid  that 
still  lifts  the  same  point  to  Heaven,  amid  the 
winds  and  whirlwinds  of  the  desert.'' 

EDWAED. 

I  feel  it.  I  remember  the  time  when  I  cared 
only  for  hoops  and  hobby-horses,  and  now  I  have 
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learned  a  gr^af  many  things ;  *  but  f  tras  Edward 
then,  I  am  Edward  )aofW,  and  I  shall  be  EdwaM 
-while  I  live,  though  I  should  become  a  king,  or  a 
philosopher,  or  et«n  a  fool. 

• 

DE.   HERBERT. 

'  Let  us  take  what  maj  be  apparently  the  simplest 
>ofi  the  three  states,  the  fact  of  your  being  Edwai<d 
at'the  present  moment :  how  do  you  -provt  that, 
^ot  tow  could  you  conrince  any  body  of  it  ?     '   '- 

T 

EDWARD. 

I  know  not  how  I  might  convince  any  other 
pevton  of  it,  but  I  feel  that  I  cannot  haveany 
doabt  of  it  mytself. 

DR.  HERBERT. 

'  y  And  yet  there  have  been  philosophers  that  haive 
ttot'only  donbted  but  denied  it. 

CHARLES. 

\-  >  -Denied  their  own  existence  I  why,  surely  that  is 
dmpossible ;  for  the  existence  itaelf  is  neeessavily 
-inrolved  in  being  able  to  deny  it.  If  they  deni^ 
•the  iekistenoe,  they  must  have  denied  the  denfial  of 
it^  and  been,  after  all,  just  in  the  same  state  as 
other  people. 

They  might,  with  just  at  much  propriety,  have 
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denied  the  exiatenoe  of  the  «arth,  ox  the  sun,  or 
aoy  or  all  of  the  material  univene* 


J)B.    HEBBEBT. 

So  they  mighty  and  indeed  with  a  good  deal 
more  pro[HJety ;  for  as  the  existence  of  no  one  in- 
dividual part  of  the  external  world  is  ahsaluftdy 
necessary  to  thinking,  the  knowledge  whicdi  a 
mind  has  of  its  own  existence,  that  is,  of  its  thought, 
is  more  intricate  than  that  of  any  thing  external- 
May  not  our  senses  deceive  us?- 

CHABLES. 

In  the  qualities  and  uses  of  things,  which  are 
discovered  only  by  experiment  and  experienoe, 
they  may ;  and  there  may  be  things  that  are  too 
small  or  too  remote  for  being  perceived  by  our 
senses ;  but  if  the  organs  of  sense  themselves  be 
not  deceived,  we  can  have  no  doubt  about  the 
actual  existence  of  anything  that  we  perceive. 

MATILDA. 

But  many  people  have  believed  in  apparitions, 
which  of  course  had  no  existence ;  and  I  myseif, 
after  looking  stedfastly  for  some  time  at  the  setting 
sun  in  the  west,  saw  the  appearance  of  sums,  of  a 
greenish  colour,  upon  turning  to  the  east 

DB.   HEBBEBT. 

The  appmitiiMiiS  are  mere  creatures  q{  the  mind 
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itself)  formed  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  new 
ioeiies  and  worlds  that  we  see  in  dreams,  and  of 
wliich  we  have  often  a  more  lively  remembsanoe 
than  we  have  of  some  scenes  that  actually  exist. 
The  mind  is  so  impressed  with,  or  raliier  so  iden- 
tified with  its  own  thoughts,  {from  the  very  unques- 
tionableness  of  its  own  existence))  that,  instead 
of  noting  a  belief  in  the  reality  of  what  haa  been 
peseeived  through  the  medium  of  the  senses,  it 
often  JoaraeB,  by  their  recurrence  in  trains  of 
thought,  to  believe  in  the  reality  of  that  which 
was  at  the  first  only  imagination.  It  is  thus  that 
the  power  of  receiving  truth,  when  not  peoperly 
/esercisedy  is  in  daa^er  of  picking  up  error,  and 
mistaking  that  fScir  truth. 

MATILDA. 

But  the  green  suns  ?  I  emo  them. 

DR.    HEBBEBT. 

I  question  not  that  you  did,  or  that  any  body 
else  would  have  seen  them  under  the  same  circum- 
stances: but  there  was  a  cause;  you  had  been 
looking  stedfastly  at  the  sun  P 

MATILDA. 

Yes,  and  fof  some  time,  till  my  eyes  began  to 
ache. 

DR.   HEBBEBT. 

That  was  the  cause.    When  we  look  intensely 
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for  -0O0ie  time  ii|Nm  any  yerj  brilliant  coloiir^  we 
l<m  the  petoeptioii  of  that,  and  beomn^  rensaric- 
ahljr  ienttdve  to  anodier  colovor,  which  i»  callod 
tb«  complemeat,  or  accidental  cdbur,  of  the  fint» 
being  that  which,  added  to  or  mixed  with  the 
firsti  would  make  white  light;  and  if  the  kiokiii^ 
be  continued  till  the  eyes  are  pained,  the  accideetel 
colour  is  seen,  whether  it  be  present  or  not*  All 
these  are,  however,  no  argument  against  the  truth 
of  our  sensible  perceptions,  when  the  organs  of 
sense  are  properly  formed,  and  in  their  ordinary 
state  c^  health.  I  once  knew  a  family  that,  had 
none  of  them  the  power  of  distinguirfiing  eolodra ; 
and  yet  they  were  a  clever  family.  But  their  de- 
fect in  this  matter  did  not  destroy  the  truth  of  the 
perception  which  other  people  have  of  colours, 
any  more  than  the  ignorance  of  the  uneducated 
as  to  the  mechanical  and  chemical  properties  c^ 
matter,  tends  to  destroy  the  truths  and  the  appU^ 
cations  of  those  sciences,  to  persons  that  are  OQf^ 
versant  with  them. 

CHAELES. 

Where  should  the  disposition  in  those  philo- 
sophers, to  whom  you  have  alluded,  to  deny  their 
own  existence,  and  that  of  the  external  worlJ, 
arise  ?  They  could  not  have  seriously  wished  fhat 
either  themselves,  or  the  world,  had  been  out  of 
existence. 

DR.  HERBERT.  ■      ! 

I  dare  say  they  were  just  as  fend  of  life,  and  of 
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all  ibt  enjoyments  of  life,  wotMrpedpte.  '-But 
tbagmad  eooroe  of  error,  in  this,  iwitiiallbtk^ 
pai^U  of  this  pltiloBOpby,  both  of  the  mind  md  at 
matter^  appears  to  have  been  the  deiireof'  eom^ 
supplemental  knowledge  for  philosophers,  even  on 
tibe  Hftost  common  and  obvious  matters,  in*  'whSch 
didae  who  wete  not  philosophers  should  not  be  able 
tx>  partioipate. 


■  I 


EDWABD. 


/'As  in  the  matter  of  a  man's  existence,  th^y 
m^t  wiant  to  give  him  two  selves,  that  the  one 
mi^t  prove  the  existence  of  the  other. 

t 

DR.  HEBBEBT. 

That  comes  pretty  near  to  it.'  In  all  matters  of 
internal  or  intuitive  belief,  matters,  the  truth  of 
which  we  find  it  the  most  difRcult  to  doubt,  tfiey 
allowed  what  they  called  consciousness  to  be  the 
e^dence ;  but  they  came  to  the  extlemal  world 
for  their  analogy,  and  maintained  that  the  con- 
sciousness of  the  thought,  or  state  of  the  mind, 
was  something  separate  from  the  thought  or  state 
itself^  just  in  the  same  manner  that  the  evidence 
of  an  external  event  is  something  different  from 
tlie  event  itself. 

MARY. 

Even  I  wonder  at  that.  We  can  have  no  evi- 
dence of  any  event  which  we  have  not  ourselves 
witnessed,  either  in  the  happening  or  in  the  con- 
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sequences,  other  than  the  evidence  of  i^oee 
tetl  us;  and  weooan  liave  no  e^deoise  of  ^efaat  ^me 
perceive  by  the  senses,  hut  the  impression  an  tibe 
senses  themsdves:  so  if  the  matter  io ibe  belieiv»d 
be  a  mere  state  of  the  mind,  which  no  witness  can 
see,  and  which  nooe  of  the  organs  toi  sense  «an 
feel,  what  eddencecan  we  get  more  ttewaibe  meace 
feeling  of  the  state,  that  is,  the  mere  state  its^  ? 

n&.  fi£JLB£BT. 

And  yet,  they  not  only  erected  conadoimiess 
into  a  separate  power  of  the  mind,  quite  distinct 
from  the  thought,  the  sensation,  the  feeling  or 
the  state  of  mind,  whatever  it  happened  to  be, 
simple  or  compound,  but  they  divided  this  ideal 
consciousness  into  two  separate  powers:  the  one 
•thej  called  consciousness,  or  the  intellectual  sense, 
the  oflSbce  of  which  was  to  make  us  know  what  we 
thought  and  felt ;  and  the  other  they  called  con- 
:scieiice,  or  the  moral  sense,  the  office  of  which  was 
to  teU  us  whether  what  we  thought;,  and  felt,  and 
resolved  to  do,  was  right  or  wrong. 

■ 

CHABLES. 

WhtenwejBetfdy  think,  I  do  not  see  Ihat  thwe 
can  be  anything  but  the  thought;  but  m  our 
sensations,  such  as  in  seeing,  is  there  not  the 
evidence  of  the  eye,  besides  the  knowledge  of  the 
mind ;  oi^  when  we  hear,  there  is  one  knowledge 
.'Of  <the  sound,  and  another  of  that  from  which  the 
sound  proceeds;   as  I  majr  hear  the  sound  of 
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music,  and  not  know  whether  it  be  the  soktmd'of  a 
piano-forte  or  a  harp,  till  I  have  either  ieen  tlie 
instrument,  or  listened  to  it  for  some  time. 

X)B.  HEBBEET. 

Still,  in  AfaoS'Ofise,  there  10  not,  first,  the  iparcep- 
tioQ  of  Aound*  togetdber  with  the  conseioiifineBS  of 
that  peroaption ;  neither  is  there,  afterwards,  the 
|)ereeption  of  the  sound  of  a  harp,  and  the  «on- 
floiousness  that  it  is  the  sound  of  that  inatrument : 
there  are  two  perceptions,  each  standing  in  no  nesed 
of  any  separate  consciousness,  to  make  you  know 
it ;  and  there  is  a  comparison  of  the  sound  pro- 
duced, or  the  instrument  producing  it,  wi^  a 
former  sound  or  a  former  instrument,  the  percep- 
tion of  which  was  in  the  memory;  and  the 
sequence  of  the  sound  and  the  instrument,  which 
you  have  learned  by  former  experience,  leads  you 
to  place  them  again  in  the  same  order  of  cause 
and  effect. 

JdAEY. 

Then  in  every  case  where  we  perceive,  dieDe  is 
not  the  thing  perceived,  the  perc^tion,  and  con- 
sdoufness-— there  ib  only  the  peroq)ti0n  «nd  the 
tibjng  peroeived. 

BE.    HEEBEET. 

Predsely  so ;  and  when  the  perception  is  merely 
a  thought,  without  any  external .dbgect  acting  upon 
the  organs  of  sense,  the  perception  and  the  thing 
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perceived  are  the  same — ^that  is,  there  is  nothing 
but  the  perception. 

EBWABD. 

And  when  we  remember,  is  there  not  memory 
and  the  thing  remembered,  besides  the  mere 
remembering  of  it  ?  I  remember  the  horse  that 
was  sold  last  year,  and  the  thunder-storm  that 
happened  on  Wednesday.  Is  that  a  proof  that  I 
have  no  memory,  or  that  there  was  no  horse  and 
no  thunder-storm  ? 

DB.  HEttBEBT. 

Do  you  see  the  horse,  or  the  lightning,  or  hear 
the  roll  of  the  thunder  now  ? 

EDWABJ). 

Certainly  not. 

DB.    HEBBEBT. 

Then  if  your  power  of  remembering  them  were 
to  be  destroyed,  and  they  had  been  the  only  horse 
and  the  only  thunder-storm  of  which  you  ever  had 
any  knowledge,  to  what  would  your  knowledge  of 
them  amount  ?  Would  you  know  a  horse  if  you 
were  to  see  one,  or  a  thunder-storm  if  it  were  to 
take  place  P 

EDWABJ), 

Of  course  I  would  not. 
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DR.  HH&BKET. 

Then  after  you  lost  recollection  of  theni»  in 
what  would  your  memory  consist  P 

EDWARD. 

In  the  other  things  which  I  might  remember. 

CHARLES. 

Then,  Edward,  I  think  it  is  very  evident,  th«t 
the  memory  is  nothing  else  than  the  state  of  the 
mind  in  remembering. 

MARY. 

And  the  remembrance  of  any  thing  has  no 
existence,  except  when  it  forms  the  present 
thought — that  is,  when  it  is  the  existing  state  of 
the  mind. 

MATILDA. 

But  still  it  is  curious  how  it  comes,  not  only 
when  we  do  not  wish  for  it,  but  when  we  are 
trying  to  keep  it  back,  I  sometimes  find  that  I 
cannot  remember ;  but  always  when  I  try,  I  find 
that  I  cannot  forget. 

« 

DR.  HERBERT. 

Then  that  is  another  proof  that  we  have  not 
recollection,  as  a  separate  power,  to  bring  past 
feelings  and  perceptions  to  mind  when  we  wish 
them,  any  more  than  we  have  oonsciousness  as  a 
power  to  put  us  in  mind  that  we  are  perceiving 
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and  rememberings  or  conscience,  as  a  separate 
power,  to  warn  us  of  ii%e  vmmg  that  we  are  medi- 
tating to  do,  or  coming  to  reprove  us  for  wiiat 
we  have  done.  We  have  simply  a  mind,  to  ques- 
tion the  existence  of  which  would  be  an  absurdity ; 
beoause  the  very  act  of  questioning  would,  be 
assuming  the  existence  of  what  we  questioned. 
This  mind  is  not  made  up  of  any  distinct  powers 
er  principles,  for  then  it  would  be  no  mind  at  all, 
but  a  material'  substance ;  bu«  is  known  to  us  only 
by  its  successive  states.  Those  st!aitm1d&ow  eaiA 
other  in  the  order  of  time,  as  antecedents  and 
consequents,  or  causes  and  effects,  just  as  the 
events  of  the  external*  world.  By  expeviennck^  we 
find  out  the  dliiins  of  those-  seq|»afBdes ;  and  we 
fiave  the  power  of  comparing  them'  tagethev;  a»  as 
to  conclude  that  the  consequent  will  follow:  tibe 
antecedent ;  and  thus,  by  altering,  compounding, 
or  remodelling  the  antecedents,  we  are  enabled  to 
conclude  tiifl4;  we  shall  produce  corresponiixng 
alterations  upon  die  consequents.  IS^  those' moase^ 
our  expmence  beioomes  to-  us  »  rule  and  guide  in 
our  future  conduct,  just  in  the  same  matm«r  as^oar 
experience  in  the  events  of  the  external-  W(»id 
is  a  rule  and  guide  to  us  in  respect  to  them. 

EDWABD. 

Butwould'it  not  have  baen  better  £oie^t»M  we. 
had'  known,  die  nature  of  our  own  mibds,  in  the: 
same  way  as  we  know  the  mechanicai'  and  chemi- 
eal^  prc^erties  oS  matter  h 
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DB.  HSKBBRT. 

That  18  impossiLle,  from  the  very  nature  of  the 
case,  unless  we  adopt  the  experiment  of  the  two 
minds,  the  one  to  think,  and  the  other  to  watch  it 
while  thinking. 

0HABLB8. 

But  we  can  judge  of  the  minda  of  others. » 

DB.  HEBBBBT. 

We  oan  observe  what  others-  do^  and  we  can 
exAmine'  what  traia  of  thought  and  hnpreseion 
would  have  led  us  to  do  the  same ;  and  from  that 
we  may  imagine  what  had  been  their  trains  of 
thoughte  and  impressions  antecedent  to  the  ob- 
served action.     If  the  experlenee,  and  habits,  and 
circumstances  of  all  men  were  the  same,  both  as 
regarded  their    minds   and    the  perfection    and 
exercise  of  their  bodily  organs,  we  would  have  a 
probability  of  not  being  very  far  wrong ;  but  as 
the  differences  of  mankind,  in   habit  and  expe- 
rience, and,  for  aught  that  we  know,  in  the  ori- 
ginaL  constnruetion  of  the  organs  of  sense,  and, 
pirebablif ,  of  the  faciilty  of  the  mind  itself  as  a 
thiaking  existence,  are  in  the  observed  instances 
axeeedingly  various,  and  may  be  more  so  in  those 
that  we  have  not  the   means  of  observing,  our 
oomparisons  in  this  way  can  never  Have  the  same 
oertainty,  as.  tho«e  which  we  derive  from  the  study 
of  our  own  trains  of  thought. 


1 


igB  COKTSRSATIONS  ON 

IfABT. 

If  wa  did  not  admit  that  eoBBcieiiee  is  a  po^er 
of  the  nund^  would  not  that  tend  to  make  us 
relaxed  in  our  moral  duties  ? 

Bft.  HEEBE&T. 

Our  errors  will  not  be  prevented  by  the  use  of 
a  name,  Mary,  if  there  be  not  some  reality  to 
which  that  name  is  attached.  If  we  know  that 
certain  painful  feelings  have  always  followed  im- 
mediately or  remotely  from  the  parfarsiaBae  of 
certain  actions,  or  the  formation  of  certain  widies, 
what  want  we  more,  or  rather  what  move  ^aa  we 
receive  ?  If  we  are  informed  of  the  puniiduneot-*- 
if  we  see  it,  what  more  would  we  have,  what  J^ive 
can  we  have,  to  restrain  us  from  the  anteced^l  of 
which  it  is  the  invariable  consequence  ? 

CHARLES. 

That  is  surely  all  that  is  valuable  in  conscience, 
only  it  wants  the  name. 

DE.  H£EB£BT. 

And  when  the  name  would  mislead  us,  Charles, 
we  are  always  better  without  it;  therefore  the 
true  wisdom  lies  in  knowing  the  tlmig  itseh^  and 
then  the  name  is  a  matter  of  little  moment.  We 
must  use  the  same  names  as  those  with  whom  we 
converse  in  the  same  language,  only  we  need  not, 
and  ought  not,  to  attach  their  erroneous  meanings 
to  them. 
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li^n  congcioMigiB  is  nothing  move  than  the 
knovlAdge  of  our  prawnt  pcrocfitioBSi  wd  of  our 
past  recollections. 

DB.  HBBBEST. 

It  is  not  even  that,  Mary.  It  is  not  the  know- 
ledge of  the  state  of  mind ;  it  is  those  states  them- 
selves. Their  existence  is  the  knowledge  of  them. 
They  cannot  exist  without  being  known ;  and  they 
caaaoC  be  known  but  when  they  exist,  and  where 
they  exist.  Leaving  all  the  evidence  that  you  have 
of  the  exialence  of  the  Chinese,  and  the  non-^stence 
of  die  Lilliputians,  and  also  of  the  differences  that 
are  described  in  the  real  account  of  the  one  race, 
and  the  imaginary  account  of  the  other,  tell  me 
in  what  your  perception  of  the  former  differs 
ttom  that  of  the  latter,  as  a  state  of  your  mind. 

The  accounts  are  so  different. 

DB.  HEBBBBT. 

We  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  accounts ;  these 
are  the  evidence  which  we  weigh  in  the  balance 
of  experience.  The  simple  thought,  without  one 
other  link  in  the  chain  of  coimexion,  how  does 
it  differ  in  the  two  cases  P 


BDWABD. 

I  can  see  no  difference. 

VOL.  I.  x 


IM  COKYBftSATIONS  OK 

BB.  HEBB£BT« 

And  the  great  fire  in  London,  as  to  whether 
it  happened  in  1666  or  1766,  or  not  at  all,  if  yod 
have  the  same  story  without  any  reference  to  the 
date,  or  the  truth,  or  the  falsehood  ? 

MATILDA. 

It  would  be  all  the  same. 

DB..  QEBBEBT. 

Then  do  not  those  instances  Qonvince  you  that,  in 
any  single  state  of  the  mind,  taken  without  refe^ 
rcnice  to  the  chain  of  successions,  to  which  we  haye 
found,  by  experience,  that  it  belongs,  and  without 
any  comparison  with  other  states,  there  is  jnerely 
the  existence  of  the  state,  without  aay  separate 
oonscioi^sness  or  knowledge  of  it,  by  which  we 
are  informed  of  its  existence ;  but  that  it  is  ide9r- 
tical  with  our  own  existence  at  the  time,  and  thie 
belief  of  it  is  founded  on  the  same  unquestioi^ble 
basis  as  our  own  e:i^istence,  (which  is  identical 

* 

with  it  at  the  time,) — ^the  declaration  of  it  that 
would  be  involved  in  the  very  denial  ? 

CHABLES. 

But  if,  in  the  single  and  momentary  states  of 
mind,  whether  they  be  produced  by  present  im- 
pressions  on  the  senses,  or  arise  in  the  memory, 
or  be  formed  m  new  combinations,  as  men  must 
do,  when  they  invent,  there  be  no  consciousness  or 
knowledge,  beyond  the  mere  state  itself;  and  if 
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that  be  identical-<-whieh  means  the  same  with  our 
own  existence — then  how  shidl  we  know  that, 
amid  all .  the  cbangeii.  of  our  feelingSy  in  our  list* 
lessnessy  and  our  thought,  our  joy,  and  our  grief» 
our  pleasure,  and  our  pain,  and  all  the  countless 
variety  of  our  mental  phenomena,  we  are  still  the 
same  identical  beings  ? 

DB.   HEBBEBT. 

You  have  put  the  objection  well,  Charles,  and 
you  have  put  it  eloquently ;  but  still  out  of  the 
very  ground  of  your  objection  we  find  the  means 
of  its  overthrow, — a  proof  of  our  identity,  which 
nothing  can  shake ;  but  which  rests  upon  the 
same  foundation,  and  involves  in  the  denial  the 
same  proof  of  its  truth,  as  our  existence  itself. 
But  we  must  take  care  not  to  lose  ourselves,  as 
abler  reasoners  hav^  done,  in  a  wilderness  of  words. 
You  used  the  word  "  same,^  and  the  word  "  iden- 
tical ;**  did  you  mean  that  they  were  equivalent 
terms,  the  one  of  which  might,  in  reference  to  the 
continuity  of  our  existence,  be  used  always  instead 
of  the  other  P 

CHABLES. 

^    .  * 

.  I  thijik  they  are  equivalent* 

I>M„  HEBBEBT. 

The  Thames  in  the  hills  of  'Gloucestershire,, 
where  you  could  jump  across  it,  is  no^  the  sarne' 

K  2 
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m  at  LoBdan,  wheve  it  at  oiic«  floats  thouaa&dbctf 
vessels. 

CHABLES. 

No,  k  18  not  the  same,  cetteinly^SMr  it  ts^^^efv 
and  broader  at  the  latter  place. 

Dft.    H£&fi£BT. 

But  from  the  smallest  rill  that  gets  the  naxne, 
to  the  estuary  where  it  mingles  with  the  oceap,  is 
it  not  the  continuous  and  identical  Thames  ? 

CHAfiLES. 

It  is  the  identieal  Thames,  certainly,  and  not 
another  river,  to  which  we  can  give  ^  new  nam^ 
{(reserving  the  old  one  and  the  river  of  which  it  is 
the  namei. 

na.   HEBBEBT. 

And  the  water  that  forms  the  Thames-*H[s  that 
the  9ctme  for  two  years  in  succession  ? 

EDWABD. 

No,  not  for  two  days,  or  at  the  same  place  for 
two  hours. 


\ 


DB.   HSBBEBT. 

Yet  it  is  the  identical  Thames. 

^  MABY. 

It  is  not.aBotber  river,  certaiiily. 
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DE«  HXRIISIIT. 

When  it  is  foid  with  mud  in  a  flood,  and  ^rfien 
free  of  it  in  dry  weather,  is  it  the  same ;  or  would 
it  be  the  same  if  its  course  were  made  as  straight 
as  a  linei  and  its  chanael  cased  with  polished 
marble? 

MATILDA. 

It  would  not  be  the  same  in  any  case,  but  it 
wottld  be  the  Thames  in  them  both. 

DB.  HEBBEBT. 

And  none  of  us  are  the  same  now  as  when  we 
s^ere  little  children,  and  could  not  speak  or  go 
from  one  place  to  another,  without  being  car- 
ried. 

MABY. 

I  see  it  now.  There  can  be  an  identity  of  ex- 
istence, with  endless  varieties  in  the  mode  or  state 
of  that  existence. 

DB.   HEBBEBT. 

That  is  precisely  it,  Mary ;  and  because  they 
would  not  see  this  very  simple  matter,  they  eith^ 
doubted  the  identity  of  our  existence,  or  wished 
to  prove  it  by  proving  the  sameness  of  our  state, 
in  which  of  course  they  fisiled,  as  It  varies  every 
moBMitt 


mtt  *  '  coHtVMAVioirs  ox 


•  I  I  I         *  •  I 


That  is  a  matter  of  much  less  impdttsxttfc  ttilUi 
how  we  shall  avoid  it  ourselves.  But  thej  pro- 
bably erred  a  little  in  the  subject  itself,  and  a 
good  deal  more  in  the  words  they  made  use^  of. 
They  confounded  our  mental  identity,  or  dnr 
identity  as  existent,  with  our  identity  tis  persdhsy 
endowed  with  certain  powers,  and  placed  in 
certain  circumstances ;  and  as  the  supposed  powers, 
which  are  merely  observed  phenomena,  vary  in 
themselves,  and  are  varied  by  the  circumstances, 
they  could  not  prove  the  identity  of  the  compound 
being  they  called  person,  and  in  that  they  lost 
sight  of  or  doubted  the   identity   of  the  simple 

existence  called  mind. 

*  .1 

CHAftLES. 

We  can  never  doubt  our  identity ;  we  are  €ob- 

scious  of  it.  ' 

".  i) 

t)E.    HE&BESX. 

'That  .was  the  rock  upon  iirhich  some  of  the 
wisest  of  them  split  They  took  the  conscious^ 
nBBS'of  the  moment,  as  apart  from  the  state  daring 
tUi  moment,  to  prove  the  momentary  existence^ 
«nd  tibey  .took  the  ^sonsciousness  of  the  past  teook^ 
ketions,  as  apart  fcom  the  reooUeetions  thettiselT'eB, 
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to  prove  the  identity ;  aad  between  both,  they  had 
almost  shuffled  man  out  of  bis  momentary  exis- 
tence as  a  sentient  being,  his  continuity  as  an 
accountable  one,  and  the  indivisibility  of  his  mind 
as  /an  mmortaJl  one. 

MARY. 

» 

They  might  as  well  have  denied  the  identity  of 
an  ipstrupent,  because  slow  music  is  played  at 
oi^q  tipie,  and  quick  at  another,  and  because  it 
jars  when  not  in  tune. 

DR.    HERBERT. 

*    * 

One  of  the  principal  causes  of  error  on  this 
subject  has  unquestionably  been  the  confounding  of 
the  mind  with  the  body,  and  endeavouring  to  con- 
«der  the  whole  man  or  person  not  only  as  identical 
in  one  continuous  mental  existence,  but  as  having 
that  identity  extended  to  a  sameness  in  his  material 
frame,  the  particles  of  which  are  continually 
cfaangingy  in  being  wasted  by  use,  and  renewed 
with  food.  Now,  even  in  the  case  of  the  body, 
though  there  be  a  constant  change  in  the  sub- 
stance, so  that  after  a  certain  period,  of  which  we 
oto  'of  course  never  know  the  length,  thavemay 
not^be  one  particle  in  the  frame  that  was '  in^  it  at 
the  beginning  of  the  period j  yet  there  is  a  centi- 
niKMiil  identity,  which  renders  it  jiHt  as- impossiUe 
lot*  Us  no|  to  suppose  that  it  is  oike  body,  aS  it  is 
impossible  for  us  to  doubt  the  exist^ice  of  the 
mind,  or  that  in  all  the  variety  of  its  feelings  and 
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tfaoaghto)  it  riiould  oootinue  one  aad  indiTiitbleu 
The  conttantclnoge  of  .th6  0Hilter>  londttdi  the 
mind  is  joiiied  ia  that  mystetious  yaoaom  i4iA 
fbrms  the  life  of  the  body,  irith  a  mkid^  of'  dir 
substance  of  which  as  made  up  of  paxtl,  (wiviolt^we 
have  said  is  all  that  we  can  know  of  the  nature  of 
any  substance  as  existing  in  space,  and  without 
Inference  to  its  successive  phenomena  in  time^)  they 
could  know  nothing,  seems  so  to  haive  pttszledb 
them,  that,  in  their  attempts  to  erpkdn,  they  ott^iid^ 
ed  first  to  one  part  of  the  compouad,  aaDidtii«ii(t» 
the  other. 

CHARLES^ 

I  do  not  think  that  the  connexion  of  a  Ample 
and  undecomposable  mind,  with  a  body,  tbe  auiU^ 
0toice  of  which  is  continually  chaii^ftgy  i$  9mf 
more  mysterious  than  the  coMexiop.  of<  §m^*m 
mind  with  a  body,  the  particles  of  whiok  wtnuIA 
have  remained  the  same  during  lilior 

EDWARD. 

Or  any  more  that  a  little  black  seedy  wlttdr  I. 
pot  inA»  the  ground^  should  grow  vcp  isbto  alaigr 
plant,  and  produee  fldwers  and  other  aeads*- 

MABY. 

Or  than  that  I  can  lilt  my  anii* 

DB%    H£EB£RT. 

Of  all  matters  that  aro  unknown  to  U0»  li  !•• 


almost  useless  to  tmy  tfanft  oaf  knowledge  must 
b»tlM  sMue  i  fi)r  <li'  that  we  tom  say  abtAft  them 
is^  tdwt  m^  Sffe,  and  Must  remain,  atfke  ignorant  of 
tkttnr:  the  nainre  of  God,  the  way  fai  which  the 
atupcadous  frame  of  the  tmiverse  arcM  at  his  will, 
ihm  gnmA  of  a  plant,  the  life  and  motions  ci 
an  animal,  why  any  event  fellows  any  other  in 
the  order  which  we,  from  experience,  call  cause 
and  effect,  are  all  equally  difficult  to  our  compre- 
hension ;  for  this  vety  plain  f  eason,  that  they  are 
all  unknown,  and,  to  our  perceptions,  all  imknow- 
able.  If  we  will  not  believe  in  our  own  existence, 
or  our  own  identity,  unless  we  know  the  nature 
of  mind,  as  abstract  and  apart  from'  the  pheno- 
mena, we  ought  to  abstain  from  all  the  processes 
0t  the  arts,  and  from  taking  our  food ;  for  the 
mansweraUe  why  comes  in  the  same  manner,  and 
at>  the  same  stage  of  all  inquiries.  As  far  as  our 
kMWledge  extends,  it  is  day,  and  we  can  discrimi-* 
nate  one  thing  from  another,  and  talk  accurately 
about  agreement  and  disagreement,  sameness  and 
difference,  identity  and  non-identity ;  but  if  we 
atleihpt  to  pass  beyond  the  boundary  of  knowledge, 
all  i$  impenetrable  darkness,  and  to  our  perception 
there  is  ndlkmg,  because  we  do  not  perceive  at 
all. 

€jaAai.Bs. 

Buit  if  we  •cannot  make  the  very  foundation  of 
o«r  knefwledge  plainer  by  reasoning,  what  is  ^he 
use  of  reasoning  at  all  ? 

x  3 


'SSt  '  cov^nnsATiim 


Bfti'  ttVBBBBT. 

*  .Xoainittf  •pDO{feeify<flU  k  thi^  fooii(ktlloii>0f  lour 
kbowledge^  Oiaiies,  foot  it  is  the  Ikie  which  draws 
the  distinctidn  between  the  fabric  that  man  builds^ 
by  his  experience  and  reasoning,  and  that  in  the 
construction  of  which  man  has  no  concern,  and 
yet  witbont  which  he  oould  not  boihl  a^sulgle 
snob*  • .  :   f^t.t  •. 


MATILDA. 

It  is  in  allusion  to  this,  that  we  call  those 
Mhemes  and  fancies  that  have  no  foundations^ 
^^  castles  in  the  air*^ 


I)B»  HERBERT* 


Yes^  and  every  science  that  has  not  a  foundation 
in  this  intuitive  belief,  is  nothing  but  a  castle  in 
the  air.  All  tnatters  of  simple  belief,  that  is,  all 
truths  to  which  we  cannot  deny  our  assetit»  and  yet 
cannot  resolve  into  inferences  from  a  comparison 
with  truths  formerly  known,  are  considered  as 
intuitive ;  they  are  their  own  evidence ;  can  ^ecjrf^e 
no  other,  and  stand  in  need  of  no  oth^;  ahd  any 
attempt  to  prove  them  uniformly  fails,  beeaUlM'^it 
involves  that  which  cannot  take  place,  niakiiig 
two  or  more  of  that  which,  in  its  nature,  is  only 
one.  Those  intuitive  truths  have  a  very  great 
advantage  over  those  that  are  bounded  upon  reason 
and  experience,  because  there  can  be  no  ndsilnder- 
standii^  of  them,  there  being  no  room  for  mia«> 
take  or  error. 
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'  BDV'AAD.i.i 

Then  if  all  oar  knowledge  be  fimiided'on  /these 
intnltive  truths,  and  if*  there  oka  be  no  mktake 
or  error  in  them,  how  can  we  enr  at  all  ? 


• ,  J 


BB.   HEBBEBT. 


Ber  the  very-  same  reason,  Edward,  that  a 
house  may  tumble-^because  we  have  not  built  i( 
skilfully. 

,    ,  CHABLES. 

But  the  house  may  be  well  built,  and  yet  fall^ 
in  consequence  of  the  badness  of  the  foundation. 

DB.  HEBBEBT. 

There  is  never  any  fault  in  the  foundation ; 
but  we  may  lay  on  it  a  greater  weight  than  it  can 
Itear ;  in  other  words,  we  may  not  choose  it  pro- 
(perly :  but  then  the  fault  is  in  us,  and  not  in  the 
.foundation.  The  very  first  thing  that  a  skilful 
^qbitect  does,  is  to  ascertain  that  the  foundation 
)Wh}ch  he  chooses  can  support  the  structure  that 
het  Intends  to  rear,  and  if  he  find  it  not  solid 
^enough  for  this  at  the  apparent  surface,  he  must 
;dig  down  to  the  scdid  stratum. 

MABY. 

>  4 

I  can  see  the  application.  Wh^iever  we  err,  we 
build  falsely,  and  make  an  application  of  cause  and 
effect,  which  has  not  been  proved  by  sufiicient 
experience ;  or  we  build  upon  an  improper  founda- 


Mi  cavmBBjnioire  tir 


tion,  mistaking  some  roMiit  of  reaaaiiiiig,  in  which 
Urare  n  «  faiik,  ibr  the  fartiiilhe  truth  or  bdidE^  to 
which  we  should  have  dug  dowik 

DR.  HEBBEBT. 

Yes ;  the  mistaking  of  the  truth  of  evidence 
and  reasoning,  for  truths  of  intuition,  has  been  the 
cause  of  many  errors,  and  also  the  cause  why 
some  have  denied  the  existence  of  intuitive  tnifhs 
themselves,  and  by  that  means  attempted  to 
destroy  the  foundation  of  all  reasoning  and 
belief. 

CHABLES. 

But  in  these  cases^  could  they  not  have  sepa- 
rated the  testimony  or  the  reasoning  from  the  in* 
tuitive  parts  of  the  proposition  ? 

DB.    HEBBEBT. 

Not  without  that  process  of  reaaomag  which  we 
may  properly  call  a  m^ital  analysis*  We  halve 
seen,  already,  that,  however  complex  they  may  be 
in  their  causes^  the  states  df  the  one  indivisible  mind 
are  still  in  themselves  one.  None  of  you  believe 
that  calamities  happen  to  men  and  nations,  after 
an  eclipse,  which  would  not  have  happened  if  there 
had  been  no  eclipse. 

BDWikBD. 

Certainly  nrt 


Bttt  you  dft  not  dmy  the  bapfWAiag  d  Ae 

No  ;  80  far  from  that,  I  caa  tell  with  certainty 
when  it  i3  to  happen^  years  or  centuries  before  it 

DR.    HERBERT. 

Then»  you  see,  that  in  this  very  simple  belief, 
the  e<;lipse,  and  its  consequent  calamities,  which  to 
the  mind  of  the  believer  in  it  is  but  one  simple 
state  of  the  mind,  though  the  eaui^es  of  it  be  com* 
pound,  there  is  blended  with  the  truth  of  the 
eclipse,  the  falsehood  of  the  imputed  consequences, 
ttkd  this  destroys  the  truth  of  the  whole  state  of 
mind  of  the  bediever,  upon  which  the  alarm  that 
he  feels  is  founded. 

'  But  why  should  we  not  trace  ^erything  back 
td  tfhe  intuitive  belief,  and  then  there  could  be  no 
error  at  all? 

DR.   HERBERT* 

By  the  very  e^nrstitution  of  our  nature,  that  is^ 
by  all  that  we  feel  in  ourselves,  or  can  observe  in 
others,  we  prefer  that  which  is  our  own  to  that 
which  is  not.  The  reasonings  are  of  our  own 
flutidng,  the  intuitive  belief  i»  not ;  and,  therefore. 
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we  MPe  in  great  danger  of  ^ttending^^  only  to  the 
reasoaing,  and  aej^ecting  the  intuition^  jmt  afii  we 
repair  and  beautify  our  houses^  withotili  ^ving^ 
ourselves  any  trouble  about  that  solid  foiiiidationi 
upon  which  the  lowest  stone  or  pile  is  supported. 

CHARLES. 

■ 

But  how  shall  we  be  able  to  distingMis^'  th^ 
unerring  intuition  from  our  own  reasonings^  that 
may  be  false  ? 

DB.    HEEBEtlT. 

We  can  give  no  general  definition,  Chairles; 
and,  indeed,  gaieral  definitions  are  only  logger 
names,  and  of  no  great  use,  unless  we  examine  the 
qualities  and  phenomena  of  the  thing  definad*. 
But  we  cannot  mistake  it  for  reasoning,  though 
we  may  and  do  mistake  reasoning  for  it.  ^^  It 
is  universal,  immediate,  and  irresistible  ;^  it  cannot 
be  made  plainer  by  the  longest  description,  or 
attributed  to  causes  anterior  to  or  simpler  than 
itself;  but,  like  the  mind  that  believes  it,  it  is  in 
every  instance  indivisible — ^traceable  in  our  com- 
prehension to  nothing  anterior,  and  referable,  as 
all  incomprehensible  matters  are,  to  the  Creator, 
or  those  trains  of  sequence  by  which  he  has  been 
pleased  to  produce  the  phenomena  of  matter  and 
of  mind. 

MABY. 

Then  we  believe  that  we  are,  and  are,  throUgb 
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life,  the  identical  exi*tenees,  amid  all  the  changes 
of  the  matter  of  our  bodies,  and  the  8tatee  of 
our  minds,  just  because  we  cannot  help  be* 
lieving  it  ? 

DB.   HEllBKET. 

'  Certainly;  and  the  denial  of  the  belief  is 
equally  a  denial  of  the  scepticism  that  denies  it ;  as 
that  too  must  either  be  an  air-built  castle,  a  com-* 
bination  of  words  without  any  meaning,  or  it 
must  have  its  foundation  on  intuitive  belief.  This 
scepticism,  as  it  relates  to  our  continuous  identity, 
is  finely  ridiculed  in  an  anecdote  in  the  *^  Memoirs 
of  Martinus  Scriblerus,'^  at  which  we  have  already 
laughed  as  a  pleasant  story,  and  to  which  you 
will  iloon  be  in  a  condition  for  returning  with  a 
higher  pleasure,  as  the  most  admirable  exposure 
of  the  folly  of  false  philosophy  that  ever  was 
produced  by  man.  Do  any  of  you  know  to  what 
part  of  the  Memoirs  I  allude  ? 

EDWARD. 

Sir  John  Cutler^s  stockings,  I  suppose. 

DU.   HERBERT. 

Yes.    Can  you  repeat  the  story  ? 

EDWARD. 

**  Sir  John  Cutler  had  a  pair  of  black  worsted 
stockings,  which  his  maid  darned  so  oft  with  silk, 
that  they  became  at  last  a  pair  of  silk  stockings* 
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Now,  tufiposing  tliose  stockingft  of  Bk  JtAaCi 
fodued  widt  some  degree  of  ooMdoiMoeti  afetfvery 
partioular  danuog,  thej  would  hasre  been  Miudbk 
that  they  were  the  same  individual  pair  of  nlocit^ 
ings,  both  before  and  after  the  darning ;  and  this 
sensation  would  have  continued  through  aU  the 
sucoesikili  of  damii^ :  and  yet  after  tlifr  last  of 
all^  thei^  was  not  perhaps  one  thread  left  of  the 
first  ptir  fit  stockings^  but  they  were  ^^cowa  to  be 
silk  stockings,  as  was  said  belbrek^ 


CHAELES. 

<<  The  secretary  of  the  freethinkers"  was  fiei^ 
taialy  in  the  righu  The  substance  was  nmt  die 
same,  but  there  W4is  the  continuous  identity  of  the 
pair  of  stockings,  which,  frcxn  the  frequent 
darning,  I  should  suppose  Sir  John  must  have 
had  on  his  legs  every  day. 

EDWABD. 

But  the  stockings  had  not  the  consciousness^ 
and  therefore  could  not  know  that  they  were  the 
same  pair* 

MAav. 

Nor  would  they,  thou^  they  had  continued 
black  worsted,  without  any  darning  at  all. 

SB,    HEBBBRT. 

■       ■  I  •  I 

TheA  yon  petedve  Aat  0[mt^  'fg^c  $m$D^ 
tiUiterial  things,  stftvral  kkid»  0t  sasieaassr  awA 
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identity,  ariang  horn  tlw  wqr  in  which  we  cte* 
aidflr  the  thngi  thenKlres.  Tbeve  is  Mmenets  of 
nnuii  with  mccmaivB  change  of  rabntaaoe,  at  in 
the  ease  of  the  sCaokings,  or  in  a  cask  of  da  after 
it  hat  soured  into  vinegar ;  sameness  in  one  qiift» 
Itty,  as  in  all  known  qualities ;  and  identity)  the 
thing  itsdf,  without  any  dutnge  of  substaneeb 
Samensn  in  qiMlitics  can  be  determined  br  ex^ 
pertmcnty  though  the  thing  has  been  out  ct  our 
si^t ;  but  there  is  no  proof  of  identity  of  'masSf. 
other  than  the  continued  presence  of  the  tUag* 
identified.  So  that  you  see,  even  in  the  extenal 
worhi,  absolute  identity  is  the  immediate  result  of 
intuitive  belief**-nothing  but  the  belief  of  ilia 
exiatence  of  the  thing,  continued  through  a  eertain 
portion  of  our  time. 

And  mental  identity  is  nothing  more  than  the 
successive  states  of  the  mind,  which  are  aU  that 
the  mind  knows  of  its  own  existence. 

CDWARD. 

Then  if  I  were  not  to  think  at  any  time,  would 
not  that  destroy  the  continuity  of  my  identity  f 

DB.   HEEBEBT. 

If  it  were  possible  that  your  thoughts  oould  be 
seen  by  another  person,  and  if  they  were  the  only 
indications  that  other  persons  had  of  the  exist* 
enee  of  your  mind,  the  pauses  between  thought 
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and 'tbought^' 'if  there  were  atxy,  miglit  appear 
toithat  peraon  as  chasms  in  the  oontmuitjof  yotir 
mind^s  leKiatence,  becante  he  himsdl  must  faaVe 
been  thmking  during  those  pausa,  otberwue  he 
wuUnot  hare  perceived  them.  Bittoiir;tfaoo^to 
ace  not  known  to  others ;  and  we,  as  we  ouvad^es 
hafyeeeeft,  have  no  knowledge  cf  them  other* -iban 
the  vetj  thoughts.  Therefore,  we  can  havptoo' 
knowiedge  c(  any  want  of  continuil7'*-«*can.take 
no*  note  of  time  between  ihought  and  thdi^bt, 
aad  are  in  fact  mentally  nothing  but  when  i^e  tfre 
thinking.  To  us  the  measure  of  time  or  8iki6e»- 
sion  is  the  state  of  the  mind  oMy,  and  to  mtp^ 
pose  a  pause  or  blank  between  one  thought  *lmd. 
another,  would  be  but  another  name  for  the  inter- 
polation of  a  new  thought  between  them. 

CHARLES. 

But  if  I  forget  that  I  thought  of  a  partieUlar 
subject,  does  it  follow  that  I  did  not  think  of  it  ? 

D£.    HERBERT. 

Some  very  able  men,  and  Locke  himself  among 
the  number,  have  entangled  themselves  in  that 
queotion.  The  existence  of  the  iknnd  fcv'ihe 
moment,  is  nothing  other  than  the  state* of jd^ 
mind  for  that  moment ;  and  a  past  stat^  wUc^- 
yioii  cannot  reoal,  is  to  you,  for  the  momenti  ar'^veH 
the  life-time,  just  as  much  a,>  non-exisl^noe  sAi» 
future  state,,  in  which  the  mind  haa  notbeevrat  aU** 
The  identity  which  is   sought  to  be  establish^. 
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is  the  idenortity  of  that  ideal  and  odnfesMUy  vari- 
able  power  which  we  call  raemoryy'and'notthe 
identit!^  lof  that  imnd  which  is  always  die  same 
asi  existing,  but  may  be  in  diiferent  states-  of 
exiiteiico,  of  which  that  which  they  call  the  power 
of'ikiemoryy  is  nothing  else  than  the  mind  in 
a  (State'  of  iremembering ;  and  while  the  objec- 
tion pvoeeeds  upon  the  very  assumption  that  the 
identity  which  they  wish  to  establish  is  not  an 
identity  but  a  diversity,  the  proofs  if  they  could 
get  it)  would  be  of  precisely  the  same  kind  as 
that  by  which  Fluellen  establishes  the  identity  of 
Macedon  and  Monmouth-^^^  There  is  a  river 
iU'Macedon;  and  there  is  also  moreover  a  river 
at  Monmouth :  it  is  called  Wye  at  Monmouth  ; 
but  it  is  out  of  my  prains  what  is  the  name  of 
the  other  river;  but  His  all  one:  His  so  like  as 
my  fingers  is  to  my  fingers,  and  there  is  sidmons 

in  them  poth.^ 

.1 

EDWABD. 

That  is  not  any  proof  at  all. 

1.  Da.    USBBEBT. 

"The  absurdity  of  it  is  more  striking,  because 
the  philosophical  dramatist  intended  that  it  should 
be  S(^ ;  but  the  absurdity  is  not  greater  than  when 
the 'gravest  men,  in  the  most  solemn  manner,  amd 
wdth  the  most  earnest  desire  of  arriving  at '  the 
tnMb^' institute  comparisons  between  things  which 


1 1 
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ale  totaSlj  different,  or  dTboth  or  one  of  \fWitb 
Hicy  know  notWng. 

W«  kMrre  ih>w,  i  tmit,  seen,  in  general  IIMDS5 
both  what  -WB  have  to  study,  and  faow  W6  are  to 
aliidj  it  We  have  oonsideMl  die  «tft  rf  ImSd- 
iDg«-4b»  mode  in  which  we  dre  to  p*diM8Cute  our 
iaquary ;  we  have  dug  down  to  the  mx^  fomida- 
tion^^intuitive  belief— -that  whieh  we  c^sn  nHSthtgr 
deny  nor  render  more  simple  by  explanation  and 
ittnlysis ;  and  we  havie  found  out  what  are  to  be 
our  materialft^^llie  various  states,  or  -^besiomeiMAf 
or  aflfections  of  the  mind  ;-^it,  therdfbre,  only  1^ 
maitts  for  ns  to  rear  the  «ttucture. 

Certain  cautions  are,  however,  necessary,  to 
insiQ*e  our  doing  that  with  success  and  stability. 
We  must  bear  constantly  in  view,  that  oar  otM 
nnnd  in  the  sounxf  dt  all  owr  ms^erlals ;  and 
timugh  we  have  no  reason  to  doubt  ijiat  thie 
general  laws  of  its  phenomena  are  tfafe  same  as^ 
those  of  the  mind  of  others,  we  must  be  careful 
not  to  measure  their  extent  by  the  extent  of  ours. 
For  there  may  be  many,  we  cannot  tdi  how  many, 
of  our  feUows,  who,  by  longer  and  more  successful 
study,  may  have  been  able  to  analyse  opinions  and 
bdie£s  which  to  us  appear  perfectly  simple  and 
ifttnitive,  and  to  see  diversity  where  we  fancy  that 
we  have  found  sameness,  or  sameness  where  we 
haif«  imagined  diat  we  have  found  variety.  We 
must  admit  thete  td  be  our  teachers  in  every  case 
where  we  fire  convinced  of  the  truth  of  theirj^be^ 
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triads ;  and  we  must  also  he  prepared  to  alter  onr 
pwn  opinions,  when  new  knowledge  lendera  that 
necessary.  We  mu^t  he  equally  on  our  guard 
against  h^i^g  dogmatical  in  our  .preaant  cfiiaionfl, 
SQ  that  we  may  not  exclude  the  truth  whidi  expe- 
ri^ce  would  let  in  upon  ut»  and  against  that  sest- 
lessiiess  after  novelty  by  which  we  are  in  danger 
o£  leaving  the  truth  which  we  possess  for  more 
shpwy  and  dazzling  matters^  of  which  the  Tery 
gloss  and  glitter  prevent  our  seeing  the  errors 
which  they  contain.  We  must  yield  to  no  au- 
thority, save  our  own  conviction ;  and,  like  dutiful 
subjects,  we  must  instantly  bow  to  that,  though, 
like  wise  subjects,  we  must  understand  the  nature 
and  see  the  value  of  the  decree,  before  we  yield 
obedience  to  it.  Above  all,  we  must  continue 
faithful  to  the  free  region  of  thought,  and  not 
allow  ourselves  to  be  overcome  by  the  despotism 
of  words. 

CHARLES. 

If  we  were  always  to  make  ourselves  so  much 
masters  of  every  subject  that  came  before  us,  in 
the  way  of  thought,  as  that  we  could  know  the 
whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth,  respecting 
it,  would  not  that  prevent  a  great  deal  of  dis* 
puting9  and  put  an  end  to  difference  of  opinion 
idtpgether  ? 

DB.  HEBBEBT. 

That  it  would  lessen  the  quantity  of  disputa- 
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turn  is  certain ;  audi  it  is  equally  certain,  that  it 
would  have  some  tendency  to  make  the  opinions  of 
mankind  more  uniform  than  they  are  at  present. 
But  diversified  as  are  the  pursuits  and  experiences 
of  men,  there  are  very  many  subjects  upon  which 
it  is  hardly  possible  for  two  individuals  to  have 
the  same  opinion ;  and,  therefore,  even  when  we 
think  they  are  wrong,  and  try  to  correct  them,  we 
thould  be  very  tender  of  the  opinions  of  others. 
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CONVERSATION  VL 


AKKAKOEMENT  OF  INTELLECTUAL  PHENOMKKi^. 
THE  EXTERNAL  AFFECTIONS. 


DB.  HEBBE&T. 

You  of  course  know  what  is  meant  by  a  scien- 
tific arrangement  ? 


CHABLES. 


Forming  the  objects  into  particular  classes,  or 
into  such  a  classification  as  shall  tend  to  further 
the  purposes  of  science. 

DB.    HEBBEBT. 

Is  it  .any  part  of  the  science  of  knowledge  of 
those  objects  themselves  ? 

EDWABD. 

Certainly  not,  imy  more  than  the  arranging  of 
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the  letters  in  the  order  of  a,  b,  c^  is  any  part  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  letters,  or  the  arranging  of 
the  books  in  the  library,  is  the  reading  of  them. 

MAKT. 

It  is  a  little  more  than  the  order  of  a,  b,  c, 
Eldward ;  that  is  not  a  scientific  arrangement,  but 
a  confusion;  there  is  no  classification  at  aU. 
Neither  the  letters  that  are  similar  in  shape,  nixr 
those  that  are  chiefly  pronounced  by  the  same 
organs  of  voice,  are  placed  beside  each  other,  so 
that  the  succession  of  the  letters  does  not  assist  in 
knowing  either  their  shapes  or  their  sounds. 

MATILDA. 

But  there  is  more  in  the  arrangement  of  the 
books,  if  they  be.  projperly  aisanged — ^that  is,  the 
French  books  all  beside  each  other ;  the  potlti^) 
the  same ;  and  so  of  the  other  kind^u 

DR.   HBEBERT. 

That  is  really  a  scientific  arrangement,  Matilda: 
first,  because  it  can  be  fonned  only  by  Qne  who 
understands  the  books ;  and,  secondly,  benausg  ^ 
enables  the  reader  to  find  the  kind  of  book,  at 
least,  that  he  wants.  "Would  a  person  who  could 
not  read  arrange  the  -books  in  this  way  ? 

CHAELES. 

Most  likely  such  a  person  would  place  beside 
i^»ek  Q^Jt  those  that  were  most  nearly  equal  in 
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fize,  and  resembled  each  other  the  most  in  the 
binding. 

XDWARD. 

But  that  would  still  be  a  scientific  arrangement, 
according  to  the  science  of  the  party,  because  one 
who  could  not  read  would  know  no  likeness  or 
difference  in  books,  but  their  size,  shape,  and 
colour. 

MABY. 

In  like  manner,  the  Linnsean  classification  of 
plants  is  not  made  by  those  parts  of  them  that 
are  the  most  striking  at  first  sight,  as  their  general 
size  and  form,  the  size  and  shape  of  the  leaves, 
the  colour  of  the  flowers,  or  any  of  their  more 
obvious  appearances;  but  from  the  pietUs  and 
stamenaf  little  points  and  filaments  in  the  centre 
of  the  flower,  to  which  nobody  but  a  botanist  ever 
would  pay  the  smallest  attention. 

CHABLES. 

The  same  is  the  case  in  the  zoological  system 
of  the  same  naturalist,  where  the  whale  is  classed 
with  quadrupeds,  and  the  bat  with  man. 

DB.  HEBBEBT.  . 

But  still,  though  we  are  not  warranted  in  saying 
that  those  are  the  best  classifications  that  could 
be  made,  either  of  plants  or  of  animals,  yet  they 

VOL.   X.  L 
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have  been  yerygeDfiprutt;  i^Uipt«d»,iHi4 the  sciences 
have  made  more  progress  since  tbeir  adoptioD 
than  they  made  in  any  former  period  of  the  same 
length.  Not  all  the  individuals  only  that  make 
up  a  class  have  some  differences^  but  the  u^di- 
vidual  is  itself  changed  by  time  and.  circum- 
stances ;  so  that  all  that  we  can  obtain  is  the  mere 
facility  of  finding  that  which  we  seek,  and  of 
knowing  that  it  possesses  the  general  quality,  from 
which  the  class  is  named.  Classification,  there- 
fore, is  not  in  itself  science,  to  any  very  important 
extent;  and  yet  it  is  highly  conducive  to  the 
acquisition  of  science,  just  as  the  divisioii  of  sci- 
ence itself  into  historical  and  philosophic  science, 
and  the  subdivision  of  these,  as  applical^er  to 
various  classes  of  the  objects  of  our  inquiry,  are 
conducive  to  the  same  purpose.  If  we  had  to 
seek  the  diamond  in  a  mountain  of  sand,  how 
much  greater  would  be  our  labour  than  if  we  had 
to  seek  it  only  in  a  load ;  and  how  much.  ,shoyld 
we  simplify  that  again,  if  we  had  to  seek  it  onl^ 
in  a  handful.  It  is  this  love  of  simplification 
which  has  led  both  to  the  classifications  in  science, 
and  to  that  classification,  by  the  use  of  general 
names,  to  which  all  mankind  must  probably  h'aifj^ 
recourse.     So  convenient   do   we  find  it,  and  sq 

* 

much  does  it  agree  with  that  intuitive  tendency 
of  our  nature  which  leads  us  to  seek  our  obj^t, 
whatever  it  may  be,  by  the  simplest  and  shorty 
road  possible,  that  we  are  in  danger  of  caiTying 
it  too  far,  and  are  never  more  in  danger. of  being 
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obflciire  or  wholly  tiTiihtenff^bU  tbm  when   we 
^fain  after  excesriVe  shnpSkitj. 

1  Ik 

f  * 

caA&LSs. 

But  we  are  not  making  a  system  of  intellectual 
philosophy  ;  and  so,  as  the  classification  docs  not 
(iofistifute  the  knowledge  that  we  are  in  quest  of, 
would  it  not  answer  our  purpose  just  as  well,  if  we 
took  one  of  the  systems  that  have  been  already 
iilade  ?  When  we  studied  botany,  we  proceeded 
at  once  to  the  Linnaean  system. 

DB.   HSRBBEt. 

'  In  botany,  and  the  other  sciences  of  matter,  we 
had  two  separate  subjects — the  mind  which  ex- 
amined, and  the  class  or  flower  that  it  did  examine. 
But  in  intellectual  philosophy,  the  examined  and 
{he  examiner  are  one;  and,  therefore,  though  a 
broper  classification  will  not  give  us  more  know- 
ledge than  in  any  of  the  other  sciences,  an  im- 
^oper  one  may  be  more  productive  of  errors. 
The  qualities  of  material  substances  can  be  ex- 
ftniined  as  they  exist  in  space ;  the  qualities  (if  we 
tnay  so  use  the  expression)  of  the  phenomena  of 
the  mind,  can  be  found  only  in  the  future  results 
16  which  they  lead,  or  in  the  phenomena  by  which 
ftiey  Wete  preceded.  We  can  dissect  a  material 
fcUbstance  with  the  knife,  melt  it  in  the  crucible, 
ok'  distil  it  in  the  retort ;  but  there  is  no  knife,  no 

,  f 

crucibw)  no  ]*etort,  bj  which  we  can  separate 

L  2 
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the  parts  of  a  thought  >— we  mutt  go  back  lx>  the 
thoughts  consequent  to  which  it  arose»  or  foniir«rd 
to  those  to  which  experience  has  taught  us  that  it 
is  antecedent. 

EDWABD. 

Would  not  a  very  good  first  diviooA  be  intl^ 
thoughts  that  give  pleasure,  and  thoughts  that  give 
pain  ? 

CHARLES. 

It  would  not  include  the  whole,  as  these  axe 
many  states,  in  which  the  mind  is  indiffefeat  both 
to  pleasure  and  pain. 

MAET. 

Nor  between  pleasure  and  pain  should  we  be 
able  to  find  a  boundary.  For  if  I  hold  my  hand 
out  at  the  window  on  a  cold  day,  the  cold  pains 
me ;  when  I  draw  it  in,  and  shut  the  window,  I 
feel  neither  pleasure  nor  pain;  when  I  bring  it 
near  the  fire,  I  feel  pleasure;  and  if  I  bring 
it  too  near,  or  continue  it  too  long,  I  feel  pain 
again. 

MATILDA. 

It  is  something  the  same  with  the  light  of  the 
sun.  When  we  walk  out  on  a  fine  day,  and  see 
the  leaves  and  flowers  glowing,  and  the  moth  ^t* 
tering  in  the  sun-beams,  it  is  very  delightful ;  but 
if  we  look,   even  for  a  short  time,  at  the  sun. 
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which  is  the  source  of  all  this  beauty  and  pleasure, 
our  eyes  daezle,  and  we  feel  pain. 

DB.    HEBBEBT. 

And  there  is,  besides,  pain  and  pleasure  in  the 
mind,  although  the  body  should  at  the  same  time 
feel  indilFerent,  or  seem  the  opposite.  A  man, 
racked  by  the  most  excruciating  pain,  may  yet 
feel  pleasure  at  the  hearing  of  good  news,  such  as 
that  his  malady  is  not  mortal.  So  that,  in  the 
science  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  in  the  science  of 
matter,  you  see  we  must  not  be  led  away  by  that 
arrangement,  which  is  perhaps  the  first  that  we 
make,  and  have  some  knowledge  o^  from  the  very 
moment  of  our  birth. 

MABY. 

SoBietimefl  a  thought  comes  into  my  mind  ^hen 
i  am  Slot  wishing  for  it,  and  sometimes  when  I  do 
wish:  Does  not  that  make  a  difference,  which 
would  do  for  two.  classes  ? 

CHABLES. 

I  should  think  not.  When  the  thought  comes 
without  a  wish  before  it,  there  is  only  one  state  of 
the  mind ;  but  when  there  is  first  a  wish,  and  then 
-a  thought.foUowing,  there  are  two  states ;  besides, 
tfaer  thought  may  be  in  itself  the  same,  whether 
ytau,  ^h  for  h  or  not.  If  you  think  of  a  green 
field,  or  a  rose,  or  ixk  £act  anything,  the  thought 
you  have  of  it,  if  it  be  merely  of  the  thing  itself. 


itttut'W  jait  tllKi*«tane  WkellKP^TDU  ^prepmufiiy- 
wjrihed  for  it  or  not.  If  thfe  were^violi  the  •<!«» 
*-^tf  the  wifth  for  a  thing  oould  «iter.  the  knew* 
ledge  which  we  have  of  the  thmg^  smd  whidi^  »s 
we  have  been  told,  is,  to  us,  the  diing  itadft^rtt^hen 
we  could  be  able  to  alter  many  thinga  by  ^wishso^. 
A  wish  could  shift  a  mountain  as  easily  as  a  grain 
of  sand. 

DR.    HEBBEBT. 

t 

A  division  of  this  kind  has  sometiiiies .  be«n 
adopted,  by  those  who  would  have  it  thfit  the 
mind  is  a  compoiind  ot  many  prmciples*  Tfafljr 
divided  what  they  called  th^  poweis  of  aude^ 
standing  and  the  powers  of  will. 

EDWABD. 

But  I  may  think  of  that  which  I  do  not  ^i^i^ei^* 
stand,  and  think  of  it,  without  any  will  or  wish  to 
do  so ;  and  that  thought  could  not  belong  either 
to  the  understanding  or  the  wilL  .  . 

MABY. 

In  like  manner,  if  I  thought  what  I  wished,  and 
understood  what  I  thought,  as  I  now  do,  volun- 
tatily,  that  two  and  one  make  up.  three,  it  would 
belong  bgfth  to  the  understanding  and  thewiU^; 

MATILDA. 

I 

I         > 

And  I  sometimes  feel  happy,  and  at  other  times 
unhappy,  without  understanding  why  I   should 
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fedl.ao;  and  not  iMMly  wMiouH  any  will,  but 
eontrary  to  iti  ao  that  we  could  not  diake  the 
ckssei  of  the  ittdetfstanding  and  the  wiU^  bcleause, 
ounntet^  with  the  very  same  thoughti  we  «hould 
sfnnetinies  have  the  oBe,  sometimeB  theother^  sotne^ 
times  both«  and  sometimea  neither. 

DB.    HEBBEET. 

You  did  well  in  using  the  word  *^  connected,^'' 
Matilda;  for  the  will  or  the  understanding  is 
another  state  of  the  mind,  immediately  preceding 
or  foUowing  the  thought,  and  connected  with  it  in 
the!  order  of  succession — the  only  connection  of 
thoughts  that  we  can  know. 

EDWABD. 

We  might  as  well  divide  the  other  animals  into 
beasta  of  the  lion,  and  birds  of  the  eagle. 

»      MABY. 

But  we  should  want  a  good  many  other  classes: 
fish  of  the  dolphin,  serpents  of  the  viper,  insects 
of  the  bee,  and  many  more. 

I)B.    HEBBEBT. 

The  error  in  this  classification  lay  in  classing  the 
phenomena  of  tiie  mind  according  to  two  of  those 
phenomena  themselves.  What  think  you  of  the 
division  into  the  intellectual  powers  and  the  active 
powers  ? ' 
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CHABLE8. 

You  have  shown  as,  that  the  use  of  pfdW^-  ^ 
powers  of  the  mind,  as  signifying  anything  but 
the  states  of  the  mod  itself,  is  improper — a 
name  corresponding  to  that  in  which  ther#  if  no 
reality. 

DB.  HEBBEBT. 

Leave  out  the  powers,  then — ^wbat  think  yof  of 
the  intellectual  states  and  the  active  states  ?• 

MABY. 

They  put  me  very  much  in  mind  of  whltt  y^ 
once  told  us  about  active  and  neuter  vephs* 
They  are  both  the  names  of  states,  only  in  tb^ 
active  verb  two  parties  are  referred  to,  and  in  tl^ 
neuter,  but  one.  The  names  of  the  intellectual 
states  would  be  the  neuter  verbs  of  the  mind,  iMAd 
the  names  of  the  active  states,  the  active  verbs*    > 

■ 

CHABLES. 

.    .     I 

With  this  difference  fropa  the  conuoon  u^i^ 
verbs,  that  the  verb  itself  would  be  its  own  po^^ir' 
native. 

-  '•' 

DB.    HEBBEBT. 

The  difference  in  that  respect  is  l^^s  tlMli^:^^' 
suppose,  Charles.  The  woodman  is  i^oi.ih^smsi^^ 
native  in  the  felling  of  a  tree,  I(mger  ,than  he.  is 
actively  employed  in  felling  it ;  and  so  the  mind 
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is  not  the  nominative  in  any  state  after,  it  passes 
into  another. 

SDWAftB. 

I  think  the  mind  must  be  active  in  any  state  of 
thought. 

DB.    HEBBEBT. 

That  is  exactly  my  view  of  the  subject ;  and  I 
think  it  the  right  one.  Indeed  any  other  view  of 
it  is  productive  of  singular  absurdity,  and  would 
make  the  mind  of  the  man  who  acquires  no  know- 
ledge more  active  than  that  of  him  who  careers 
over  the  whole  field  of  knowledge,  and  extends  its 
boundaries  on  every  side.  They  who  have  adopt- 
ed this  division,  and  they  are  among  the  most 
eminent  men  of  modem  times,  make  desire  and 
aversion,  and  hope  and  fear,  active  powers ;  while 
reasoning  and  imagination  are  classed  among  those 
that  are  merely  intellectual.  Hence  it  would 
follow,  that  they  who  sit  with  their  arms  folded, 
and  torture  themselves  with  those  desires  and  pas- 
sions that  never,  by  any  chance,  ripen  into  action, 
and  who  never  advance  one  step  in  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge,  or  add  one  iota  to  the  useful  arts, 
are  not  only  more  active  than  they  who  discover 
the  properties  of  substances,  and  the  laws  of  phe- 
nomena, and  turn  them  to  the  augmentation  of  the 
beauty  of  the  Fine,  or  the  value  of  the  Useful 
Arts ;  but  that  they  alone  are  active,  while  the  men 
who  have  beautified  and  benefited  the  world  are 

l3 
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tnerely  contemplative  or  paarite.  The  truth  ifl, 
however,  that  when  the  mind  thmks— iwhen  ire 
have  in  its  state  any  evidence  of  its  existence — it  is 
always  active;  and  if  it  ever  e&e^  to  do  this 
(for  of  its  so  ceasing  we  can  hare  no  prorf),  it 
ceases  to  exist.  Not  only  this,  but  the  min^ 
seems  to  be  equally  active  in  all  its  varied  states. 
To  it,  the  greatest  and  the  least  effcwt  appeal*  to  be 
the  same ;  the  thought  of  an  atom  and  that  df  a 
universe,  are  entertained  in  the  s^mie  time,  and 
leave  the  same  exhaustion ;  and  in  the  <^pesrat!OB 
of  the  mind,  there  is  not  a  jot  more  of  fatigue  ip 
careering  round  the  orbit  of  Saturn,  than  there  is 
in  measuring  the  circumference  of  a  grain  of  safid. 
Be  the  mental  occupation  small  or  great,  lowly  <^ 
sublime,  it  is  all  the  same  to  the  mind. 

CHABL£8. 

Why  then  should  we  speak  of  the  mind  a5 
being  fatigued  or  exhausted  by  long  and  intense 
application  to  any  particular  subject,  if  all  matters 
be  alike  easy  to  it  ? 

When  we  speak  of  the  fatigue  or  exhaustion  of 
the  mind,  we  speak  figuratively,  as  we  do  in  most 
of  our  observations  respecting  it  We  reason  from 
the  analogy  of  the  external  world ;  and,  though  we 
may  name  the  mind,  we  really  mean  the  body. 
The  connexion  between  the  organs  of  sense  and 
that  internal  being,  known  only  in  its  states  and 
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phenomena^,  to  which  the  scnBC9  aro,  as  it  were, 
the  interpreters  of  the  external  worlds  is  one  of 
thoAe  subjects  which  must  for  ever  lie  bc}^nd  the 
power  of  humao  scrutiny,  because  we  have  no 
means  of  tracing  its  operation,  any  more  than  we 
ka^ve  of  knowing  that  mysterious  sequence,  by 
which  one  consequent  event,  rather  than  another, 
foUowa  an  antecedent  one ;  but  this  we  know, 
that  aa  one  of  the  senses  becomes  deadened  by 
long  and  intense  use  of  its  organ,  so  the  whole  of 
the  sentient  faculties  of  the  body  become  wearied 
by  excessive  study.  This,  however,  can  no  more 
be  attributed  to  the  fatigue  of  the  mind,  than  we 
.  oan  attribute  the  dimness  of  the  eye  and  the 
dulncss  of  the  ear,  which  occur  in  old  age,  to 
any  mental  decay.  It  is  imposnible  for  us  to 
understand  why  the  eye  sees,  any  more  than  the 
hand ;  or  why  the  ear  hears,  any  more  than  the 
feet :  because  we  cannot  discover  how  matter  can 
convey  any  sort  of  intelligence  to  mind.  But  if 
we  admit,  (which  we  must  either  admit,  or  deny 
that  of  which  the  very  denial  involves  an  acknow- 
ledgement,) that  the  mind,  in  all  its  states,  is  one 
indivisible  and  unalterable  existence ;  and  admit- 
ting this,  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  imagine  that 
it  can  be  fatigued  or  exhausted.  Those  are 
casualties  that  can  happen  only  to  a  compound  ; 
and  they  can  happen  only  in  consequence  of  such 
an  exhaustion  of  some  of  its  component  parts,  as 
may  be  again  replaced  by  the  infusion  of  new 
matter,  as  the  body  is  refreshed  by  food.     This 
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unity,  or  rather  oneness,  of  the  mind,  in  its 
nature,  and  this  tinchangeablenesfr  of  it  thtough 
all  its  changing  states,  while  they  Iceep  us  dear  of 
the  emm  into  which  theywho  regard  it  as  a  com- 
pound  are  almost  sure  to  fall,  very  much  narrow 
the  diviaon  of  its  phenomena  into  that  variety  of 
arbitrary  classes,  which  has  given  to  the  philoso- 
phy of  mind  a  far  more  formidable  and  unintel- 
ligible appearance  than  it  could  by  possibility 
assume,  if  it  were  studied  as  it  is  in  reality^  and 
not  as  it  is  expressed  in  words.  All  thoughts^  or 
notions,  or  ideas,  or  whatever  name  we  may  give 
to  those  portions  of  our  knowledge  that  >we  are 
unable  to  resolve  into  simpler  portions,  have  this 
in  common,  that  they  are  states  of  the  mind  ;  and, 
farther  than  this,  we  can,  as  mere  states  of  the 
mind,  tell  nothing  about  them.  How,  tfatfi, 
shall  we  be  able  to  make  any  arrangement,  even 
into  two  classes? 

MARY. 

It  is  very  easy,  I  think.  Our  thoughts  or  states 
of  mind,  that  are  produced  by,  or  follow  imme- 
diately the  presence  of  external  objects,  must  be 
different  from  those  that  arise  in  the  mind  itself, 
without  any  reference  to  an  external  object,  or 
when  the  object  to  which  they  refer  is  not  present. 

DR.    HERBERT. 

That  is  the  substance  of  the  most  general  deci- 
sion that  we  can  make ;  and,  if  we  do  not  carry 


it  t€X>  t$Xi  there  can  ha  no  great'  abjection  'ta  it. 
That  the  states  of- mind  tihua  prodofced  may  be 
predaely  the  same^  or  different^  or.  that  the  ^me 
or  different  states  may  be  produced  in  ettoh  way, 
wemuBt  admit ;  so  that  the  division  is,  not  a  di  vi- 
dian of  the  states  of  mind  themselves^  but  a  divi- 
sion of  the  modes  in  which  they  are  produced. 

EDWAED. 

As  the  state  of  my  mind,  with  regard  io  the 
knowledge  of  a  tall  man,  riding  a  white  horse,-  is 
just  the  same  when  I  merely  think  of  it^  as  when 
I  actually  see  it. 

DB.    HEBBEET. 

Yes.  As  to  the  mind  itself  there  can  be  no 
difierence,  though  the  presence  of  the  object,  and 
the  affection  of  the  organ  of  sense,  be  present  in 
the  one  case,  and  wanting  in  the  other.  The  affec- 
tion of  the  mind  occurs  as  instantly  in  the  one  case 
as  in  the  other ;  but  though  the  state  that  follows 
external  sensation,  cannot  be  resolved,  in  reference 
to  the  mind  itself,  into  the  two  separate  parts  of 
external  sensation  and  inward  consciousness :  yet 
as  the  cause,  or  antecedent,  is  different  in  the  two 
cases,  that  still  makes  a  difference  necessary  in 
our  mode  of  considering  them.  Thus  we  have 
two  divisions  of  mental  phenomena : — 

1.  The  phenomena  of  external  perception* 

2.  And  the  phenomena  of  internal  perception. 
The  first  of  these  arises  immediately  from  the 
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presenoe  of  external  ohjeets;  the  secoad  arises 
in  a  way  which  we,  perhapB,  understand  just  as 
welly  but  about  which  we  are  unable  to  say  so 
much)  as  we  have  no  material  organ  or  object — 
nothing  that  exists  in  time,  about  which  to  speak, 
and  therefore  it  appears  to  be  much  more  abstract 
than  the  other. 

CHARLES. 

I  think  I  understand  the  distinction.  Wh^ 
I  observe  the  mulberry  tree  upon  the  lawnr— the 
tree,  with  its  brown  trunk,  its  large  green  leaves, 
and  its  dark  purple  berries — or,  rather,  as  we  were 
taught  in  optics,  when  the  light  that  is  reflected 
from  these  to  my  eye,  produces  some  effect  on  that 
organ,  instantaneously  with  which,  or  so  imme- 
diately after  it  that  I  cannot  distinguish  between 
them,  my  mind  is  in  that  state  which  I  call  the 
perception,  or  the  knowledge  of  a  mulberry-tree 
actually  before  me  at  the  time ;  and  this  is  a  phe- 
nomenon, or  state  of  the  mind,  arising  from,  or 
consequent  to,  external  perception. 

DE.    MEEBEET. 

That  is  nearly  what  is  meant  in  the  case  of  a 
perception  by  the  sense  of  sight.  Then  what 
would  you  call  an  internal  perception  respecting 
the  mulberry-tree  ? 

MAEY. 

I  may  think  how  long  it  has  taken  to  grow ; 
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what  changes  have  occurred  in  the  palish  during 
the  time ;  how  different  it  looks  in  summer  and  in 
winter ;  how  it  once  was  a  mulberry  pip ;  when 
it  shall  cease  to  grow ;  or  into  what  the  timl>er 
of  it  shall  be  fashioned  after  the  tree  is  cut 
down. 

EDWARD. 

Or  that  silk-worms  are  fed  upon  the  leaves  of 
mulberry-trees,  and  killed  by  scalding  water, 
for  the  sake  of  the  silk. 

MATILDA. 

And  I  may  think  how  like  or  unlike  our  mul- 
betry-tree  may  be  to  the  mulberry-tree  of  Shaks- 
peare ;  and  then  I  may  think  of  Shakspeare  him* 
self  and  his  plays,  and  Lady  Macbeth,  and  poor 
Ophelia,  and  mad  Lear. 

EDWARD. 

Or  I  can  imagine  a  mulberry -tree  ten  times  the 
height  of  ours. 

MAllY. 

And  one  can  think  of  our  mulborry-tree  itself, 
without  any  alteration,  though  one  were  at  ever  so 
great  a  distance  from  it. 

DE.    HERBERT. 

These,  and  countless  other  thoughts,  which  the 
presence  of  the  mulberry-tree,  or  the  memory  of 
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that  presence,  regarded  as  a  state  of  mind,  would 
produce,  are  all  so  many  instances  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  internal  perception ;  and  the  number  of 
them,  you  can  easily  see,  depends  on  the  other 
knowledge  of  the  mind.  One  who  had  never  been 
out  of  this  parish,  where  no  silk-worms  are  reared, 
or  who  had'  never  read  or  heard  of  Shakspeare, 
and  his  mulberry-tree,  would  not,  and  could  not, 
have  had  any  perception  of  the  silk,  or  Lady  Mac- 
beth, or  Lear,  by  merely  looking  at  a  mulberry- 
tree.  Those  internal  impressions,  therefore,  though 
they  may  have  been  first  communicated  by  the 
senses,  cannot  in  any  respect  be  considered  as 
existences  in  space,  any  more  than  there  is  a  sepa- 
rate existence  in  space  called  an  impression,  or  idea, 
besides  the  external  object  which  acts  upon  the 
organ  of  sensation.  In  our  next  conversation  we 
shall  consider  more  at  large  the  phenomena  of 
external  affection. 
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CONVERSATION  IX. 


XXTEKKAL  AFPECTIONS— SENSATIONS— GENERAL 
SENSATION-— THE  CORPOREAL  PROCESS— THE 
FIVE  SENSES — EXAMINATION  OF  THOSE  OF 
SMELL  AND   TASTE. 


DR.    HERBERT. 


Do  any  of  you  recollect  what  we  purposed  to 
converse  about  this  time  ? 

EDWARD. 

The  external  affections  of  the  mind ;  which  are 
those  states  of  the  mind  that  arise  along  with,  or 
so  immediately  consequent  on,  the  presence  of  some- 
thing external  of  the  mind,  that  we  have  room  for 
no  other  thought  or  state  of  mind  between  them. 

DR.  HERBERT. 

Do  you  think  that  this  class  of  affections  of  the 
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mind  e^ear  can  aorise  hefare  the  external  object  be 
present  to  the  organ  of  senae  ? 

CHAELES. 

Certainly  not ;  but  immediately  after. 

DB.  HERBERT. 

Then  is  there  any  harm  in  calling  the  presence 
of  the  external  object  the  cause  of  the  mental 
affection — ^in  the  sense  in  which  we  have  defined 
cause)  as  the  event  by  which  any  other  event  is 
immediately  and  invariably  preceded  ? 

MARY. 

I  think  not.  That  is  just  what  we  mean  bj 
cause. 

CHARLES. 

Then  our  definitions  of  the  external  affections  of 
the  mind)  will  be  those  that  have  causes  external 
of  the  mind. 

EDWARD.' 

I  think  we  should  say  immediate  causes :  for 
when  I  think  of  any  particular  object,  such  as  the 
brown  pony,  my  having  seen  that  pony  is  the 
cause  of  my  thinking  of  it,  whether  the  pony  be 
present  at  the  time  or  not. 

DB.    HERBEBT. 

The  pony  is  the  pony,  whether  we  see  it  or 
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not ;  but  the  cause  of  your  thinking  on  it,  is  the 
previous  state  of  your  mind, — whether  the  sight  of 
the  pony,  the  wish  to  ride,  or  any  thing  else.  All 
causes  are  immediate,  the  nearest  event  in  time  to 
the  effect ;  so  that  "  those  which  have  external 
causes'^  will  do  for  a  short  definition  of  the  exter- 
nal affections.  Now  let  us  see  how  many  may  w? 
have  of  acquiring  them  ? 

EDWARD. 

We  have  five,  and  no  more ;  arising  from  the 
five  senses,  of  smell,  taste,  hearing,  touching, 
and  seeing;  and  these  have  all  their  particular 
organs. 

DJl.    JIKRBEHT. 

Well,  we  shall  allow  that  four  of  them  have, 
and  that  without  the  organs  of  any  one  of  these 
four,  we  could  have  no  knowledge  of  those  qualities 
of  objects  which  are  its  particular  province ;  but 
to  what  organ  shall  we  confine  the  sense  of 
touching  ? 

EDWARD. 

To  the  hand :  if  I  can  touch  any  thing,  I  can 
touch  it  with  my  fingers. 

MATILDA. 

And  I  with  my  elbow,  or  my  foot. 
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CHAKLX8. 

The  whole  surface  of  the  body  is  one  organ  of 
touch. 

No ;  not  the  nails  and  the  hair ;  they  can  be 
cut  without  any  pain. 

DK.    HEBBEBT. 

So  can  the  papillae  of  the  palm  or  the. fingers, 
if  the  instrument  be  keen  enough,  and  we  do  not 
cut  too  deep;  and  a  violent  application  to  the 
hair,  or  the  nails,  is  as  painful  as  to  the  most  sen- 
sitive part  of  the  hand. 

CHABLE8. 

But  the  skin  feels  immediately  at  the  place 
where  touched,  while' the  feeling  in  the  case  of  the 
haiv  or  the  nail  takes  place  only  at  its  insertioh 

into  the  skin.  ' 

•    •••  »  ; 

DB.  HEBBEBT.  ...'1'- 

We  cannot  very  well  localize  the  feeling — ^thal 
is  to  say,  name  the  point  of  space,  at  which'  tfte 
sensation  of  the  body  is  followed  by  the  affection 
of  the  mind,  because  the  succession  is  in  time,  and 
not  in  space,  as  we  do  not  know  any  thing  of  the 
mind  in  space.  But  is  the  feeling  confined  to  the 
surface  of  the  body  ? 
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CHABLS8. 

Certainly  not ;  I  can  feel  the  position  of  my 
arm,  or  my  leg,  without  any  thing  external  touch- 
ing or  disturbing  it.  I  can  feel  the  motion  of  the 
.  muscles,  when  I  move  them,  though  the  limb  in 
which  they  are  inserted  do  not  move ;  and  I  can 
feel  pain  when  nothing  touches  me,  and  when  I 
do  not  move. 

EDWARI). 

And  I  can  feel  hunger  and  thirst. 

DB.    HEBBEBT. 

Thus  you  see,  that  though  we  bad  enumerated 
the  whole  five  senses,  and  attended,  as  carefully  as 
we  could  attend,  to  all  their  operations,  we  should 
not  have  exhausted  all  the  sources  of  our  external 
perception;  for  though  man  had  been  without 
these  senses,  and  had  not  been  susceptible  of  pain 
or  pleasure  from  the  contact  of  external  objects— 
though  he  had  been  thus,  as  it  were,  without  the 
world,  there  would  still  have  been  left  to  him 
tome  of  the  most  agonising  pains,  and  some  of  the 
most  exquisite  pleasures,  that  chequer  his  sensa- 
tion ;  and  if  his  mind  had  been  constituted  in  the 
same  manner  as  at  present,  those  pains  and  plea- 
sures would  have  arisen  from  the  presence  of  those 
derangements  and  restorations  of  the  animal  func- 
tions, which  are,  in  the  sense  in  which  we  have 
explained  the  word,  their  causes,  and  retrained  in 
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trains  of  reflection,  jait  in  tke  same  manner  as  the 
odours,  and  the  tastes^  and  the  sbunds^  esnA  the 
colours,  that  are  the  objects  of  those  senses  thi^ 
are  confined  to  local  organs.  The  information 
would  no  doubt  have  been  confined ;  compared  with 
what  it  is  at  present,  this  knowledge  would  not 
hare  been  so  varied,  but  it  would  hare  been 
knowledge  still ;  and  though  man  could  have  had 
no  perception  of  the  form  even  of  his  own  body, 
he  would  still  have  had  a  science,  and  would  hhre 
been  able  to  number  up  his  feelings,  and  his  com-^ 
parisons  of  them,  just  as  we,  through  the  medfuni . 
of  the  senses,  do  those  respecting  the  external 
world.  In  fact,  he  would  have  been  in  possesisioB 
of  all  that  strictly  belongs  to  the  ^iAohofkiy  ^ 
mind;  for  the  various  qualities  of  external  ^' 
jects,  and  the  mechanical  way  in  which  -iki^Btf 
are  supposed  to  act  upon  the  organs  of  sense, 
belong  not  to  the  philosphy  of  mind,  but  "feo  iiuti' 
of  matter.  ' 

MARY*  ,,i  li 

By  what  name  should  we  call  those  affisctiohii 
of  the  mind  that  are  produced  without  any  allu- 
sion to  the  organs  of  sense,  and  that  yet  have 
causes  external  of  the  mind  itself? 

DB.  HEBBEBT. 

To  find  an  appropriate  name  for  them  is  not  so 
easy.  If  we  were  to  invent  one,  nobody  would 
understand  it  but  ourselves;  and  of -the  names 
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that  have  been  used,  none  are  altogether  unobgec-* 
tjjonable)  as  they  have  been  i^Hed  to  other  aiiec-' 
tions  besides  these. 

CHAfiLES* 

•.  Ate  they  not  feelings  f 

DR.    HERBERT. 

.  N&  doubt  they  are,  but  the  ivord  has  too 
widei  a  signifieation  for  being  descriptive  of  them. 
FmHng  has  nearly  the  same  signification  with 
JmN$^9  which  is  used  in  place  of  it  in  some  parts 
of  rtbei  eountry ;  and  besides,  in  common  language, 
it  is  used  for  internal  affections  of  the  tnind,  as 
ir<ell  M  for  external  ones.  What  we  commonly 
caU  oiur  feelings  are  those  states  of  the  mind  oon- 
s^Ment'  to  perceptions,  either  external  or  internal, 
whiehare  accompanied  or  instantly  followed  by 
ple^tsure  or  pain,  and  to  which  we  give  the 
name  of  emotions,-— as  when  we  see  or  think  of 
anything,  and  either  of  these  is  followed  by  the 
thought  that  the  possession  of  it  would  make  us 
qr, others  happy  or  miserable. 


EDWARD. 


J  * . 


We  are  sensible  of  them ;  could  we  not,  there- 
fore, call  them  sensations  ? 


DR.  HERBERT. 


No  doubt  they  are  sensations ;  but  those  who 
have  written  on  the  philosophy  of  the  mind,  have 


been  ao  much  in  the  habit  of  confining  the  word 
ienwdons  to  those  qualities  aod  j^ienoiiiciia  ofithe 
external  world  whic^  we  diaooTer  by  the  aggvamat 
sense,  that,  by  the  use  of  the  woid,  we  should  he  in 
danger  of  confounding  the  one  widi  the  other. 
They  are,  as  it  were,  the  senses  for  which  ^mw 
are  no  particular  organs,  and  among  them  may  be 
reckoned  all  derangements  of  the  ordinary  limer 
tions  of  life,  whether  the  result  be  mere  lintlons 
ness  or  enmuij  at  take  the  more  definite  fens  af 
absolute  pain,  the  seat  of  which  wo  can  posiBt 
out.  The  listlessness,  the  ennuis  or  the  pain,  we 
cannot  attribute  to  the  mind  itself;  for,  indepen- 
dently of  that  being  inconsiBtent  with  ita  ti»y 
nature,  we  can  trace  them  to  some  cause,  that  in, 
to  some  previous  state  of  the  body.  We  abdl, 
however,  have  occasion  to  mention  them  m<»re  par- 
ticularly when  we  come  to  examine  the  sense  of 
touch— the  sense  to  wUch  Ihey  have  the  gsaaiest 
resemblance,  both  in  their  dilKision  oreac  the  ba^, 
and  their  influence  upcm  the  mind. 

MAKY. 

You  have  made  use  of  the  word  sensation  and 
the  word,  perception^  in  speaking  of  the  external 
affections  of  the  mind,  and  I  did  not  fgapaif 
understand  the  difference  between  them.  What 
I  smell  a  rose,  taste  an  apple,  hear  a  nightin- 
gale, se^  a  star,  or  touch  a.thoni»  whethar  ia  Aat 
a  sensation  or  a  perceptipn  ? 
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]>m.   BXXBXBT. 

The  dFeeCioii  itself,  without  any  referenoe  to 
the  qotiitf^  from  whieb  it  proceeds,  ae  if  jrou  felt 
it  and  hmm  net  of  1)ie  object  or  the  quality  itsdf, 
is  properly  a  ien$atian;  as  it  would  be  if  you 
suMlt  a  scent  or  heard  a  sound  for  the  first  time, 
you  eeuld  not  refer  it  to  the  rose  or  the  nightin- 
gale ;  aad  it  becomes  a  perception,  when,  from 
haiag  familiar  with  it  before,  you  so  instantly 
it  to  the  object  or  the  quality,  that  the  two 
of  the  mind  appear  to  be  but  one. 


CHABLEB. 

i  The  sensation  then  is  consciousness  of  a  state  of 
|1k  niad ;  the  perception,  consciousness  of  some- 

dttsg  external,  which  is  the  cause  of  diat  state. 

• .  .  .     • 

DB.  HEBBERT. 

Not  exactly,  Charles ;  the  sensation  is  conseions- 
ness  of  the  affection  of  the  organ  of  sense ;  the 
perception,  conseiouness  of  the  external  object. 
The  imaginary  sound  that  rings  in  a  disonkred 
ear,  or  the  mist  that  floats  before  a  decayed  eye, 
is  just  as  much  a  sensation  as  the  most  perfect 
hearing,  or  the  clearest  vision ;  but  neither  the 
one  not  the  other  is  a  perception,  as  there  is  nothing 

e?cteiiuil  of  the  organ. 

« 

EDWABD. 

Then  our  organs  of  sense  may  deceive  us  P 
vot.  I.  K 
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JIB*  HXftBEBA* 

disease;  but  as  that  has  never  been  the  oase  vi^ 
the  organs  of  the  majcwUj,  these  keqp  those  of  the 
minonty  right  m  matters  ctf  sensation.  To  the 
9iw.wMh  the  jaundiced  eye  aUtOt^edsMe.yel- 
Ipv ;  bvt  he  qaniM^  persuade  otberstof  ibnt^^fgi 
miHre  than  the  Uind  man  can  n^suade  tlMon  thaik 
there  is  no  cdomr,  the  deaf,  man  that  thi^i^e  i^^noi 
Ijgbt,  cor  the  ignorant  mw  that  there  is  np.laiim) 
ledge. 


MAUY. 


the  process  <^  sensfitiDD,  •  even  whan  *i%  ia 
not  acccnapanied  by  op  (^langedinto.paroeptioBi,  i^ 
not  perfectly  simple :  &ere  is  an-extemal^l^^iet^' 
real  or  believed^  a  change  in  the  organ,  and  an 
affection  of  the  mind. 


CQABLES. 


"»/ 


Jk^d  the  senses  are>  not  all  the'  same  g^ithf^^ 
powers  some  are-  siantient  only  w&en  die ifaqgin  ia 
teuohad  by  the  object,  4H;id  some,  thou^^^^he -^)bk 
jeet  b&at^adisteRoe  gssat^iAan.we'Ca9  gqHII^  ;  J[, 
do  not  hear  the  sound  even  ofthuodes  :f|i^,  9(:4^ 
aanno%if.itbemore  than  a>|ew  miles  distant:  I 
cannot  smeU  the  strongest  perfinne,  if  the.  bo^ 
that  sends  it  be  many  yards  off;  and  I  can^iot 
taste  or  touch  without  an  actual  contact  of  dm 
object  and  the  organ ;  but  I  can  see  astar  at  tb^ 


distance  of  probably 'IMie^  miBIions  of  miles  than 
dli  Ae  IrfWimeltciwHfB^  in  Butope  eoalct  iMlMi^  m 
acentUFjr.  *  '   • 

EDWARD. 

Yes,  and  I  can  see  the  flash  of  a  gtm  when' 
ilhsd  at  1^  ^stance  before  I  hear  iSie  re)^rt)  kl** 
tiheydgh  the  report  most  reiffiy  be-t^e  first  that  hupw 
ptent*;  trnd  I  can  so  measure  the  timeystif^ti 
llietn,  8S"to  be  enabled  thence  to  calculate  ilNeir 
distance  from  me  with  considerable  precision.  Bd 
that  it  should  seem  that  some  df  our  senses  are  so 
much  more  slow  in  their  operation  than  others, 
Aai'they  achially  change  thrordcr  of  events  by 
making  ^he  ft>rmer  appear  the  latter,  and'  thef 
kilter 'th^  former. 

DK.   HEBBERT. 

And  this  objection  involves  its  own  answer 
in  the  very  chrctnnstance  which  enables  you  to 
iiMipxi^  the  distance  fKmr  a*  knowledge  of  the 
€9apfie  &t  tfme.  That  has  n6tMng  todo-witfl  the 
imihediateness  of  sensation  in  the  okgati,  but  att 
AepetiAis  upon  the  different  degrees  of  velocity 
with  which  that  physical  phenomenon  which  causes 
ikte  <6hlBiiige,  arrihres  at  t^  organ.  Is 'your  hafid 
xMlte*  skiggiflh 'iil>  i%6  sensation  of  heat!' whe^' you 
jfM  '^^  end  df  a  dty  stii^kot  a  glass  tub«  itito 
IDW  Bre,  ^Auiti  ^ihm  foA*  so  ptai^  a'  metaUic^ 
rttrfV^'  •  •      • 

m2 
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,,  CerUiQly  not;  for  tbat . would auik^  mYu^mmi 
tion  OQ  8tal^  evea  of  my  own  cxganst,  but  joiei^lj^! n 
ooqwq/iienGe  of  the  nature  of  extenud  things*  ^  .  >^ 

DB.    H£RB£BT. 

.  And  BO  it  is  certainly  with  ref^ence.to  tfei^<et(^ 
tenial  object  as  a  sensation,  but  not  witb^  re^ai^ 
to  the  organ  in  its  sentient  power?  that  i&^  in  itft 
fitness  to  receive  the  impression.  The  glass  .^fod^^ 
you  know»  you  could  hold  by  the  .one  etx^tmmitjjr 
till  the  other  were  melted,  and  the  stick  ,tiU..ccHfi^ 
sumed  within  a  short  distance  of  your  .fi^ger^,; 
while  the  metallic  rod  would  become  so  hot  tjb^ 
you  oould  with  difficulty  hold  it,  before  any  ren 
markable  change  had  taken  place  in  the  extremity 
of  it  which  you  had  inserted  in  the  fire. 

EDWAllD. 

These  differences  arise  from  the  different  faicdlvr 
ties  of  conducting  heat  that  belong  toi,  anA  fomon: 
part  of  the  nature  of  the. different  substamieB  ,that» 
yfyuhave  ma:itioned.  *.  u\^ 

DR.    HEKBEBT.  ^ 

Just  in  like  manner  the  different  substances 
which  are  the  external  causes  of  sensation  by  the 
d|/|erent  senses,, axe  transferred,  with  ^greater  lor 
le§^  yelppity,  ftojoi  the  object  to  tibeongi»»  lii^tXv. 
faj^Pg  jds^s^OEtUy  *  thie  rarest  of  any  ^<  th^sef thiit< 
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lure  sensible  at  a  distance  from  the  object  that 
inrmediat^Iy  sends  them  to  the  organ,  ](>roe<d^8^at 
thtf  ^swiftest  rate,  artd  over  the  greatest  dlstttoctt." 
So  swift  indeed  is  its  progress,  that  over  any  mea* 
surable  distance  its  passage  is,  to  common  observa- 
tion, instantaneous.  Sound,  which  arises  from  the 
Vibration  of  particles  of  matter,  more  solid  And 
g<RM$  thAn  those  of  light,  proceeds  slower,  6h 
the -ordinary  principles  of  physics.  Smell,  and 
ttote,  which  do  not  appear  to  be  attended  with 
any'  motion  at  all,  except  the  mere  diffusion  of 
the  odorous  particles  in  the  one  case,  and  the 
sepaetation  of  the  sapid  ones  in  the  other,  demand 
irtiat  we  call  an  immediate  contact.  As  the  pan- 
tieles  by-  which  smell  is  excited  are  perfectly 
inscrutable,  we  cannot  form  even  a  reasonable 
hypothesis  as  to  the  modes  of  their  action ;  but 
the  resisting  particles,  in  touch,  and  in  all  those 
affections  which  are  usually  ascribed  to  it  as  a 
siilgle  sense,  have  some  resemblance  to  the  resist- 
anee:  of  bodies  in  mediianical  pressure  or  colli* 
sioii ;  asnd  the  action  of  those  particles  which  affeet 
the  organs  of  tast^,  seem  to  be  accompanied  with 
more  or  less  of  a  chemical  decomposition  in  the 
body  tasted. 

•  ■ 

CHARLES. 


Iv'J 


In  the  whole  of  these  sensations,  varied  in  the 
dMereht  organs,  and  again,  in  the  different  ways 
by  which  those  organs  are  aff^ted  by  different 
substances,  the  brain  is  considered  as  the  ultimate 


MgUi '  «f '  li^iicfltioi^  to  nMch  the  *<jeiiflBtiBni' 

'4if>  the  latter  diat  ane  tUokly^fread  ev^rllM'a 
mediateorgaa  of  .the 


DB.   HEBBEBT. 

Such  is  the  common  theory ;  but  it  is  a  tiieflty 
that  can  never  be  verified  by  facts,  as  we  lose 
SiMadou  even  before  we  hegmU^^AamaLtac  it. 

CHABLES. 

But  I  have  read  that  if  the  nerve,  oom^mstiaf 
any  organ  or  member  of  the  body  with  the  bfaii^ 
be  divided,  or  violently  ocnnpressed,  or  in  a  slake 
of  disease,  that  organ  loses  its  sensatkm,  and  that 
lunb  its  senidfaility. 

DB.    HEBBEBT. 

'  That  ie true ;  aad  so  <ddicate  i» themeebMiMm 
of  the iciitient «tinMiui«, as cDatrihtitiwg toseafi^ 
thllf^  that  all  ecqse  of  ieuob  aad.  all  powenDof 
motion  may  be  d^98Uoyei.iM  »  pakisd  linbtti  nhfki 
UfMm  dissecdon^  no.  vidUe  change cf  therineramia 
aommgement  cam  be  at  aU  detected* .  In  thMCddiat 
have  not  the  power  of  smell,  no  di£Bei>ig|fi&.^lMii 
been  found  in  the  olfactory  nerves ;  and  in  cases 
of  gutta  Serena,  where  sight  is  completely  de- 
stn]]«d,  not  by  any  visible  iq}ury  to  tbe.eait|arnal 
niecbaaiam  cf  the  eye,  butj  by  a  destru«tipi»  laf  iliie 
optio  nerve,  .the  suhstanoe  of  that  n^ifednea^jefnt 
appear  to  be  altered.    Thus,  from  aU^tha^iieet/fivi 
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discover,  it  does  mom  appear  wlMthar  the 
seat'of  Hflnsatfanf  beikthst  loeAiBsl  Xiai»<A.the 
■enrolls  systeia  wbieh  we  call  the:  braEtif  or  ixk  thi 
pordon  that  comes  immediately  in  cootaet  ^nth 
the  external  objecty  whose  presence  is  the  cause  of 
sensation. 

HABY. 

Why;  then^  should  we  be  in  the  habit  of  estimate 
ing  the  mental  powers  by  the  supposed  quantity 
of  this  central  mass ;  and  imputing  different  de* 
gluts  of  oapacity»  as  well  as  different  habits  and 
propensities,  to  ka  having  one  form  rather  than 
another? 

na.   HEUBEBT. 

This  inquiry,  like  others,  is  open  to  observation ; 
and  if  we  find  diat  a  certain  form,  eveh  in  the  ex- 
temal'struetnre  of  die  head,  is  invariably  aecoih'- 
panied  by  certain  abilities  and  dispositions,  we 
can  no  more  dissent  from  them,  as  standing  in  the 
rdUttion  of  cause  and  effect,  than  we  can  dissent 
from  the  same  relation  in  any  other  two  fdieno- 
m^na  which  we  find  in  immediate  and  invariaUe 
sequences 

MATILDA. 

If  then,  the  phrenologists  could  but  msketheir 
«xpferienoe  exteiisive  enough,  they  would  estiiblish 
that  science  upon'  aa^  sure  a  basis  an  any  other  of 
the  sciences.  * 


M9  .  >* ^MMummwiWKu^aM 


f.  i 


Na«  qMitiont  thisf  nonH;  bat  AeJMBfli)  tf 
yi.iMkiiig  the«xpeciiiieBt8.  Tkoie  weveoBBSisSy 
lyNiaffwt  to  %  ferj  Ihmled  nundber  of  iinfivUhMii 
«i  Qpmpaied  with  the  whole ;  BXid  they  itte. 
sarily  vague  in  themselves — th^re  4)01119(110 
reawm  to  attribute  the  obeerved  faculty  or  disp»» 
sitioa  to  the  protuberance  at  any  one  plaoesT  daidi 
tfii  the  aurrounding  depiesaion  fay  whidk  thot^pra^ 
tubernDce  is  rendered  peroeptSile.  We  haveM 
eTAdeuce  that  any  one  perception  of  the  /ashan^  o^ 
any  one  ajBTectioo  of  the  mind,  is  oonneoted^ieiiher 
with  the  whole  fanun^  or  with  any  portion  of;  it^  ail 
diatinguiahed  from  the  rest  of  the  nervoua  maaaf 
which  is  diffused  through  the  body  till  iI-bM  htf 
filaments  too  fine  for  our  nioest  observatioii*  Ijetf 
ua  take  a  v^ry  simple  case.  In  dasnig  one^a  haikdy 
mihere  is  it  that  you  axe  aUe  to  trace  any  things  of 
tbe  taateeedeot  thought  and  the  conseqaent'  aict^ 
la  i|  :in  the  bGain,  in  the  hand^  or  in  tiha  ncwek 
QWawagcting  the  brain  witbthe  hwnd  ?  ■  .-'•">   1 

.,    ,     .         ,  -  '••'''  ■  ' 

EBWARB*  ''  *'  •'"-■'' 

'It  is  an  the  hand  only  that  I  can  elthet^  M^  dr' 
^  iU'  If  I  had  not  been  told,  I  should  haVe 
haawn  nothing  about  the  brain,  eft'  the 'nerved 
etth^  t  aad^  evcto  now,  I  know  itbnly  as  toAVt^'df 
heb|«ay ;  'for  I  never  aaw  or  felt  them,  efr  waa'ih' 
aatyiwayeonsdousof 4hei#exi8teUGe.       -      "  '"^'^ 
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^  Urn  you  flce  that,  in  any  <if  thu  MMI|ioii0;  to 
vlmtevcr  seaat  Ikey  may  be  referred,  our  abfiolulie 
hmwladgt  stopa  at  the  organ  of  sense.  If  that  he 
deranged,  the  effect  is  precisely  the  same  as  if  nd 
tflntient>  body  were  present ;  but  farther  than  thiir; 
enrinquiries  hare  not  been  able  to  penetrate ;  and, 
thsrefiane,  one  hypothesis  it  just  as  good  as  another; 
£qp  it  is  a  good  maxim  in  philosophy,  that  where 
nothing  can  be  affirmed,  nothing  can  be  denied/ 
Theope  have«  been  those,  however,  who  have  made 
aa^eomplote.  systems  of  nervous  action,  as  ever 
the]?  did  of  demonology,  or  the  music  of  the 
sj^ianes*  Bone  have  attributed  the  whole  process 
IQ  TilxrailiiHis  of  the  nerves,  sent  from  the  surface 
to  the  central  mass  9  without  ever  considering  hoW 
diffnrent  the  nerves  are,  in  their  structure,  fitom 
any  other  substance  in  which  we  have  peroeiv^ii 
suok  vdbrataons.  They  have  forgotten,  too,  that 
if  MSisatiotts  were  merely  mechanical  vibrations^ 
propagated  in  this  manner,  these  would  be  littte 
chance  of  the  same  sort  of  vibration  being  con- 
veyed to  the  central  mass  of  the  brain,  which  was 
originally  given  to  the  slender  filaments  of  the 
es^te^al  ;nerv98.  In  a  common  musical  instrument, 
w^.do  not  get  the  same  sounds  from  slender  btring^ 
aa.  from  thick  ones ;  neither  do  .we  get  the  samei 
^9ip  t^vofle- that  .are  ib^t  as  fjrom  those  .tha4>4r»j 
liffig^  .  Upon  this  •  hypptbesisy  »aoUnd  and  sightf 
should  have  more  sW^t  af¥l. rapid. vibraMcmsfa^ 
compared  with  smell ;  and  a  gout  in  the  toe  should 

M  3 


MAKYr 


i*f  I 


I<  da<  not  we  that  tkeflc  preosiiiAioWi  aie  abd»i> 
iutely  naoesnvy^  begaase  the  belief  itodf .  iaiJiif 
0uek  a/nature  as  that  oua  ia  .in  little,  dengeri^of 
Ittliitg  inta  it. 


.   .:  J, 


DS.  HERBERT. 

' '  Whett^er  ire  are  oathe  ctmBneBiotmatMcisaad 

imnd,  we  an.  nerer  altogether  fise  faom.idangar. 

'AiaiTf  fif  the  wqpda  which  iwe  aaer  ocwuBrfledt  <ptaae 

as  expressive  of  the  phenomena  o£  die  cmeftJbi^iiig 

the  names  also  of  the  phenomena  of  the  other,  wa 

are  in  danger  not  only  of  confounding,  the  indi» 

ifidhial  phenomena^  batbeconing  inatarialkta  ^^ith 

-vegard)  to. the  mind,  ia  iha-  midat.crf.oiui  oflist 

'  'hibdavad  arguments  tat  il»  immatefABl  naiiUP^rsBe*. 

aide%.wheH.  w^e  donfioe -our- inqwies  iaatQ^^smf^ftd 

thesenaeS)  to  thc.obser\dblepheB(mi«nax)£'tlia4'tre 

>are  ^n^safer*  gnyund,  and  ire  <}uit.  tfaatt  (gsoited 

twheneve];  we-  atteaapt  to>€onntictthe>seiisaliQiiuof 

'Bmy  €i  tfae  oagansof  the-senses^ifntjft'iliiy.tbilig^jli^ 

:4«*mediateberwieen  it.and  the  iAstaatly>-awlequi9it 

itDlemal  afibotianv    If  there  weie  apiMMefls  9i>i^9mB^ 

iiOiifisian^  it  would  take  some- timeylmBre^n^.tsl^art, 

land  ifB  should  not  hare  that  instantaneous ikn^w^ 

^iedgBioff  tMck^mtamj  seiMtftiy&t)ai>t  of  •ib^.bQdy) 

ivhiehiWiiattep*  of  .daily  ex|ieriaB0e<  -<   AH  .titmt 
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we  ean  knoiir  aboat  die  tuMkr  is^thWlJtard  ifiust 
be  iKjme  ohangt  inth^  stal^  of  the  sentiebt  organ* 
imtiediAtely  dbiifiequent  upon  the  pi'eBence  of  the 
objeet ;  but,  instead  of  following  it  into  the  hidden 
chambers  of  life  and  thought,  and  knowing  how 
it 'is  boAie  onward  and  how  received,  we  do  not 
Hnofw  any  thing  about  the  change,  farther  than 
that  it  is  an  invariable  consequent  of  the  healthy 
state  of  the  organ,  and  the  preiience  of  the  olbjtet. 

CKABLES. 

«Biit  still  it  is  singular  that  a  distant  object, 
«tiidi'a9  the  sun  in  the  frky,  or  the  bell  in  the 
ateeple,  should  produce  a  change  of  state  in  6ur 
.>oi^to&t)f  fiebise; 

DE.    HERBERT. 

I 

'  It  is  woodnf  ul,  certainly,  but  it  ia  not  singular, 
.-fbr  the 'whole  of  nature  is  made  u|)  of  sudh  Kiys^ 

iMriesv  actd  the  sequence  of  one  antecedent  tod 
'i^oiMfe^^Uentis  jvmt  as  inscrvttable  tons  air  another. 
•That  any  one  stibstance  can  be  the  cause  of  a 
>>diftnge  in  any  other,  when  separated  to  a  dktance 
'in^'i^aeeyis,  however,  an  assumption  of  the  sime 
i  jlindy  and  leads  to  the  same  erors,  as  the  aupposi- 
'<tioii  ABt  there  ean  be  a  pause  in  time»  or  of  sue* 
'OmAoo,  b<!«weett  the  cat»e  and  the  eSebt,  When 
fim^'^-nsdce  tiiose  pauses  bcitwden  od^  reality  and 
'Mbthats  Wi^'icannotf  help  filUng  them  up  with 

Mnielldng  thai  is  imaginary ;  and  sift  the  imaginary 
']iAuie(ft  between  the  antetedent  and  consequent 


event  and  sequence,  have  been  filled  up  by  ima^ 
ginary  matters,  to  which  the  natnes  of  power  and 
^'  necessa^  cc^nexicm'"  have  been  given  ;  so  1|^e 
pauses  and  distances  which  we  make  between-  tb^. 
sentient  organ,  and  that  which  we  consider  tp  be 
its  object,  have  been  filled  up  by  those  imaginary, . 
creations  of  man,  images  and  ideaa,  and  othor  iiv-- 
Gompre^iensible  spectra  of  th^igs^  which  have^ 
whcui  followed  out  by  the  settles,  or  eve^  by  tho9C^ 
who  wished  not  to  be  sceptics,  led  many  otherwise 
intelligent  men  to  ascribe  the  same  imaginary, 
nfiture  to  that  which  really  exists.  Let  me  ask 
you,  if  it  would  alter  the  distinction  of  the  sep^ 
sation  if  the  communication  between  it ,  and  the. 
organ  were  cut  off  close  by  the  obje9t^  or  do«e 
to  the  organ  itself  ? 

MARY. 

It  certainly  would  make  no  difference;  a  board- 
interposed  between  my  eye  and  the  wi^ow^.if  it 
covered  all  the  window,  would  be  the  .§ame,  ^i^- 
effect,  as  to  my  looking  out,  whether  it  were  dose^: 
to  .the  ,eye^  or  immediajbely  in  coaaUct*  with  the.; 
glaaau 


EDWARD. 


•Apd  I.shptild  think  that  an  exhausted  receiver^ 
pl^lkp^  over  my  head,  would  as  effaotually  fireweat 
a^ifrom  hearing  the  tinkle  of  the  bell,  as  when' 
t}^l:|eU  itself  is.witUsi  the  receiver,  Sandlamiik 
tbe^ppienfiirr .  ,  ,  .    .:  ./ 


There  is  not  the  least  doubt  of  !t.  Hie  Ifgtit 
which  gives  us  the  sensation  of  vision,  the  lindu- ' 
ia'tions  which  give  us  that  of  sounds  and  all '  the 
offier  media  of  the  senses  (and  they  are  improperly 
called  media^  for  they,  and  they  alone,  are  the 
objects  of  sense),  must  make  a  direct  impression 
upon  the  organ ;  and  if  the  impression  upon  thjg 
organ  be  the  same  in  any  two  instances,  it  matters 
not  what  may  be  the  difference  of  the  objects  to 
which  we  can  trace  the  sentient  particles  that  act 
upon  the  organ.  The  smell  of  a  rose,  in  rose-' 
water,  is  not,  by  the  sense  of  smelling  alone,  to  be 
distinguished  from  that  in  the  flower ;  neither  is 
the  sound  of  a  cannon,  if  it  be  as  loud,  and  as 
often  reverberated,  at  all  distinguishable  by  the 
ear  from  the  sound  of  thunder.  Therefore,  it  is 
apparent,  that  the  sensation  has  no  necessary  con- 
nexion with  the  body  or  substance  that  we  ai^ 
said  to  perceive,  but  is  a  consequence  of  our 
former  experience  of  the  co-existence  of  such  a 
s^sation  and  such  an  object.  If  we  were  t6' 
smell  at  rose-water  for  ever,  we  would  never  b^ 
able  to  arrive  at  a  single  property  of  the  rose,  as 
seen,  or  as  handled ;  and  the  sound  of  thunder 
certainly  never  led  mankind  to  the  inveiAion  of 
fioMmms.  /  Thus  you  see  that,  even  in  thoM'i 
cases  wliere  we  think'  the  perception  of  t^esens^' 
does. it  aU,  that  would  be  both  feeble  and  usekM^^' 
were  it  not  that  we  can  mingle  it  with  our  M|ie#i^ ' 
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maMal  knowledge ;  nor  is  there  a  single  object,  or 
event,  in  the  external  world,  or  a  gingle  afifeetion 
of  the  mind,  tfamt  we  can  in  any  way  explaki  but 
by  another,  either  as  similar  in  its  momentary 
properties,  or  as  similarly  situated  in  the  sucees- 
ibn  <tf  cause  and  effect.  All,  therefore,  that 
Nature  has  given  us  is  the  fscuhy  of  acquiring 
knowledge,  and' objects  of  which  we  may  have  it.; 
and  when  we  cease  to  experiment,  either  in-oii^ 
watrd  observation  or  in  inward  comparkon,'  w^e 
cease  to  leam^  and  are  not  aaiy  idle,  but-  in 
error* 

MARY. 

Is  not  the  s^se  of  smell  the  rfiAjdest  of-  otnr 
senses?    . 

EDWAKD. 

That  is  not  easy  to  say,  unless  you  tell  us  what 
you  mean  by  simple. 

HABY* 

I  mean  the  one  that  gives  us  the  moBt'litaated 
and  the  least  complicated  inlbnmtion. 

DR.  HESBEBT. 

In  this  view  of  the  matter,  certainly,  it  is ;  for  it 
oauid  convey  to  Us  none  of  those  portions  of  infor- 
matioa  whldh  mak^  us  acquainted  wldl  th&  pfo^ 
pevties^  or  even  with  the  exist^i^cc*  of  elt^rhal,  , 
bodies.    We  speak  of  the  odomn  dt  cettidfi  sub- 
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AtMcea^.but,  as.  Ihme  iixBady  laidt  we  oMOttt 
Q^rtfdnly  infer  the  presence  of  the  substaMe  fvota 
4he  present  sensation  of  the  odour,  eren  though 
we  have  been  long  accustomed  to  see  or  feel  the 
one.  at  the  same  time  that  we  smell  the  other. 
You  may  find  the  perfumes  of  a  thousand  flowers, 
in  a  thousand  bottles,  in  a  perf  uiser^s  shop ;  and 
yet  there  may  not  he  a  single  flower  within  miles 
eC  iU  The  whole  matter  diseoverable  by  us  inr  the 
eKereiee  of  this  sense  is,  that  the.  interior  nmm* 
braoe  of  the  nostrils,  upon  which  what  we  caUthe 
olfactory  or  smelling  nerres  are  spread  out,  it 
affected  in  a  particular  manner ;  and  we  infer  that 
the  matter  which  thus  affects  them  is  nangled 
with  the  air  that  we  breathe,  just  because  the 
strength  of  the  sensation  is  increased  or  diminiihed 
with  the  increase  or  the  diminution  of  respira- 
tion. 

MATILDA. 

But  may  not  an  odour  be  compound  ?  If  I  tie 
together  a  nosegay  of  several  flowers,  as  of  roses^ 
sweet  peas,  and  mignionette^  and  hold  it  at  some 
distance  from  me,  the  smell  is  not  that  o£  any  .of 
the  three,  but  a  compound  of  them  altogether. 

DB.   HEEBEBT. 

But  it  is  a  compound  which  we  have  no  means 
of  analysing  by  the  mere  sense  of  smell,  unless  cue 
of  the  flowers  so  predominate  as  to  give  its  seent 
to  the  whole ;   and  then  we  cannot  name  the 


•1 


TUHff&'OIZ 


lyjag  4amTy4amkm  wm  hMM  pit  ij— liiji 
■■JltheMn^ftwihiniitiim,  aad  at  the  saner  ti 
MMObuned  that  tlie  preaeBce  af  Hut  was 
t*the  plBaaat  aeasatiaD.  > 

CHAKLES. 

»ia  tkie  laapect,  man  is  far  iafericMr  tomany  «f< 
tk^  otfwr  aaiBMls.  The  hound  eooTBes  upon  th»^ 
tosDty  and  the  falood-homd  on  the  dot,  wlwm 
nothing  k  perceptible  to  the  utmost  refinement  «if 
hunnn  reaeaich;  and  dogs  have  been  known' lo 
fiad  their  way  bj  the  sorait,  backwards,  oVer  many 
milesy  even  hundreda  of  miles,  where  diey  weve  in : 
dose  carriages  during  their  former  journey^  and 
could  not,  by  possibility,  have  had  a  single  object 
of  sight  to  guide  them  on  their  return. 

*  * 

DR.    HERBERT. 

The  senses  of  the  animals,  which  are  given  to 
them  for  their  preservation  almost  immediately  at 
thw  birth,  are  formed  in  a  state  of  perfeo|ioT|  : 
wlttle  fthiMie  of  man,  who  is  to  be  nursed  in*  ImK 
helpless  yeara,  and  instructed  afterwards  in.. Mil. 
or^gmn  of  pense,  as  well  as  in  everything .^«e,'baff* 
them  in  a  state  of  extreme  feebleness;  butwluw^. 
they  ajre  once  educated,  they  answer  his  pur{ito^e9-  ( 
mufib  bett^  than  the  naturally  more  acute rgfwiiyi^i 
of  the  other  animals.  '  It  is  true  w»  canmt^tM^;^,} 
game,  or  follow  a  man,  or  find  out  a  place,  by  the 
mere  sense  of  smelling,  if  that  place  be  at  any 
diAtcuio^efrom/tls,  .at¥i.  theve  h^,im:k^e\irj&mt  sdt\4ir 
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wiAinf  tli9  adDM»us|M«ti)U«i,*b)r  wlsch 
can'gtMdeiu;  but  itiU^  anpored  <wilh  <iiir  otfan^ 
senM^or,  rather,  after  the  experwacecf  tbaiv<ipa»» 
aticHi,  our  feeble  sense  of  smeUing  can  ginda  atf  t» 
information,  at  which  none  of  the  other  animala 
could  arrive.  The  scent  of  a  dog  enables  him  to 
find  hiB  home,  his  feeder,  or  his  food  -rfl  tke 
ob)l9cfe0  in  which  he  is  interested ;  but  we  iMVfe  w 
reason  to  conclude  that«  with  all  his  ocuteoass^:  lie - 
c0uldf snake  any  distinction  between  a  tose  and  *a. 
tiiUpj  This  «hows  us,  that  a  teachable  faouky^ 
howcnrer  feeUe  it  may  be  at  its  commencemeftt,  it 
far  better  than  even  the  most  acute  faculty,  -if- 
it  cannot  be  taught. 

MAKY, 

I  think  the  sense  of  taste  is  one  from  which,  next 
to  smell,  we  derive  the  least  information. 

I  '^dSet  from  you  there.  We  derive  a  gfeat 
deal  df  very  useful  and  pleasant  informaliaa  (roih 
the  sense  of  taste.  All  the  nice  fruiti  ^and  '8weet>> 
meats  are  distinguished  by  the  taste ;  and  if  ttofie* 
wtts  not  something  more  pleasing  in  tile  tastes  of ' 
pfaie^ipples,  and  grapes,  and  peaches,  than  in- 
a^f^s  and  potatoes,  it  w^uld  be  all  orohairAs  ftnd  ' 
fields,  and  no  hot-houses. 

DB.   IICBBJEBT. 


•     )i 


ThM  the  *  pleasure  we  derive  from  <tas(e  wn 


rmy  mnnerous^  I  reaBliiy  tuimk.  l%wt  they  mrt 
^gneeabltttom  all^  wecaMOOt^dflDy;  aodtfaattf 

ibace  ave  very  nwaj  lAioiie  wajayidtMB  ^muki*  b^ 
Badly  dbfidged^  1  fear  I  mxaH^  $ii6w.  Bl^  tiiofl^ 
pleaaareB  ike  tnMRdi«r6tis  as  picttsiire^;  aadl  if  J«fe 
cto  net;  flattigk  die  eiagoytticsit  of  them  with  akne^ 
thing niff« hiteUeetitel  than  air^thhlg whkbdi^y 
tbemfleh^  t»iild  fhrnirii^  we  would  not  cmly  ha^ 
•DMiU  citimn  to  the  cliaiiaeteir  of  iiat&onal  atid  iiK- 
fomied  beitigB,  iRit  injure  our  eitisteiice  as  mere 
anifrt^R  It  U  peihiips  here  that  our  eiildrated 
sendes  \Ave  dM»  least  advantage  over  the  ini^tmctive 
ones  of  the  animals.  It  is  prohable,  (iiat  the 
pleasure  of  taste  is  the  most  general  of  their  plea- 
sures :  and  yet  we  do  not  find  that  they  become  the 
vietims  pS  dainties,  as  is  but  too  oftai  tiie  case 
with  man. 

CHARLES. 

In  the  case  of  tiusting,  there  appears  to  &e:to  be 
Bomediing  more  than  in  thistt  of  smelling^  There 
is  a  sensatidn.  of  the  presence  of  the  sub^ano^ 
tastied. 

DB.   HERBERT. 

That  sifeems  doubtful,  Cbarlesi  When  we  tak^ 
a  substance  into  the  mouth,  tbe  chief  seat  c^  the 
organ  of  taste,  mere  tasting,  the  mere  sapidity,  is 
not  the  only  sensation  that  arises.  There  is  a 
fbditig  of  the  existence  of  the  body,  by  touch,*  by 
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pvessure,  move  or  lest^  u|kiIi  tli^  tongue  and  ^ftte, 
BO  Ultimately  acoon^fMOiyittg  tbe  nere  talrte,  diat 
we  -ofldi  hAfdly  eepaMte  the  one  from  the  other : 
but  etiil  thej  ere  «ot  the  same ;  the  «ne  ib^  as  I 
ha^vi9  i«id,  analogoue  to  a  mechanioid  pveigiine  00 
Tesiitance^  and  the  other  to  a  oheaiicai  deeonii- 
position ;  aod  it  ia  doubtful  whetiber  any  teneetidb 
of  taste  would  arise,  unless  from  ft  decamposition 
of  the  sapid  substance  to  «  ceitain  extent ;  so  thiKt 
if  we  had  had  no  sense  but  that  of  mere  taste,,  it  is 
doubtful  whedier  we  could  have  acquired  any 
certain  knowledge  of  external  existences :  and  cer<- 
tainly  we  could  have  known  none  of  their  proper* 
ties,  except  their  sapid  ones. 

cha&l;s8. 

Then,  as  the  sense  of  tdiSte  conveys  so  much 
individual  pleasure  to  us,  ar^  we  to  consider  that 
its  value  is  confined  to  that ;  and  that  it  has  no 
influence  upon  man  in  a  state  of  education  and 
society  ? 

DB.    HEEBEUT. 

So  far  from,  that  being  the  case,  Charles,  it  is 
this  very  sense  which,  when  turned  to  a  proper 
account,  tends  more  to  promote  kindly  feelings, 
between  those  who  are  on  an-  equality,  and  sym- 
pathy for  those  who  want,  than  even  the  most  in- 
tellectual of  our  other  aifections,  external  or  inter* 
nal.  Its  recurrence  is  at  the  table,  where  we  all 
meet ;  it  is  a  pleasure  in  which  we  all  partake ; 


^H  l<GO«ytHftSA>f  coals' <»lf'  ' 


and  mankind  must  be  depraved,  indeed,  if  a  num-*- 
ber  of  them  can  meet  together,  and  all  be  happy, 
without  some  wish,  not  for  the  happiness  of  those 
who  are  assembled  merely,  but  for  the  happiness 
of  all  the  rest.  The  social  meal  is  the  period  at 
which,  both  by  nature  and  by  religion,  we  think  of 
the  bounty  of  our  Creator ;  and,  so  thinking,  it  is 
surely  the  fittest  time  for  remembering  the  wants 
of  our  fellow-creatures-^br  diinking  of  the  case 
of  those  who  toil  hard,  and  yet  are  hungry,  while 
we  follow  our  pleasures,  and  yet  fare  abundantly.. 
Nor  is  there  ^ny  doubt  that  the  remembrance  of 
the  blessed  founder  of  our  religion  was  coupled 
with  the  particular  act  of  the  gratification  of  this 
sense,  in  order  that,  by  remembering  his  unspeak- 
able mercy  to  us,  we  might  learn  to  be  merciful  to 
others. 
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CONVERSATION  X. 


HtAIlt^G — LIMIT     OF    EXTERNAL     SENSATION- 
MUSIC LANGUAGE. 


DB.    IIEBBERT. 

The  order  in  which  we  class  the  senses  is,  of 
course,  of  little  importance,  as,  with  the  exception 
of  some  confusion,  which  erroneous  views  of  both 
have  introduced  into  the  explanations  of  those 
perceptions  of  external  things  that  we  derive,  or 
are  by  them  supposed  to  derive,  exclusively  from 
the  touch  or  from  vision,  as  immediate  sensations, 
and  not  as  inferences  from  experience,  there  is 
nothing  in  the  one  sense  which  leads  us  more  natu- 
rally to  one  than  to  another  of  the  others.  There- 
fore, we  shall  next  consider  the  sense  of  hearing. 
Is  the  information  with  which  it  furnishes  us,  in 
the  first  instance— -that  is,  in  a  single  and  un. 
repeated   sound-^-of  more  importance,   or    more 


^o$f»twMAanvB  ov 


fittog^  with  iafbrndatioD,  than  a  rfngle  instance  of 
smcUortaate? 

MATILDA. 

I  tUnk  it  is.  There  is  a  charm  in  a  mttstcal 
note  which  conTeja  a  pleasure  different  from  oaf 
that  we  can  have  from  the  sweetest  scent,  or  the 
most  delicious  flavour. 

EDWABD. 

I  should  doubt  that ;  for  J  would  prefer  a  nice 
ripe  strawberry,  fresh  from  the  jdant,  to  anj 
single  musical  note  that  I  erer  heard  or  oould  hear. 

GHAALKS. 

And,  I  am  sure,  when  Lwalk  out  in  the  frediness 
of  the  spring,  I  cannot  tell  whether  I  deiire  the* 
most  pleasuse  f nim  the  firagsaooe  of  tha^Uassomi 
oc  .the  songs  :o£  the  hueds. 

J>B.  HERBERT.  ^ 

Bat  6q  you  tliink  t^t  you^  '^lopidd  he^  batter^ 
able  to  Qfxoe  at  ot  knpwle4gaod(  -^bii^ds^OM' 
dMir  notes)  wiiilkottt  baling  ae«fi:ihemi'  tbi*  ytfit 
y^ovAA  at  A^imovdeSger<>i  thftrMiwwonis  itom'&Sdb^ 
niere  f mgmnee  ?' 


7%fley^BiUfle hftTBi  been^eenifirsty  teetainly,  ab^ 
besrd  singb^  at  the  same'taser  IfldeedyaBl^' 
senses,  of  yMetkwebmveyiA  spokon,  seem;  to  me. 
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the  other  tenaeit  to  oonvey  ooihttig  Imt  liha^  itta» 
amaation  of  snell,  or  twte*  or  sovncU  wliieh  asgr 
be  agceeaible  or  duagreeaUe  to  U9»  and  is  felt  to 
be  40^  vitho^taogr  other  rtfiecenoe  to  the  JubiftMice 
franwhtch  «e  auppow  th«fe  it  axwet. 

And  do  you  think  that  the  sense  of  sound, 
which  still  does  not,  in  itself,  convey  any  in- 
fiMOMtkn^  of  ecOecnal  esaatanees,  it  f vsu^t  with 
i^  'Otfafir  iafbrmation  than  th^  of  Aa  mare  lodKU 
vidMal  sounds  tiiemsdves  ? 

VAEY. 

Wbe^itbe  aouads^ara  skilfully  anrangad,  ao  at 
topvodnce  a^piaoe  of  ipuaic^  that  muaic  laay  pro%. 
4we4fae  moat  pomerful  impfauion  upon  thepiad^ 
and  htt^e  an  influence,  not  only  upon  the  imma^ 
diate  eonduot,  but  upon  the  general  chaaae* 
ter.  We  haye  read  of  Ae  Swiss  being  won 
biiak.  to.  their  native  mminlaHia  bgr.  the  aou^d  of 
tjhf^nira  to  which  they  weve  acoustomad  to  listvn^ 
theiFe  ^  leC'  hme  sead  of  anniaa  having'  •  baant 
r^ed  b;  the  sound,  .of  their  ffuwinite  ooMio^ 
when  the  conunand  of  their  general  had  lostJlai 
poiMT ;  we  have  read  of  the  aailor  overoonung  the 
perils  of  the  deq[>9^chaeied  evm,  by.Ub,  own  song 
dwing^ft^jBtppn.;  axy^  we  ha»  allfelt>tliat,  nol  in 
ijf ^  aawds  <k£  musiq ,  ox  in  tba  iw>ngs  of  the  human 
voice  only,. but  in  tbe.susdnag  of.  tihe.  lea^ea,  thci 
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lUflhaig  of  the  waters,  the  moaning  of  the  witids, 
the  nMuriag  of  the  thunder,  and  in  every  sound, 
fran  whatever  it  arises,  or  however  it  is  pitcjied 
and  moduhited,  tha'e  is  an  effect  upon  the  feelings 
of  which  we  have  no  trace  in  any  perception,  either 
of  smell  or  of  taste.  Smell  and  taste  are,  in  them- 
selves, mere  solitary  or  selfish  pleasures ;  but  in  the 
pleasures  of  sound,  we  sympathise  with  all  nature. 

CHARLES. 

One  of  the  most  ^remarkable  circumstances  about 
sound,  or  the  sense  of  hearing,  is  the  extremely 
minute  variations  of  it  which  are  clearly  and  at 
once  discernible.  All  roses  have  pretty  nearly  the 
same  scent ;  and  from  the  same  tree  you  cannot, 
by  that  sense,  distinguish  one  from  another,  if  they 
be  in  the  same  stage  of  growth.  All  pieces  of 
i^ugar,  if  equally  free  from  extraneous  matter, 
have  the  same  sweetness,  and  an  ounce,  in  its  con- 
tinued application,  would  certainly  be  at  the  end 
more  sweet  than  a  pound.  Sounds,  on  the  other 
hand,  admit  of  endless  diversity ;  no  two  notes 
are  the  same  on  one  instrument ;  no  single 
note  is  the  same  when  the  atmosphere  is  dry  as 
when  it  is  damp ;  no  one  note  is  the  same  on  any 
two  instruments;  no  two  human  voices  are 
alike ;  and  no  one  human  voice  preserves  exactly 
the  same  sound,  when  expressing  even  the  shcvtest 
word  or  sentence,  if  the  feeling  and  application  of 
it  be  not  exactly  similar.  Nay,  so  very  variable  is 
that  which  produces  sound,,  be  it  voice  or  instru- 


Btent)  and  bo  BuseeptiUe  is  the  mot  to  thoie 
vuJatioiifl,  that  not  only  the  people  m  dithtemt 
eolftntries,  but  those  who  are  differently  oooupiad; 
or  differently  ^iposed  to  the  weather,  da  not 
pvonounce  the  words  of  the  very  tame  language^ 
aa  mere  sounds,  (without  any  reference  to  their 
signification,)  so  as  to  produce  the  same  effeel 
upon  the  ear. 

X>E.  HEBBSBT. 

As  we  are  apt,  from  observation,  to  associate  a 
oompUeatbn  of  effeet  with  a  complication  of  ctose, 
we  should  be  led  firom  the  anatomical  structure  of 
the  ear,  -as  compared  with  that  of  the  organs  of 
smell  and  taste,  to  infer  a  much  greater  variety  in 
the  sensations  of  which  it  is  susceptible.  Of  all 
oar  organs  of  allocated  sense,  the  ear  is  certainly 
the  most  intricate  in  its  structure.  Its  parts  are 
the  most  numerous,  and  the  least  analogous  in 
then:  offices,  to  any  thing  we  meet  with  in  external 
mechanics.  The  organs  of  smell  and  taste  are 
mem  surfaces,  which  have  another,  and,  as  would 
appear,  a  more  important  use  in  the  animal 
eoonomy.  The  indispensable  office  of  respiration, 
the  less  continuous  one  of  receiving  fbod,  which 
is  equally  important,  and  the  powers  of  voice, 
which  are,  in  an  intellectual  point  of  view,  the 
most  important  of  any,  are  in  great  part  allocated 
to  the  very  same  organs  as  smell  and  taste ;  while 
the  ear^  with  all  its  singular  machin^,  answers 
no  purpose  but  that  of  hearing. 

VOL.   z.  N 
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KAEY. 

The  eye  I  diould  reckon  a  nicer  and  more  oom- 
plicated  organ  than  the  ear ;  it  is  more  beautifa!, 
and  it  expresses  the  internal  feelings  of  the  mind» 
of  which  there  is  not  a  trace  to  be  found  in  the 
ear,  which,  in  human  beings  at  least,  is  quite 
motionless. 

EDWARD. 

Nor  is  the  ear  absolutely  necessary  for  the 
transmission  of  sound.  I  have  read  of  those  who 
have  retained  their  hearing  after  the  loss  of  the 
external  ear ;  and  I  know  that  if  the  mouth  be 
kept  opexif  sounds  can  be  heard  though  botb-«ars 
be  shut. 

CHARLES. 

And  not  only  that,  but,  in  some  cases^  a  parti- 
cular sound  is  more  loud  and  sonorous  when  the 
ears  are  shut,  than  when  they  are  open.  If  I 
fasten  a  bit  of  string  to  the  poker,  take,  the  end  of 
the  string  between  my  teeth,  and  thus  suspending 
the  poker,  hit  the  other  end  of  it  against  a  hard 
body,  as  the  fender,  I^  can  hear  the  sound  a  great 
deal  better  when  my  ears' are  closed,  than  when 
they  are  open. 

DR.    HERBERT. 

These  instances  only  shew  that  the  cause  of 
hearing, — that  is,  the  change  in  the  external  world, 
immediately  antecedent  to  that  change  in  the  stat? 
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of  the  auric  nerves  within  the  ear,  whidi  is  in* 
stantly  followed  by  the  mental  consciouBneBs  of 
sound,  is  not  (mly  not  remote— <«s  the  bell  which 
is  swung  in  the  steeple  or  the  bird  which  sings  in 
the  grove, — but  is  nearer  to  us — ^in  more  absolute 
contact  with  those  nerves— than  the  external  ear,  or 
than  a  great  part  of  the  internal  cavity.  For,  as 
you  have  observed,  the  vibrations  of  the  poker 
and  the  cord,  when  communicated  to  the  teeth, 
and  thence  to  the  air  in  the  mouth,  produce  a 
louder  sound  when  the  auditory  passage  is  shut 
than  when  it  is  open.  Now,  there  are  communi- 
cating ducts  that  lead  from  the  mouth  to  very 
near  the  cavity  of  the  internal  ear ;  and  these,  in 
the  case  alluded  to,  are  no  doubt  the  channels  of 
sound. 

MATILDA. 

But  why  should  the  sound  be  louder,  in  the  case 
alluded  to,  when  the  ears  are  shut,  than  when  they 
are  open? 

DB.  HEABEBT. 

The  ear  is  adapted  to  receive  sounds  from  all 
quarters— from  every  point  of  surrounding  space ; 
and  as  there  is  always  something  in  motion,  and 
causing  pulsations  in  the  air,  a  number  of  sounds 
must  be  constantly  assailing  us,  though  from  habit 
we  do  not  heed  them,  unless  when  one  more  power- 
ful than  the  rest  forces  itself  upon  the  organ. 
NoW|  in  the  case  alluded  to,  these  sounds  are  par- 

K    2 
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tially  excluded  by  the  closing  of  the  ears,  and  the 
particular  sound  that  has,  as  it  were,  an  unbroken 
connexion  with  the  internal  ear,  is  left  to  produce 
its  effect  undisturbed. 

CHABLES. 

That  seems  at  variance  with  another  fact.  The 
country  people  always  open  their  mouths  when 
they  tote  listening  eagerly  to  any  particular  sound  ; 
and  I  have  oft«i  done  the  same,  and  felt  consider- 
able advantage  from  it. 

MABY. 

You  forget,  Charles,  that  it  is  the  ear  and  not 
the  mouth  which  collects  sounds  from  all  quar- 
tern. When  we  listen  open-mouthed,  we  always 
turn  our  faces  in  the  direction  from  which  the 
sousd  comes ;  and  thus  we  get  an  ino'ease  <]f  that 
paiticular  sound,  without  any  increase  of  the  other 
disturbing  sounds  that  are  around  us. 

MATILDA. 

Yes,  and  that  sound  must  have  been  loud 
Plough  to  overcome  all  these,  before  we  began  to 
listen  to  it. 

r 

EDWABD. 

f  * 

If  sdund  be  produced  only  by  the  pulsation  or 
vibration  of  the  air,  or  other  body,  that  is  im- 
medifttely  in  contact  with  the  internal  ear,  how 
comes  it  tiiat  we  can  know  the  point  from  which 
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sound  proceeds  ?  If  I  hear  a  lamb  bleat  in  the 
field,  a  bird  sing  in  a  tree,  or  a  bee  humming  over 
a  flower,  I  can  go  to  the  place  where  it  is  without 
any  guide  but  the  sound  alone. 

CHAELES. 

No,  you  cannot.  Do  you  not  remember  the 
echo  at  the  great  rock  ?  You  stood  at  the  point 
where  the  echo  is  loudest.  I  came  up  behind  the 
bushes,  and  called  <*  Ned,^^  and  you  went  to  the 
rock  to  seek  me. 

EDWAED. 

■  But  I  did  not  hear  you.    I  heard  the  echo,  and 
that  came  from  the  rock. 

MAET. 

Not  originally,  Edward  ;  the  echo  never  begins 
the  conversation :  it  never  speaks  till  it  be  spoken 
to. 

DE.   HEEBEET. 

In  the  mere  sound  itself  there  is  certainly  no- 
thing to  guide  us  to  the  knowledge  of  direction, 
or  distance,  or  of  a  sounding  body.  The  mere 
sensation  of  sound  is  all  that  the  momentary 
action  of  the  organ  gives  us ;  and  if  we  had  never 
been  sensible  of  anything  but  that,  instead  of 
having  any  knowledge  of  external  objects,  we 
should  not  have  known  that  we  had  bodies  at  all ; 
at  least  they  would  have  been  the  whole  universe. 
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to  U8,  and  we  would  have  had  no  knowledge  of 
tbem,  further  than  the  pains  or  the  pleasures  that 
arose  from  the  changes  of  their  states  at  any  par- 
ticular point,  and  for  any  particular  time  that 
they  had  heen  in  a  state  of  change.  Would  a 
pain  in  the  limh,  or  the  stomach,  or  even  in  the 
hrain  itself,  or  the  pleasure  that  is  felt  when  the 
pain  suddenly  ceases,  and  the  part  returns  to  its 
wonted  state  of  health,  give  you  a  lesson  in 
geography  or  astronomy,  or  even  enable  you  to 
find  out  that  you  had  hands  or  feet  ? 

CHAajLSS. 

Certainly  not ;  it  would  not  give  one  a  lesson 
even  in  the  anatomy  of  the  part  affected. 

DR.    HXABE&T. 

And  yet  the  affections  to  whidi  I  have  al- 
lude are,  in  themsrives,  much  roate  acute,  and 
therefore  much  better  calculated  for  conveying 
more  knowledge  than  the  mere  facts  of  thdr  own 
occurrence,  than  any  ordinary  soimds  which  we 
can  hear. 

SDWARD. 

Then,  if  our  senses  give  us  no  information, 
what  is  t^ie  use  of  them  ? 

DB.   HERBERT. 

They  give  us  sensation,  Edward,  or  rather  they 
are  themselves  known  to  us  only  in  sensation ;  for 
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they  do  not  give  us  any  knowledge  even  of  their 
own  organs.  If  we  had  had  no  sense  but  that  of 
sight,  for  instance,  and  if  the  impressions  or  affec- 
tions of  the  organ  of  that  sense,  produced  by  the 
various  modifications  of  light,  had  been  as  tran- 
sient in  the  mind  as  they  are  in  the  optic  nerves 
upon  the  retina,  or  in  whatever  other  place  of  the 
sentient  mass  the  sensation  of  sight  arises,  we 
might  have  enjoyed  the  very  same  sense  of  sight 
that  we  enjoy  now,  and  have  enjoyed  it  for  any 
number  of  years,  without  having  the  slightest 
knowledge  of  body,  or  extension,  or  duration.  We 
would  have  been  beings  of  the  moment  only,  and 
the  perceptions  of  sight  would  have  been  nothing 
more  than  nuxnentary  pleasures  and  pains,  ana- 
logous to  those  that  we  feel  in  the  healthy  or  the 
diseased  states  of  our  internal  organs,— of  those 
organs  which,  with  all  our  senses,  and  all  our 
powers  of  continued  observation  and  comparison, 
we  could  have  had  no  knowledge,  if  the  body  had 
never  been  dissected. 

CHABLES. 

Then  the  sensation  is  a  mere  state  of  the 
organs,  beyond  which,  as  a  pleasure  or  a  pain,  we 
never  could  have  had  any  knowledge,  if  we  had 
had  nothing  else  than  the  sensation. 

DR.  HEBBSRT. 

That  certainly  is  all. 
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MABT. 

And  yet  the  senses  are  the  original  means  by 
which  we  come  at  our  knowledge  of  all  the  pro- 
perties of  external  objects. 

BB.   HEBBEBT. 

We  have  no  other  means  of  acquiring  any 
knowledge  whatever  of  anything,  as  existing  in 
«pac0-— that  is,  for  the  moment,  and  without  look- 
ing back,  or  making  trial  forward. 

EBWABD. 

Then  we  know  nothing  whatever^ 

DB.   H£BB£BT« 

When  we  come  honestly  to  thdt  point,  Edward, 
without  deceiving  ourselves,  we  are  farther  ad- 
vanced in  the  path  of  true  knowledge  than  they 
who  have  filled  the  shelves  of  the  library  with 
books  upon  this  very  philosophy  of  the  mind, 
about  which  we  have  been  conversing  for  some 
time,  and  in  which  I  was  aware  that  we  should 
come  to  this  conclusion  sooner  or  later.  It  is  for- 
tunate that  we  have  come  to  it  here.  We  have 
said  enough,  I  trust,  about  the  simpler  senses  to 
understand  the  extent  and  limits  of  the  informa- 
tion that  they  give  us ;  and  that  will  enable  us  to 
restore  to  its  proper  source  the  other  and  more 
extended  information  which  has  been  attributed 
to  the  remaining  senses  of  touch  and  vision^ 
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CHAKLXS. 

But  if  we  deny  that  the  senses  give  us  our 
information  relative  to  the  external  world,  would 
not  that  at  once  destroy  philosophy  and  religion, 
and  reduce  the  world,  the  universe,  ourselves,  and 
all,  to  mere  dreams  and  imaginations  ? 

DE.    HERBEKT. 

Instead  of  that,  Charles,  it  establishes  them  all, 
upon  a  foundation  which  is  the  only  sure  one,  and 
one  which  cannot  be  shaken  by  argument,  or  un- 
dermined by  sophistry.  But,  in  order  that  we  may 
be  the  better  able  to  see,  and  to  bear  in  mind,  the 
point  at  which  the  truth  begins,  let  me  call  your 
attention  carefully  to  one  very  short  question  :— 
^^  If  we  had  had  but  one  sense,  as  that  of  hearing, 
and  ope  .sensation  from  it,  as  one  note  of  a  bi:y(l^ 
once  soupded)  but  never  repeated;  would  we  have 
been  better  or  worse  qualified  for  acquiring  knoiv;* 
ledge  by  that  sense,  than  we  are  with  all  our 
senses,  all  our  experiencei  all  our  reasoning  ?^^ 

MARY. 

In  that  case,  the  universe,  to  us,  would  have 
been  but  one  bugle  note. 

DR.   HERBERT. 

Then,  if  the  note  had  ceased ;  the  sense  of  hear- 
ing been  extinguished,  never  to  return ;  and  the 
taste  of  a  peach  had  been  as  momentarily  im- 

n3 
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pressed  upon  our  senseof  taste;  how  should  have 
stood  our  knowledge  ? 

SDWA&n. 

The  world  would  have  been,  to  us,  the  momen- 
tary taste  of  a  peach,  and  nothing  dse. 

DE.  HXABEET. 

Again :  if  that  had  passed  in  like  manner,  and 
the  sdnse  of  ttnell  had  been  impressed  by  the  mo- 
mentttry  odouf  ci  a  violet  f 

MATILDA. 

The  odour  of  a  violet  would  have  been  all. 

DB.  HEEBSBT. 

If  that  had  passed  also,  and  we  had  got  one 
momentary  glance  of  the  colour  of  a  rose  ? 

CHABLES. 

The  colour  of  the  rose  would  have  been  all  we 
knew. 

DB.   HEBBEBT. 

That  also  having  been  destroyed,  if  the  finger 
had  been  pricked  by  the  point  <^a  needle  ? 

MABT. 

The  world  would  have  been  a  needless  point. 
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DE.  HSEBBET. 

If  there  had  been  no  external  somtion,  but 
only  one  twinge  of  inward  pain  ? 

CHARLES. 

The  whole  would,  of  course,  have  beeti  one  mo- 
mentary feeling  of  pain. 

DR.   HEBBSET. 

Thus  we  have  enumerated  all  the  senses,  and 
have  found  th^  in  one  operation  of  each  of  them, 
singly,  the  only  knowledge  that  we  could  by  jK>s- 
sibility  obtain,  is  the  mere  sensation  itself. 


EDWARD. 

But  if  I  had  felt  any  of  them  once,  I  should 
know  it  again  if  it  returned,— at  least,  if  I  recol- 
lected the  former  time. 

DB.    HEBBEET. 

Then  you  observe,  that  the  amses,  in  their  indi- 
vidual operations  (and  they  are  nothing  but  these), 
give  us  the  individual  sensation  only ;  and  that  these 
are  not  knowledge,  unless  the  mind  perceives  them 
in  succession,  decides  upon  their  sameness  or  diver- 
sity, and  observes  them  in  the  order  of  their  occur- 
rence. So  that  it  is  not  by  the  senses,  considered  Ia 
their  organs,  that  the  state  of  external  things  which 
put  these  organs  into  particular  states,  that  our 
knowledge  of  matter  is  originally  received ;  for  the 
very  facts  of  the  existence  of  the  affected  organ. 
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the  affecting  cause,  and  the  sequence  to  which  the 
name  of  cause  and  effect  is  given,  are  deductions  of 
experience,  the  results  of  internal  affections  of  the 
mind;  and  without  those  i^ections,  though  the 
substances  and  occurrences  in  the  external  world 
had  been  just  the  same  as  thej  are  now,  we  should 
have  remained  in  utter  ignorance. 

CHARLES. 

But  is  there  not  sight  in  the  eye,  taste  in  the 
tongue,  or  sound  in  the  ear,  when  they  are  not 
actually  seeing,  and  tasting,  and  hearing  ? 

DB.  HERBERT. 

Just  as  much  as  there  is  music  in  a  flute,  writ- 
ing in  a  pen,  fire  in  a  billet  of  wood,  a  statue  in  a 
block  of  marble,  or  a  philosopher  in  a  man.  If 
you  have  observed  any  result  with  regard  to  the 
placing  of  any  thing  in  any  circumstances ;  and  if 
you  again  meet  with  the  same  thing,  or  a  thing 
exactly  ^similar,  you  cannot  help  believing,  that  if 
you  place  it  exactly  in  the  former  circumstances, 
you  will  have  the  former  result;  but  tiie  time 
at  which  there  is  no  change  is  a  time  of  ignclrance : 
and  if  one  who  had  no  former  knowledge  should 
come  then,  he  would  go  as  wise  as  he  came,  and 
no  wiser. 

I  have  felt  it  necessary  to  be  thus  particular  upon 
the  proper  nature  and  limits  of  the  senses,  as  soiurces 
of  information,  because  this  is  the  point  at  which, 
not  the  ignorant  only  (and  they,  are  not  to  be 
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blamed),  but  many  of  the  most  philosophic  upon 
other  points,  jumble  the  natiue  of  the  senses  and 
the  mind. — ^By  investing  the  mutable  and  perish- 
able organ  mih  those  perceptions,  that  knowledge, 
and  that  reflection  and  comparison,  which  belong 
only  to  the  immutable  and  indestructible  mind, 
they  fail  in  their  attempt,  and  bring  down  the 
mind  to  the  mutable  and  mortal  organ ;  as  if  a 
man,  by  binding  the  millstone  and  the  lead  to  the 
eagle,  and  attempting  to  make  them  all  fly,  should 
confine  the  eagle  to  the  earth,  and  make  the  whole 
of  the  unnatural  compound,  millstone  and  lead  all 
over. 

MAEY. 

Then,  are  our  senses,  which  are  to  us  the  sources 
of  so  many  pleasures,  so  very  Insignificant  ? 

BB.    HEBBEBT. 

Nothing  in  creation  is  insignificant :  the  dullest 
organ  of  sense,  the  most  insignificant  object  of 
growth,  the  simjdest  property  of  the  simplest  sub^ 
stance,  has  an  ingenuity  of  structure,  and  an 
adaptation  of  purpose  about  it,  which  rise  incom- 
prehensibly, not  in  degree,  but  absolutely  in  kind, 
above  the  finest  efibrts  of  man^s  most  cultivated 
art ;  and  there  is,  perhaps,  none  in  which  this  is 
more  wonderfully  displayed,  than  in  that  organ  of 
the  sense  of  hearing,  from  the  consideration  of 
which  we  have  made  rather  a  long,  though,  I 
trust,  not  an  unprofitable  digression. 
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EDVABD. 

Those  pulsations  or  waves  in  the  air,  to  which 
you  haye  attributed  the  change  of  state  in,  the 
internal  ear  that  produces  hearing,  are  not  mere 
motions  of  the  air ;  for  though  I  drive  the  air  ever 
so  forcibly  backwards  or  forwards  at  my  ear,  with 
my  hand,  I  do  not  hear  any  noise ;  I  only  feel  a 
sensation  of  cold,  the  same  as  if  the  part  against 
which  the  air  is  driven  were  exposed  to  the  wind, 
and  I  feel  that  nearly  as  much  in  my  hand  as  in  my 
ear. 

CHARLES. 

And  if  I  strike  a  glass  against  my  ear,  the  sen- 
sation is  pain,  and  not  soimd ;  while,  if  I  strike 
the  edge  of  it  with  the  nail  ot  my  finger,  as  it 
stands  on  the  table,  there  is  a  loud  and  continued 
sound,  without  any  sensation  of  pain. 

I>&.   HERBERT. 

Th^  particular  change  of  the  air  in  the  internal 
ear,  which  is  the  unmediate  antecedent  of  sound 
in  general,  or  of  any  particular  sound,  is  sensible 
only  to  that  organ,  and  sensible  only  to  it  in  the 
simple  sensation  of  sound,  which  the  ear,  of  course, 
has  not  the  faculty  of  analysing,  and  of  which  the 
mind  has  no  further  inf(»*mation  than  that  which 
the  ear  gives ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
immediate  antecedents  in  all  cases  <^  sensation, 
whatever  may  be  the  organ ;    but  we  may  be 
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assured,  that  the  changes  that  produce  sound  are 
exceedingly  delicate,  in  consequence  of  the  minute 
variations,  of  which  we  can  take  notice. 

ICATILOA. 

That  is  peculiarly  striking  in  the  case  of  music. 
If  a  string  be  ever  so  little  out  of  tune,  or  a  note 
played  ever  so  little  out  of  tune,  the  ear  detects  it 
in  a  moment. 

MARY. 

It  is  singular,  too,  why  the  voice,  in  singing, 
should  obey  the  ear,  since  the  one  is  the  action  of 
the  throat  and  mouth,  over  which  we  cannot  easily 
see  that  the  ear  can  have  any  controul. 

DB.  HERBERT. 

It  is  the  mind  that  controuls  them  both ;  though, 
as  the  formation  of  the  organ  must  have  a  con- 
siderable effect  upon  the  sensation,  or  the  motion, 
we  need  as  little  wonder  at  the  accordance  that 
sometimes  exists  between  the  organ  of  hearing 
and  the  organs  of  voice,  as  at  the  existence  of  a 
musical  ear,  which  we  often  meet  with,  not  only 
without  accordant  vocal  powers,  but  without  even 
that  musical  dexterity,  that  flexibility  and  rapid- 
ity in  the  motion  of  the  fingers,  which  is  essential 
to  fine  execution  in  the  performance  of  music.  In 
what  these  original  di£Perences  consist,  we  cannot 
of  course  tell ;  because  they,  as  particular  modifi- 
cations of  hearing,  are,  like  that,  known  only  in 
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their  own  existence,  and  in  nothing  else.  That 
they  have  no  connexion  with  the  general  activity 
of  the  mind)  we  must  admit ;  for  it  is  proverbial, 
that  the  most  skilful  musicians  have  never  been  the 
most  acute  and  intelligent  of  men.  Neither  are 
they  indicative  of  a  greater  general  perception  in 
the  ear ;  for  many  of  those  that  have  had  exquisite 
musical  ears,  have  not  only  not  been  more  sen- 
sitive to  other  sounds  than  those  who  have  had  no 
such  musical  sensitiveness,  but  they  have  remained 
listless  under  appeals  of  oratory  at  which  the 
unmusical  have  been  affected  even  to  tears. 

CHARLES. 

May  not  a  good  deal  of  what  is  termed  a 
musical  ear,  depend  upon  cultivation  and  prac- 
tice. 

DB.   HERBEBT. 

Of  that  there  can  be  little  question ;  alid  were 
we  all  to  devote  as  much  and  as  undivided  atten- 
tion to  this  single  subject  as  the  musicians  do, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  we  should  acquire  some 
degree  of  perfection  in  it,  just  as  we  acquire  in  any 
other  matter  to  which  we  direct  our  observation 
long  and  attentively- 

EDWARD. 

The  power  of  music  over  the  mind  must  have 
been  much  greater  in  ancient  times  than  it  is 
now ;  for  though  there  be  a  piano-forte  in  almost 
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every  farm-house,  we  do  not  find  the  beasts 
dancing  to  that,  as  they  are  reported  to  have  done 
to  the  lyre  of  Orpheus. 

MARY. 

The  beasts,  I  suppose,  have  become  better  used 
to  it.  You  remember  the  shepherd^s  dog,  that 
got  into  the  church,  and  began  to  howl  in  accom- 
paniment to  the  organ.  Now,  he  could  not  know 
so  much  about  music  as  our  Ranger,  who  hears  it 
every  day,  and  never  seems  to  be  affected  by  it  in 
the  least. 

DB«    HERBERT. 

And  mankind  were  much  less  familiar  with  it, 
too ;  and  from  want  of  general  information,  which 
has  since  been  so  widely  diffused  by  the  art  of 
printing,  they  were  credulous  upon  matters  which 
are  now  generally  understood,  and,  therefore,  are 
not  wonders  at  all.  ' 

• 

CHARLES. 

I  have  been  reading  the  **  Memoirs  of  Martinus 
Scriblerus,^^  since  you  last  alluded  to  them ;  there 
is  a  very  amusing  story  there  about  the  power  of  the 
ancient  music,  and  the  failure  of  a  modern  trial. 

DR.    HERBERT. 

Suppose  you  should  read  it  to  us,  Charles ;  we 
shall  not  be  the  worse  for  a  pause,  or  even  a  smilc;^ 
if  the  story  can  produce  on^, 
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CHAKLE8. 

<*  The  bare  mention  of  music  threw  CcHnelius 
into  a  passion.  '  How  can  you,^  quoth  he,  ^  dig- 
nify this  modem  fiddling  with  the  name  of  music  ? 
Will  any  of  your  best  hautboys  encounter  a  wolf, 
now-a-days,  with  no  other  arms  but  their  instru- 
ments>  as  did  that  ancient  piper,  Pythocaris? 
Hare  ever  wild  boars,  elephants,  deer,  dolphins, 
whales,  or  turbots,  showed  the  least  motion  at  the 
most  elaborate  strains  of  your  modem  scrapers,  all 
which  have  been^  as  it  were,  tamed  and  humaniz- 
ed by  ancient  musicians  ?  Whence  proceeds  the 
degeneracy  of  our  morals?  Is  it  not  from  the 
loss  of  ancient  music  ?  by  which  (says  Aristotle), 
they  taught  all  the  virtues  ?  Else  might  we  turn 
Newgate  into  a  college  of  Dorian  musicians,  who 
should  teach  moral  virtues  to  the  people.  Whence 
comes  it  that  our  present  diseases  are  so  stubborn  ? 
Whence  is  it  that  I  daily  deplore  my  sciatical 
pains  ?  Alas  !  because  we  have  lost  their  true 
cure  by  the  melody  of  the  pipe.  All  this  was 
well  known  to  the  ancients,  as  Theophrastus  as- 
sures us,  (whence  Coelius  calls  it  loca  dolentia 
dectmtare^)  (xly  indeed  some  unall  remains  of  this 
skill  are  preserved  in  the  cure  of  the  Tarantula. 
Did  not  Pythagoras  stop  a  company  of  drunken 
bullies  from  storming  a  civil  house,  by  changing 
the  strain  of  the  pipe  to  the  sober  spondaeus  ?  and 
yet  your  modem  musicians  want  art  to  defend 
their  windows  from  common  nackers.  It  was 
well  known,  that  when  the  Lacedemonian  mob 
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were  up,  they  commonly  sent  for  a  Lesbian 
musician  to  appease  them,  and  they  immediately 
grew  calm,  as  they  heard  Terpander  sing.  Yet  I 
don^t  belieye  that  the  Pope^s  whole  band  of  music, 
though  the  best  of  this  age,  could  keep  his 
Holiness^s  image  from  being  burnt  on  the  fifth  of 
November.' 

"  *  Nor  would  Terpander,  himself,'  replied 
Albertus,  *  at  Billingsgate,  or  Timotheus  at 
Hockley  in  the  Hole,  have  any  manner  of  effect, 
nor  both  of  them  together,  bring  Homeck  to  com- 
mon civility.' 

*^ '  That's  a  gross  mistake,'  said  Cornelius, 
very  warmly  ;  *  and  to  prove  it  so,  I  have  a  small 
lyra  of  my  own,  framed,  strung,  and  tuned  after 
the  ancient  manner.  I  can  play  some  fragments 
of  Lesbian  airs,  and  I  wish  I  were  to  try  them 
upon,  the  most  passionate  creatures  alive.' 

**  '  You  never  had  a  better  opportunity,'  says 
Albertus ;  *  for  yonder  are  two  apple-women, 
scolding,  and  ready  to  uncoif  one  another.' 

**  With  this,  Cornelius,  undressed  as  he  was, 
jumps  out  into  the  balcony,  his  lyra  in  hand, 
in  his  slippers,  with  a  stocking  upon  his  head, 
and  a  waistcoat  of  murry-coloured  satin  upon  his 
body :  he  touched  his  lyra,  with  a  very  unusual 
sort  of  harpegiatura,  nor  were  his  hopes  frustrated. 
The  odd  equipage,  the  uncouth  instrument,  the 
strangeness  of  the  man  and  the  music,  drew  the 
ears  and  eyes  of  the  whole  mob  that  were  collected 
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ttbout  the  two  female  champions,  and,  at  last,  o( 
the  combatants  themselves.  They  all  apprciached 
the  balcony,  in  as  close  attention  as  Orpheas'^s  first 
audience  of  cattle,  or  that  at  an  Italian  opera, 
when  some  favourite  air  is  just  awakened.  This 
sudden  effSect  of  his  music  encouraged  him 
mightily;  and,  as  it  was  observed,  he  never 
touched  hid  lyra  in  siich  a  truly  chromatic  and 
enharmonic  manner,  as  upon  that  occasion.  The 
mob  laughed,  sung,  jumped,  danced,  and  used 
many  odd  gestures,  all  of  which  he  judged  to  be 
caused  by  the  various  strains  and  'modulations. 
^  Mark  V  quoth  he,  <  in  this,  the  power  of  the 
Ionian ;  in  that  you  see  the  efRect  of  the  JEdlisn.'* 
But  in  a  little  time  they  grew  riotous,  and  threw 
stones.     Cornelius  then  withdrew. 

"  *  Brother  !'  said  he,  *  do  you  observe  that  I 
have  mixed,  unawares,  too  much  of  the  Phrygian  ? 
I  might  change  it  to  the  Lydian,  and  soften  their 
riotous  tempers.  But  it  is  enough :  learn  firom 
this  example  to  speak  with  veneration  of  the  an- 
cient music.  If  this  lyra,  in  my  unskilful  hands, 
can  perform  such  wonders,  what  must  it  have 
done  in  those  of  a  Timotheus,  or  a  Terpander  ?^ 
Having  said  this,  he  retired,  with  the  utmost 
exultation  in  himself,  and  contempt  of  his  brother; 
and,  it  is  said,  behaved  that  night  with  such  im- 
usua,l  haughtiness  to  his  family,  that  they  had  all 
reason  for  some  ancient  Tiliocen  to  calm  bis 
temper/' 
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EDWARD. 

How  very  absurd  it  was  to  suppose  that  music 
could  possibly  have  such  effects. 

DB.   UEBBEBT. 

We  are  all  a  good  deal  readier  to  notice  and 
ridicule  the  credulities  of  others,  than  to  take  care 
of  our  own ;  and  it  is  by  no  means  impossible, 
that  the  writer  who,  in  the  extract  that  has  just 
been  read  by  your  brother,  has  so  admirably 
ridiculed  the  effects  ascribed  to  the  ancient  music 
and  musicians,  had  not  made  up  his  mind  whether 
he  should  or  should  not  believe  in  the  conscious- 
ness of  knowledge,  in  addition  to  knowledge  itsdft 
We  are  never  so  apt  to  fall  into  credulity  our- 
selves, as  when  we  are  laughing  at  the  credulity  <if 
others. 

MATILDA. 

Even  now  there  is  great  pleasure  in  listening  to 
music. 

DE.   HEBBEET. 

No  doubt  of  it ;  and  when  we  cultivate  an  ear 
for  music,  we  are  cultivating  the  means  of  a  very 
refined  and  very  harmless  pleasure  ;  only  we  must 
be  careful  to  keep  it  within  due  bounds ;  unless 
we  have  to  depend  upon  it  for  our  living.  The 
excessive  or  exclusive  cultivation  of  such  a  feeling 
as  this,  is  unfavourable  to  feelings  and  pursuits 
that  are,  in  themselves,  more  valuable.     If  the 
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husbandman  were  to  spend  aU  his  tu^e  in  gazing 
upon  the  beauty  of  the  landscape,  or  the  gardener 
in  smelling  the  odour  of  the  flowers,  the  fields 
would  soon  cease  to  be  beautiful,  and  the  flowers 
would  very  soon  wither,  or  become  choked  with 
weeds. 

MATILDA. 

But  we  may  reckon  the  pleasure  of  music  the 
chief  pleasure  that  we  derive  £rom  the  sense  of 
hearing,  just  as  the  pleasure  of  perfume  is  the 
chief  one  that  we  derive  from  the  sense  of  smell  .'^ 

DB.  HERBEBT. 

If  there  were  nothing  but  the  individual,-— if 
we  had  no  knowledge  of  the  external  world,-*-if  we 
were  not  linked  to  the  society  of  our  race,  and  had 
no  labours  and  duties  to  perform,  it  might  be  that 
the  sounds  of  music,  if  they  could  in  such  circum- 
stances be  heard,  would  be  among  the  most  de- 
lightful and  valuable  of  our  pleasures ;  but  still, 
in  themselves,  and  without  the  association  of  other 
trains  of  thought,  we  should  derive  no  knowledge 
from  them,  but  the  succession  of  pains  or  plea- 
sures that  arose  from  the  succession  of  sounds. 
What  we  call  the  pleasure  of  music,  is  not  a  sim- 
ple {Measure,  arising  from  the  sound  alone.  The 
feelings  of  our  fellow-men  mingle  with  the  strain — 
the  affection  of  the  lover  and  the  friend,  the  inno- 
cence of  pastoral  life,  the  boldness  of  the  mariner, 
the  devotedness  of  the  patriot,   the  joy  of  the 
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happy,  or  the  misery  of  the  unfortunate,  with  all 
the  other  varieties  and  charms  of  life,  blend  with 
the  music ;  and  that  which,  in  itself,  is  nothing 
more  than  a  succession  of  simple  sounds,  to  each  of 
which,  singly,  no  meaning  is  attached,  becomes,  by 
the  suggestions  of  memory,  and  the  colouring  of 
fancy,  a  delineation  of  nature,  or  a  drama  of 
human  life,  in  the  contemplation  of  which,  in- 
formation from  all  the  other  sources  of  mental 
a£Pection^  external  and  internal,  comes  in  aid  of 
the  mere  sensation  of  the  ear ;  and  nature,  in  all 
her  forms,  and  man,  in  all  his  moods,  blend  with 
and  give  interest  to  the  lay. 

CHARLES. 

When  I  heard  Braham  sing  "  The  Storm,''  the 
sky,  with  its  reeling  clouds  and  its  rolling  thunder, 
the  sea,  with  its  billows  of  foam  and  its  dells  of 
darkness,  the  struggling  of  the  ship,  the  shouting 
of  the  pilot,  the  activity  of  the  sailors,  the  creak- 
ing of  the  partial  wreck,  the  momentary  despair 
at  each  fresh  disaster,  the  start  anew  for  life,  the 
deliverance  in  the  hour  of  peril,  the  glee,  the 
bustle,  and  the  thankfulness  of  heart,  all  came 
before  me  with  so  much  freshness  and  force,  that 
I  lost  sight  of  the  singer  and  the  stage,  and  fan- 
cied myself  on  board  the  vessel,  and  an  active 
partaker  in  all  the  vicissitudes. 

EDWARD. 

And  who  could  hear  *«  Scots  wha  hae/'  sung, 
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or  evai  hear  the  air  played,  wkhout  seeing  tfae'^gdb 
kuat  Ikde  army  kneeling  down  in  their  devatiofla^ 
which  weie  to  hallow  lo  their  deUverance  or  deatl; 
or  the  Bruce  himself  dashing  forward  to  assail 
the  defier,  and  he  the  foremost  to  win  victory  in 
the  memorable  field  f  \ 

na.   HEBBERT. 

It  is  even  thus,  from  the  associations  with  whftir 
they,  are  linked,  that  the  old  national  songs  takik 
so  powerful  a  hold  upon  the  fedJngs  and  nw 
mories  of  the  people,  and  retain  their  interest  and 
their  popularity,  while  the  airs  that  are  warbled 
in  succession  at   the  theatres  and  opera  heys^, 
how  scientifically  soever  they  may  be  set,,  ainl, 
how  sweetly  soever  they  may  be  sung,  irrn'^h  tt^toc. 
a  season,  and  are  forgotten.     If  we  are  to   h§fr^: 
this  pleasure  of  the  ear  a  permanent  pleasure, 'tWj 
must  make  it  something  more  than  mere  melodjr-^. 
we  must  weave  it  into  the  tissue  of  time,  and  Suf^ 
in  other  trains  of  thought  some  antecedent  .thf^ 
shall  call  it  up  as  a  consequent,  besides  the  in|pr|i|| 
succession  of  the  musical  notes.  :  ^^j 

MAEY.* 

Then  it  is  not  so  much  the  mere  music,  as  whfl^t 
we  may  call  the  interpretation  of  the  music,  that 
affords  us  pleasure  ? 

EDWABD. 

But  the  interpretation  must  be  in  that  of  wlpijh 


lile  nude  puts  us  in  mind;  for  whtn 
ftttiad  by  a  song,  there  is  no  meaning  in  the 
of  nnieic,  as  there  is  in  the  words  of  language. 

CHABIiES. 

I  think  that,  considering  them  as  mere  sounds, 
there  is  just  as  much  meaning  in  the  one  as  in  the 
other.  If  the  case  were  different,  we  should  be 
d»le  to  understand  any  foreign  language,  such  as 
French,  without  the  labour  of  learning  it,  just  as 
we  do  our  natire  tongue. 

n&.   H&BBZBT. 

Our  native  tongue  costs  us  more  labour  in  the 
learning  than  any,  or  than  all  other  languages  put 
together,  only  it  is  begun  so  early,  and  the  labour 
is  so  gradual,  so  uninterrupted,  and  so  eclipsed 
by  the  more  interesting  knowledge  of  things  that 
we  acquire  along  with  it,  that  we  do  not  heed  the 
stqM  of  the  acquirement.  The  pleasure  that  W0 
permanently  derive  from  music  we  derive  from  it 
at  a  language ;  and  the  chief  difference  is  that 
die  interpretation  of  the  music  lies  in  a  few  scenes 
and  feelings,  while  that  of  words  is  as  long  as 
the  history  of  man,  and  as  extended  as  the  boun- 
danes  of  his  knowledge. 

CHABIiZS. 

Language  is  the  only  means  of  communication 
between  one  human  being  and  another;  and  if 

TOL.  I.  o 
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ineti  ctmUt  not  have  conumuricated  their  plsistD 
each  other,  they  would  heave  been  more  helplen 
than  die  other  animals,  which,  if  they  had  the 
same  means  of  acting  in  concert  that  we  httve, 
would  never  have  allowed  us  ta  sway  the  sceptse 
over  them  as  we  do. 

MAEY, 

You  forget,  Charles,  that  there  is  a  language  of 
gesture  and  expression,  as  well  as  a  langmageof 
words.  It  is  possible  to  agree,  or  refuse,  or  ap- 
plaud,  or  reprove,  by  a  look ;  and  our  eyes  tdl 
whether  a  person  is  in  good  humour  or  in  bad, 
from  the  gestures  of  the  body,  or  even  the  gait  in 
walking,  though  the  person  so  observed  never 
utters  a  syllable. 

EDWARD. 

The  birds  and  beasts  too  have  a  language  -tff 
this  kind.  Dogs  and  horses  know  their  old  ac- 
quaintance, and  even  the  humour  that  each  other 
are  in. 

jp^.    HEEBEKT. 

As  these  are  their  only  means  of  communicft- 
tion,  perhaps  they  may  have  them  in  greater  per- 
fection than  we  have,  just  as  their  senses  and 
organs  of  motion  and  self-preservation  are  mucb 
more  perfect  at  their  birth,  and  do  not  «tand  in 
need  d  that  cultivation  without  which  ours  would 


be  so  feeble.  Beiwe«Atb«m  aod  man  ti^^v^uifi 
however  this  diffeteno^^  that  their  langvage)  >vi^fit;- 
eVer  may  be  its  value  and  import  tp  tt^p  iodi- 
vidiAaly  is  not  handed  down  from  generatiqn  to 
generation,  and  accumulated  in  the  course  of  time. 
The  dogs  of  the  present  day  do  not  profit  by  the 
experience  of  those  that  lived  an  age  ago ;  while 
man,  by  the  aid  of  language,  profits  by  the  ex- 
perience of  ages  that  have  long  gone  by,  even 
thpugh  not  a  trace  of  those  ages  should  remain 
but  the  simple  benefit  that  has  been  conferred. 
Man  enjoys  the  benefit  long  after  the  benefactor 
is  forgotten ;  and  of  the  implements  and  operations 
that  are  in  most  common  and  of  most  important 
use,  there  is  hardly  one  of  which  we  with  certainty 
know  the  original  inventor.  Who  made  the  first 
plough,  or  the  first  knife,  who  first  wrote  with  a 
quill,  or  even  who  contrived  the  first  alphabet, 
^are  questions  which  admit  of  no  satisfactory 
answer. 
I- 

CHARLES. 

One  cannot  help  noticing  the  extreme  delicacy 
of  the  senses  in  animals.  A  dog  will  read  the  ex- 
pression of  our  cotmtenance  with  far  more  ap- 
parent acutcness  than  a  peasant ;  and  not  only  so, 
but  he  understands  language,  as  he  returns  a  kind 
word  by  caressing,  and  an  angry  one  by  crouch- 
ing, if  you  be  his  master,  or  running  ofi\  if  you  b;.' 
not.  These  indicate  in  them  something  more 
than  mere  external  sense. 

o2 
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Tbmr  approximations  to  reason  are  eerfcaiiilTi 
very  astonishing, — so  much  so,  that  if  we  fouMi-i 
them  guilty  of  the  same  blunders  of  which  we  are 
guilty,  we  should  be  apt  to  conclude  that  they 
proceeded  by  opinion  and  argument  in  ther  saiie 
way  that  we  do ;  but  we  observe,  from  the  uncxxiag 
nature  of  their  conduct,  even  in  drcumstanoea  ift. 
which  the  individual  could  never  have  been  placed: 
before,  and  in  which,  therefore,  he  could  not  ht^ 
guided  by  any  thing  like  comparison  and  iX" 
perience,  that  their  rules  of  conduct  are  of  that 
class,  which,  in  our  own  case,  we  can  neither  deny- 
nor  resolve  into  any  former  experience ;  and,  therBi  '• 
fore,  we  call  them  intuitive  perceptions  or  im^ 
stincts.  ^ 

XAET. 

But  still  they  are  capable  oi  being  taught  %j 
e|(pierience.       If  they  have  been  deceived  w^? 
anything,  they  will  avoid  things  that  are  fiimikMrn 
fciT  the  future ;    and  we  may  make  them  dodle-tirJ 
amusing,  if  we  take  pains  with  their  education.     • ' 

EDWAUD. 

Even  in  a  wild  state,  they  have  the  meam  eft 
acting  in  concert.  I  have  read,  that  the  sheep 'in  ^4 
mountain  pastures  form  themselves  in  faattie  aonrajr: 
to  protect  the  helpless  of  the  flock  from  therio^r^ 
that  the  beavers  act  in  hands,  in  the  oendactiUi^:- 
of  their  cuiiious  airohiteoture;   aoid  eveti  the* wild- 


geese  upon  their  aerial  match,  are  formed  in  order, 
a^  have  a  scout  in  front,  and  a  guard  in  the 

• 

,  ,    .    .  CHABLS8. 

if  any  one  disturbs  a  bee-hive,  the  bees  flock 
oiiA'dn  numbers,  and  sting,  which  thej  never 
aMempt,  if  you  do  not  interfere  with  them,  <nr 
tbeiv  operations;  and  if  you  merely  look  at  on- 
ast-hill,  the  little  creatures  carry  on  their  labours ' 
without  appearing  to  take  any  notice  of  you ;  they 
ciurry  their  grains  of  com,  and  flies,  and  beetles^, 
singly  or  in  concert,  according  to  the  weight :  but 
the'  moment  that  you  attack  the  hill,  they  appear 
ufon  the  breach,  and  give  you  battle,  if  you  do 
not  retreat. 

MATILDA. 

•Even  in  the  spiders  in  the  garden,  there  are 
■iigular  instances  of  skill.  I  do  not  so  much 
naaAn  the  construction  of  their  webs,  as  the  means 
they  take  for  their  own  safety.  They  appear  to 
be  all  cannibals ;  and  the  largest  one,  the  one  that 
seems  capable  of  spinning  the  greatest  quantity  of 
thread,  in  which  they  enmesh  each  other,  appears 
ahraja  to  be  the  victor.  This  they  appear  to 
knbvfbythe  weight,  and  have  many  means  of 
giianliing  against  When  one  approaches  the 
Wjdb>bf' another,  he  feels  at  one  of  the  threads,  and 
if  iJn  be  smaller  than  the  owner  of  the  web,  he 
retnaati.^  if  noti  he  advances,  and  the  other  retireii^ 
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along  one  of  the  main  difeaids^  ailH'if'he'beptir- 
siied,  he  either  lets  himself  down  Vy  a  'thread,  bj 
which  he  can  again  ascend,  or  he  cuts  ^'e 
main  thread,  and  lets  the  assaflafit  drap^  web  and 

-   '. 

BS.   HXBBEKT.  i. 

One  of  the  most  singular  approximations  to 
reason  that  I  ever  heard  of  in  the  animal  woiidi 
happened  in  the  case  of  a  Newfoundland  dog  that 
belonged  to  a  gentleman  whom  I  once  knew.  The 
dog  was  large  and  docile,  and,  generally  ^peiili. 
ing,  good  natured.  About  noon  evety  day  "he  ^as 
sent  to  the  village,  about  a  mile  distant,  for  bread, 
Whicli  was  tied  in  a  towel,  and  the  dog,  carryiiig 
the  parcel  by  the  knot,  always  delivered  it  very 
carefully,  and  had  his  dinner  when  his  task  was 
completed.  One  day  he  returned  <lirty,  with  his 
ears  scratched  and  bleeding,  and  was  sulky ;  but 
he  delivered  his  charge  with  the  same  safety  as 
ever.  When  the  servants  went  to  give  hint  his 
dinner,  they  found  that  he  had  left  the  hou^;  kttd 
was  making  across  the  fields  fdr  a  'farm  thitt  Was 
pn  the  brow  of  a  hill  about  a'^mile  distant.     Th^te 

^  was  a  mastiff  at  the  farm,  with  which  he  had^^'id 
disputes  before,  and  they  concluded  that  h^'tiid 
gone  there  with  a  hostile  interitibtt. '  When"4ie 

^pame  to  the  farm,  the  mastiff  and  he'cblii?'ei*si^ks 
dogs  do  for  some  few  minutes,'  dhd'then  thfe^  fet 
out  for  a  mill,  about  a  mil6  dr^tattt,4nr  "khbtlfer 
direction,  at  which  there  was  a  large  bull-dog, 
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Wtp  generaUy  speaking,  a  friend  to  either.  The^ 
yopvei'sed  in  the  former  manner  with  t)ie  bull-do?^ 
,fter  which  the  three  set  ofiP  in  company,  and 
Avoiding  the  bouse^of  the  first  one^s  master^  whicfi 
they  would  have  had  to  pass  had  they  taken  the 
nearest  road,  they  arrived  at  the  village.  The 
village  curs  began  to  ydp  and  snarl,  at  which  the 
three  powerful  confederates  were  roused,  and  pro- 
<ieeded  to  kill  every  cur  as  they  went  along,  their 
manner  being  so  ferocious  that  none  of  the  vil- 
lagers would  approach  them.  When  they  had 
cpmpleted  the  massacre,  they  went  and  washed 
themselves  in  a  ditch;  after  which  they  went 
straight  to  their  homes,  and  quarrelled  as  before 
the  very  next  time  that  two  of  them  met 

EDWAKD. 

'J 

,  That  is  very  singular. 

DB.   HEEBEBT. 

,  ;  It  is  not  more  singular  than  true.  The  combi- 
),mttiqu  of  those  who  were  in  general  not  friends, 
.  for  onjB  common  purpose,  in  which  only  one  had 
,^.beeii  engaged  at  the  first,  might  seem  a  little 
I  pi^zfsling,  if  we  did  not  take  it  into  the  account, 
i^t^t  dqgaare  in  their  wild  state  gregarious,  and 
^^unt  U^eir  prey  in  packs,  and  that,  therefore,  an 
^jiiffitinct  of  combination  or  association  is  as  much 
)  ^  PfHT^  .^^  ^^^^  nature,  as  the  hunting  of  those 
^.;jflWftSl§,|hat  are  their  prey. 

,'"')()  ill  \*    ■      '   .  ' 

.      '      1 « 


Ii^?  or  Qiiide  them  attack ':diedagitb«EeP    v 


DK.  HSRBBRT. 


The  curs  bad  set  iqpcm  the  NewlbiindlaBd  dog^ 
wben  he  was  in  charge  ol  the  poied^  and*  bir  m* 
stmct.  of  fidelity  OYereamefiMr  tiietiteehia  idatfbel 
of  revenge,  though  the  blotter  wa»  left  to  net'  ai 
toon  as  the  former  was  at  an  end. 


EDWARD. 

The  expedition  appears  to  have  been  plamied 
with  more  skill,  and  executed  with  nioredeeiBioii» 
than  masiy  human  expeditions. 

DB.    HERBERT. 

No  question  of  it ;   and  that  is  the  very  reaaoa 
why  I  told  you  the  anecdote*    That  which  we 
consider  as  the  perfection  of  human  r^aaom  ia 
really  not  human  reason  at  all.    Our  intuitiyc*' 
belidT,  the  instincts  of  animals,  the  growth  ^. 
plants,  the  properties  and  phenomena  of  mattery 
are  the  facts  themselves,  while  our  reasomogs^  aie 
cmly  the  comparisons  of  one  fact  with  apotber-; 
and  as  we  can  never  be  certain  that  we  are<iitpo»r 
session  of  all  the  circumstances  that  must'-ineet 
together,  before  that  fact  can  iEDllow'tbem,  at  «- 
consequent  or  effect,  we  can  never  arrive  lat  ibiit 
unerring  certainty  which  takes  place  in  natnie.: 
The  one  is  that  which  we  seek  to  know ;-  theedwet 
is  our  knowledge  of  it.    Our  knoEwledge  may  bcr  > 


inqpttftMt^'dr  fimlty,  but  the  ftct  of  phenWenon , 
ctn  be  noting  butitfelf.  The  oyster,  In  th'e  eoiK ' 
struction  of  hit  shell ;  the  tree,  in  the  expansion  of 
itsbloMoin,  and  the  ripening  of  its  fruit ;  the  stone 
thuTfAOb  to  rtie  earthy  or  tlie  lead  that  rfnks  in 
water^  Are  all  ISir  more  eertain  and  unerring,  than 
tlaat^wd^iMtitof  man,  even  vhen  he  flatters  him-' 
sell  that  his  philosophy^  is  the  most  perfect. 

CHABLES. 

And  are  our  faculties  of  reason  really  of  less 
valoe  than  the  instincts  and  qualities  of  the  other 
pavtf  of  creation  ? 

DB.   HEBBSBT. 

By  no  means ;  they  are  of  a  higher  order.  The 
insShnet  perishes  with  the  animal ^  and  the  quality 
of 'the*  substance  is  at  an  end  when  the  substance? 
is  deooMiposed  anfd  the  parts  of  it  enter  into  new ' 
compdtmds;  but  the  mind  of  man  lives  at  all 
tinfas,'atid  in  all  space;  and  it  does  so  throufi^h 
thatr  f^ry  siense  of  hearing  which  has  led  us  into 
those  digressions.  The  instincts  of  tihe  animals 
may  produce  a  few  results,  that  to  us  appear,  in 
their  certainty,  superior  to  human  reason:  just  as 
we  htif  that  we'  have  not  the  eye  of  the  ^g)^,  ihb 
scent  ^  the  dog,  the  fleetness  of  the  deer,  or  the 
strebgtfi  MP  the  elephant;  but  all  these  arisemeriE^y 
out  of' 'the  present' wants  of  the  individual ;  whM 
thoie''Wants  are- satisfied,' he "laytif' him  down  to' 
sleeprt  imd  when  Mr  bddy  is  ^xh^usied,  h^  layii' 
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bim  down  to  die,  and  tbare  is  axi  end.  B«^  bjftlt^ 
Uaaalty  of  thought,  and  th6  sense  of  hearings  vi^ 
those  inventions  which  have  enabled  us  to  hcftr 
with  the  eyes,  and  collect  upon  the  shelves  of  j^iar 
libraries  die  vivid  memory  of  all  the  wise  things 
that  ever  have  been  said,  and  all  the  brilUaM 
things  that  ever  have  been  done,  a  man  caa  sit 
here  in  England,  and  contemplate  the  universe 
in  all  its  known  parts  and  forms,  and  at  every 
step  of  its  eventful  history.  What  is  the  most 
acute  sense  of  any  single  object,  compared  with 
that  power,  before  which  space  and  time  are  a^ 
nothing,  but  which  can  concentrate  into  the  wcsk* 
derful  here  J  and  the  yet  more  wonderful  novo,  all 
of  present  or  of  former  nature  that  is  known  ?  -  As 
our  knowledge  is  nothing  but  the  states  ij\  wl^M^k 
the  mind  exists;  so  the  mind  existing  ip  a.st^,^^^ 
to  us  that  state  itself.  We  can  not  only  &Uoj|r 
the-  track  of  every  traveller  upon  the  land>  ai?^ 
every  mariner  upcm  the  deep,-**we  can  not  onlg  h^ 
this  moment  amid  the  snows  of  Spitabeirgen,  ^iflfi 
the  next  on  the  burning  sands  of  Lybia,--^we 
can  not  only  now  riot  in  the  spicy  groves  of  <  ii^ 
East,  and  taste  the  delicious  fruits  of  the  OrieoiUd 
Archipelago,  and  be  the  next  moment  among,  the 
blazings  of  volcanoes,  the  rockings  of  earthquake, 
and  the  ruins  of  mountains  on  the  table  land  of  the 
AndeSi'^-we  can,  as  mental  beings,  not  only  bovnd 
away  fnom  the  earth  itself,  stand  where  we  will  in 
imaginable  space,  see  it  turning  round,  and  ,..e3(- 
posing  its  successive  longitudes  to  the  alteinaatim 
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of  day  ftnd  night,  and  its  hemiipheres  b v  tMtnittof 
Ae  Buccession  af  the  seasons ;  but  we  can  coatemH 
plate  all  sides  and  points  of  it  at  once,  and  etm^ 
dense  the  year,  with  all  its  changes,  into  a  single 
moment;  Would  we  listen  to  Demosthenes^  or<ia 
Oieero,-^would  we  struggle  for  freedom  at  Platssa^ 
or  at  Marathon,— -would  we  reason  with  Plato,  or 
doubt  with  Pyrrho, — would  we  be  throned  in  the 
Capitol  with  Augustus,  or  sit  with  Marius  tipoD 
the  ruins  of  Carthage, — it  is  accomplished  by  a 
single  volition,  and  the  mind  is  at  the  most  distant 
point  of  space,  or  the  remotest  of  time,  before  the 
finger  can  be  moved,  the  breast  give  one  pulsation, 
the  ear  catch  a  sound,  or  the  eye  vary  a  glance. 

It  is  this  which  gives  to  man  his  superiority, 
finat  stamps  upon  him  a  character,  and  imposea 
tipoh  him  a  responsibility  that  do  not  belongto 
Any  other  part  of  that  creation  which  comes  within 
tifis  view.  From  the  first  man  that  ever  reflected) 
to  the  last  that  shall  be  left  upon  the  earth,  there 
ffldi^s  one  vast  and  unbroken  current  of  know- 
ledge«  In  this  current  every  individual  may 
mingle,  grasp  all  its  more  remarkable  attributes, 
and  add  to  it  the  new  combinations  that  haTte 
arisen  from  his  own  experience  and  invention; 
and  whatever  of  great  or  of  good  he  himsdf  shall 
connect  to  this  immortal  stream,  cannot  be  lost, 
'  but  will  float  down  for  the  information  of  other 
'ttiinds,  when  he  and  all  the  things  which  contri- 
bnted  to  his  mortal  existence  shall  be  quite  Ibr- 
gotten. 


i< 
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Thefefore,  the  triie  glory  of  mn  conaistll  tidt 
hk  thM  which  he  accumulates  car  builds,  in  that 
01W'  which  he  bears, the  sword  of  conquest,  xk 
»#ajs  the  sceptre  of  power.  In  that  strife,  one 
nation,  succeeda  another;  one  conqueror  lays  the 
palaoes  and  strong  holds  of  a  former  level  widi 
tfaa  dust.  We  inquire  for  Niner^ — ^it  is  an 
eaqpty  name;  for  Babylon — ^and  which  is  the 
Imm^  f  for  T^inar^t  is  a  few  blocks  of  moulder- 
ing sf  ono'la  the  wilderness.  The  glories  of  Greece 
areaomenre;  the  Aeropdyb  is  spoiled  of.  its  tem-* 
pks;  the  Aseopag^s  is  empty  of  its  judges:  there 
is  no  orator  in  the  rostrum,  and  no  sage  at  the 
porch.  Every  vestige  of  the  ".  house  of  ,clay"  ia 
gone,  save  4hat  which  is  even  more  mournful 
than  if  it  were  not ;  but  the  spirit  is  as  green,  as 
fsesh,  aB  living, .  and.  as  life-giving  as  ever,  ^e 
words.of  wiadom,  ike  wonders  of  eloquence,  and 
the  witchery  of  i|ong»  hav^  not  perished — and' 
they,  will  npt  pe^mh^  but  rooaain  to  awak«i  meiir 
admirers  and  aH  anther  minds  into  emulatiott, 
until  the  g^eni  current  of  thought  shall  stand 
still,  or  be  turned  into  a  channel  of  which  we 
have  at  pcesenl.no.knQwledge; 

CHAELES. 

•And  alL'jdiia  depends  upon  the  sease  of  heitr«' 

ing? 


.  nip.  nBaBJBBT. 

It  taoj  be,  in  some  respects,  said  to  depend- ti{jdtf 


.  "J 


ttuU  raise,  inasnuidi  as  without  the  mew^  o£  tdm- 
muiiic;ation  from  individual  to  individuid*  and  of 
t;raii8mistton  from  age  to  age,  it  oould  not  have 
^3ted;  and  without  hearing  and  voice,  whid»i 
a»h  evident,  must  exist  hefore  written  langui^cs 
the  knowledge  of  man  would  have  been  limited  t» 
the  results  df  his  own  individual  experience ;  ani 
when  we  consider  how  little  most  individuals  c€»- 
tribute  to  the  stock,  notwithstanding  the  advan«> 
tages  that  they  derive  from  that  stock,  and  their 
possession  of  the  sense  of  hearing,  and  the  faettkj 
of  commimication,  we  cannot  suppose  that  with** 
out  diese  their  advances  could  have  been  verj 
g70at. 

EDWARD. 

And  yet  from  the  mere  sense  of  hearing  we 
CQuld  not  have  derived  even  the  slightest  idea  of 
the  existence  of  an  external  world,  or  the  existence 
of.  our  bodies ;  and  nothings  in  fact,  but  the  mere 
sounds,  as  producing  pleasure  or  pain. 

DK.    HXRBEBT. 

» 

Not  even  ^^as  producing^^  pleasure  or  pain; 
but  as  being  in  themselves  the  pleasure  or  the  pain 
that  we  feel,  and  nothing  else ;  and  the  pleasure 
or  the  pain  being  the  feeling  of  the  sound,  .afibd 
nothing  but  that  feeling,  not  originally  referrfble 
to  the  ear,  or  the  auric  nerve  as  an  organ  of  hear- 
ing, any  more  than  to  the  external  body,  to  which, 
from  the  evidence  oi  experience,  we  learn  (Sidbse^ 
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^qu^tty  «o  attribute  the  sound.  We  qpcakiof 
miMA^  83  being  sometfaing  external  ci  the  body^ 
add  of  the  organ  of  hearing  as  beii^  someftiiog 
ejcternal  of  the  mind — ^not  because  we  could  oemr 
to  such  a  conclusion  from  the  sensation  of  sound 
imoe  felt;  but  merely  from  experience  in  the 
{Mresenee  of  the  body,  whidi,  from  that  experience^ 
we  learn  to  call  sonorous;  of  observing  it  struck  or 
otherwise  acted  upon,  so  as  to  produce  the  state 
that  we  call  sounding,  and  of  observing  that  the 
wuad  varies  as  the  ear  is  open  or  shut,  or  heajthy 
or  diseased.  If  we  could  hear  the  sound,  which 
we  now  call  the  sound  of  a  violin,  without  the 
presence  of  the  violin,  or  with  its  presence^  and 
nobody  playing  on  it,  would  we  continue  to  call  it 
the  sound  of  a  violin  ? 

MAKY. 

Certainly  we  could  not ;  but  k  might  be  tike 
the  sound  of  a  violin ;  and  if  we  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  hear  that  instrument,  we  could  not  hear 
a  sound,  like  that  which  it  produced,  without 
thinking  on  the  violin  and  the  playing. 

BR.  HERBERT. 

That  is  exactly  the  conclusion  at  whidi  ve 
viahed  to  arrive.  The  ear  informs  us  of  nothing 
but  the  sound  ;  ^e.  do  npt  hear  the  ^pe<of  th^ 
instrument,  or  the  act  of  playing,  which  are 
necessary  in  order  to  enable  us  to  refer  the  sound 
to  a  particular  instrument,  and  to  a  particular 
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act  i  and,  therefore,  if  our  means  of  infortaaiiw 
bod'been  limited  to  the  single  sense  of  hearings 
our  knowledge  would  have  heen  confined  to  tli9 
mere  sensation  of  sound ;  and  though  a  skilfiU 
Meeession  of  musical  notes  might  have  given  u» 
the  very  same  mental  pleasure  that  they  give  us 
now,  we  could  have  known  nothing  of  voices  or  of 
instruments. 

CHAELES. 

And  we  could  not  have  derived  those  pleasuies 
ftx^th  music,  to  which  we  have  already  referred,  as 
r^Suhing  from  those  scenes  in  nature,  and  those 
actions  of  human  life,  which  we  are  now  enable^ 
to  iassociate  with  the  airs,  and  which  certainly 
produce  stronger  emotions  in  the  mind  than  could 
be  produced  by  any  mere  succession  of  sounds, 
however  perfect  in  harmony,  or  however  sweet  in 
melody. 

MATILDA. 

And  if  we  had  no  other  sense  than  that  of  heaiu 
ing — at  least,  no  other  means  of  knowledge  than 
that  conveyed  by  the  ear — we  would  have  had  no 
meaning  in  language,  but  must  have  regarded  it 
just  as  we  do  the  notes  of  an  air  that  belongs  to 
^another  country,  and  to  other  associations  than 
those  with  which  we  are  acquainted. 

DB.    H£11B£UT, 

'  ''No  question  of  it. 
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CHAULBft. 

la  Uke  manner,  if  our  smgle  setifle  had  bee&  dial 
of  taste,  or  of  smell,  we  diould  have  had  no  kncnr- 
ledger  but  the  pkaauve  or  the  pain  which  resuited 
hoBi  those  fedings;  and  could  not  have  Iohtwa 
tliat  there  was  a  rose  to  be  smelt,  or  a  peaeh  to  be 
tasted* 

EDWAKD. 

Nay,  we  should  hot  have  known  that  there  was 
a  nose  with  which  to  smell,  or  a  tongue  and  palate 
#ith  whidi  to  taste. 

DR.   HEKBEHT. 

Just  so.     In  each  of  the  three  senses  whose 
phenomena  we  have  considered,  there  is  nothing 
communicated  but  the  sensation  itself.     Nor  couH 
it  be  otherwise.    The  action  upon  the  organ  of 
sense,  whether  that  be  produced  by  odoriferous 
particles,  as  in  the  sense  of  smelling ;  by  sapid 
particles,  as  in  the  sense  of  tasting ;  or  by  waves, 
or  successive  pulsations  of  the  air,  as  in  hearing, 
is  still,   after  all  the  experience  we  have  of  it, 
nothing  more  than  the  contact  of  one  piece  or 
description  of  matter  with   another  piece.     Not 
only  this :  for  it  is  a  contact  so  very  g»itle  in  its 
operation,  so  momentary  in  its  influence,  so  per- 
fectly obliterated  when  the  contact  ceases,  that 
there  is  not  a  physical  trace  of  its  effects  even  for 
a  single  instant.     The  odoriferous  particles  which 
affect  the  olfactory  nerves  In  the  cavity  of  the  note, 
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are  to  perfectly  minute,  .that  we  cannot  trace  them 
ii     by  the  finest  instruments  that  art  has  invented ; 
t     and  from  the  immense  distance  to  which  a  very 
i     small  portion  of  odoriferous  substances,  such  as 
I     a  grain  of  musk,  or  assafoetida,  diffuse  their  odours, 
I     and  the  length  of  time  that  they  continue  to  do 
this  without  any  apparent  waste  of  their  substances 
as  matter,  we  are  led  to  ascribe  to  the  particles  by 
which  those  nerves  are  excited,  a  minuteness  of 
I      which  we  have  hardly  any  conception,  and  which 
I      we  can  never'  hope  to  trace  by  any  other  sense 
than  that  to  which  they  address  themselves  spon- 
taneously, and  without  assistance  from  our  art. 
So,  also,  in  the  case  of  tasting,  though  there  be  a 
certain  analogy  to  chemical  operations,  we  cannot 
easily  discover — indeed  we  cannot  at  all  discover^— 
the  specific  change  which  makes  one  taste  different 
from  another — which  causes  honey  to  produce  one 
taste,  and  wormwood,  a  taste  which  we  call  the 
very  opposite.     In  the  sense  of  hearing,  too,  not 
only  the  particles  of  the  atmospheric  fluid,  but 
the  motion  upon  which  hearing  depends,  are  not 
matters  of  direct  observation;  the  sound  which 
comes  to  the  ear  in  the  voice  of  thunder,  or  the 
bursting  of  a  volcano,  is  so  very  gentle,  that  it 
would  not  bend  a  rush,  or  break  a  cobweb,  at  any 
considerable  distance  from  where  the  antecedent 
explosion  takes  place ;  and  a  sound  may  be  loud  in 
the  ear,  while  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  discover 
the  slightest  change  in  that  atmosphere  which  is 
the  immediate  cause  of  the  sensation  of  hearing. 
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!•     «     .* 


m^MtamgytbBt  tht  mmtimL  at  tfem  may  be  itt^"- 
tfMdiflgly  pitttful«  '-  ^2^^ 

' No  doubt  diey  mof )  batdi^palng  IrfalctrtM^' 
produce  have  very  little  reseuiUmce  to^mt'l^'' 
whieh  we  ai«  aocustosied  to  give  tbe  mme 'o^ 
bodily  pain,  as  arising  from  an  externid  injuryV^ 
stieh  as  a  wound  or  a  bruise,  or  on  inteite}  dc^  ^ 
rangement,  as  in  a  head-ache.  When  the  organ  - 
of  tense  in  the  senses,  to  which  we  have  ^Hreaiif^ 
aUttded,  is  pained  by  the  strength  of  the  sensaidcii^,^ 
tliere  is  not  only  no  permanent  deraingement  of'  it^^ 
p^btU^  but  there  is  no  actual  pafai,  in  the  commdn*^ 
acceptation  <^  ^e  term'.  '  * ' 

"I  have  read  of  soldiers  and  sailors  be<Mmiff|^' 
qtiite  deaf  amid  the  continued  roar  of  their  cnA^^*' 
ncVn ;  and  I  have  also  heard  that  some  persons  hM^  * 
entirely  lost  th^  hearing  from  exposure  tb  Idud^ 
and  sudden  sounds.  < 

Hg.  HEftBSBT. 

The  first  of  these  cases  occurs  very  frequently  ; 
indeed,  invariably,  unless  the  parties  stuff  their 
ears  with  wool  or  cotton,  or  otherwise  prevent  the 
violent  concussion  of  the  air  from  being  propelled 
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iato  the  internal  cavity  gf.  the  ear ;  but  the  effect 
thMprcidueedia  jMitfNrodiKcd  upon  the  fla»»  aetfes- 
iaRly<9tagim  organ  of  heaiing$  it  is  a  meokanical 
effect,  the  same  as  would  result  from  a  Uow  or  a 
thrust,  which  made  no  sound  at  all ;  and  the  only 
difference  consists  in  it  being  a  mechanical  injury, 
d^rby  A  rare  substance  in  extremely  xapid  motion, 
rf^lhf^.lhaA  by  a  dense  one,  of  whidi  the  motion  i« 
4ow^.  In  Uke  manner,  though  the  case  be  not  quite 
so^pUcaibley  it  may  be  conduded  that  the  daizling 
of  the  eye»  .which  arises  from  gazing  intensely  upon 
aihidUiant  object,  as  upon  the  sun,  or  that  extinc- 
tion of  sight  which  is  sometimes  produced  by  sud^ 
don  or  violent  inflanunation,  is  brought  about  by 
mechanical  means,  analogous  rather  to  those  that 
would  bruise  or  lacerate  any  other  part  of  the 
body,  than  by  a  mere  affection  of  the  eye  as  .the 
organ  of  l^ight. 

It  was  necessary  that  we  should  consider  the 
operations  of  those  simpler  senses  at  ^ome  length, 
before  we  proceed  to  those  of  which  the  operation 
is  more  complex,  in  order  that  we  might  avoid  the 
error  into  which  so  many  have  fallen,  of  attribut- 
ing to  sensation  and  the  organs  of  sense,  faculties 
which  we  cannot  imagine  to  belong  to  them  as 
matter;  and  which,  by  being  imputed  to  them, 
lead  us.  to  confound  our  external  body,  which  is 
mutable  and  mortal,  with  our  internal  mind,  of 
which  we  cannot  imagine  the  essence,  whatever  it 
may  be,  to  be  in  any  way  changed,  and  of  which, 
if  we  were  in  any  way  to  predicate  mortality, 
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which  is  nothing  but  divsotutioii,  we  should  coo- 
cede  at  once  the  spiritual-  existence,  nay,  the  exis- 
tence slU^theTy  and  end  in  the  most  singular  para- 
dox into  which  it  is  possible  to  be  driven,— -that 
man,  while  'he  is  nothing  but  a  condbinatioD  of 
material  organs,  neither  of  which  can,  either  shiglj 
or  in  combination,  by  possibility  know  any  thing, 
ia  yet  able,  not  only  to  extend  his  knowledge  in- 
stantly over  all  time  and  over  all  space,  but  to  rise 
from  the  contemplation  of  that  which  he  must  per- 
ceive to  have  been  fashioned,  to  some  knowledge  of 
the  Almighty  Architect,  from  whom  man  himself, 
and  all  the  wonders  with  which  he  is  surrounded, 
have  emanated. 
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>     »>■!  < 


As  all  pur  kiaowledget  end  all  our  enjoy« 
mmUf  are  inml»l«  the  PhUosophy  of  tho 
Mmd  IB  more  wx>rtby  of  our  attention  than 
wy  other  hrmdk  of  sea^ijice.  &0  fiuTi  hovr 
eyer«  from  beiog  atuioUed  generally,  or  with 
ih^  ((Qaire  that  it  deeerFes*  it  i«  a  ^auljgecty 
wijlJii  which  but  few  are  iatinaat^y  Bfir 
quainted,  and  pn  which  the  ma)<^ityi  eFe» 
of  edu^ted  per9on$»  ^r.e  not  w^ll  infoim^ 

It  mey  seem  difficult  to  assign  any  reasoa 

&r  the  gesKeral  uxdiffier enioe  of  asankind  to 

tbe  yeryjsiubjeet  which  it  mcMsit  emSxHienitly 

behoves  them  to  know,  not  only  as  lyipg  at 

the  foundation  of  their  happiness  in  this 

world,  but  as  an  indispensable  link  in  the 

complete  establishment  of  their  hopes  of 
vol,  i. 
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immortalily  \  but  the  cause  may  be  the  in- 
tricacy  of  the  theories,  and  the  obscurity  of 
the  language,  in  which  the  science  has  been 
wrapped  up. 

In  these  Conversations,  great  care  has 
been  taken  to  simplify  the  truths  of  the 
science, — to  remove  the  incrustation  of 
metaphysics,  and  shew  that  the  phenomena 
of.  the  immortal  spirit  are  not  only  more 
interesting,  but  more  accessible  to  the  study 
of  all,  than  those  of  matter.  Technicality 
has  been  avoided,  as  equally  inconsistent 
with  the  conversational  form  of  the  work, 
and  a  clear  view  of  the  subject;  and  though 
no  previous  arrsmgement  has  been  copied 
in  a  servile  manner,  that  of  the  late  Dr. 
Thomas  Brown,  of  Edinburgh,  has  been,  to 
a  certain  extent,  followed,  as  the  most  sim- 
ple, and  most  accordant  with  the  approved 
methods  in  other  departments  of  Philo- 
sophy. 
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CONVERSATION  XI. 
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TOUCH — VISION — DESIBE. 


DB.  HEEBEET. 

In  our  former  conversations  we  have  considered 
the  grand  distinction  between  matter  and  mind/ 
and  between  the  modes  in  which  the  two  can  be 
philosophically  studied.  We  have  seen  that  mat- 
ter may  be  studied  as  it  exists  in  space,  and  as  it 
exists  in  time ;  but  that  of  mind,  we  can  know 
nothing  but  its  existence  in  time,  or  the  successive 
states  in  which  it  is,  inasmuch  as  our  very  notion 
of  the  existence  of  the  mind  precludes  any  division 
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into  parts,  real  or  supposed,  which  is  all  that  we 
mean  when  we  speak  of  the  knowledge  of  matter 
as  existing  in  space.  Hence  we  have  come  to  the 
conclusion,  that  the  only  way  in  which  mind  can 
be  studied  is,  by  the  study  of  its  phenomoia ;  by 
observing  the  succession  of  its  states,  so  as  to 
remember  which  is  the  antecedent,  and  which  the 
consequent ;  and  that  the  succession  of  these  is 
instant  and  invariable.  We  have  seen  that  this 
succession  is  all  that  can  be  meant  by  the  relatim 
of  cause  and  effect ;  and  that,  in  a  continued  suc- 
cession, when  we  look  backward,  the  cause  becomes 
an  effect,  and  when  we  look  forward,  the  effect  be- 
comes a  cause.  Thus  we  were  led  to  conclude, 
that  that  which  we  call  power,  in  physical  con- 
siderations, is  nothing  more  than  the  invariable 
Ibllowing  of  one  event  by  another ;  or,  if  we  seek, 
and  even  find,  an  event  intermediate  between 
them,  that  event  stands  no  nearer  to  either  of 
them,  than  they  formerly  did  to  each  other,  and  is 
the  effect  of  the  first,  and  the  cause  of  the  last, 
leaving  us  two  successions  of  cause  and  effect,  each 
of  which,  beyond  the  mere  fact  of  the  l^uecessum, 
is  just  as  inexplicable  to- us  as  the  one  with  whidi 
we  originally  started ;  and  that  thus,  instead  of  bAw-^ 
ing  the  difficulty,  we  double  it.  In  likemaBBor^  we 
have  seen  that,  in  the  phenomena  of  mind,  we 
have  nothing  but  this  vuocession  to  guide  us ;  and 
that,  if  we  attempt  to  establish  any  other 
of  knowledge,  they  mvaxiably  lead  us  into 
and  absurdity.     Henee  we  have  se»  that  what 
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are  called  the  poww8  o£  the  mind,  are  nothing  but 
the  mind  itself ;  that  the  consciouBness  of  any  state 
is  nothing  but  the  state^;  and  that,  in  our  internal 
deliberations,  we  are  not  weighing  one  portion  of 
the  mind  against  another ;  but  that  the  mind,  as 
one  indivisible  thinking  principle,  is,  in  one  state, 
indivisible  in  itself-^though  haply  the  consequent 
of  several  anterior  states— to  which  state  we  give 
the  name  of  deliberation.  We  have  seen,  farther, 
that  in  those  states,  or  affections  of  the  mind,  some 
have  reference  to  external  sensation,  either  as  gene* 
ral,  or  as  allocated  to  particular  organs  of  sense ; 
and  that  others  are  internal,  and  arise  in  the  mind 
itself,  without  any  present  reference  to  sensation, 
or  those  properties  and  phenomena  of  external 
things,  which  we  consider  aa  the  objects  of  the 
senses.  We  hav<e  seen,  also,  that  though  them  be 
certain  truths,  wbich<*'ive  cannot  deny,  without 
assuming  the  belief  of  them  in  the  very  denial, 
such  as  the  facts  of  our  mental  existence,  and  our 
mental  identity  ;  yet  that  our  knowledge  of  every- 
thing .exterior  of  the  mind,  is  acquired  by  expe- 
rience ;  that  this  experience  is  not  in  the  organs  of 
sense,  or  in  the  sensations  which  they  give  us ; 
but  that  it  is  deduced  by  the  mind;  from  the  very 
same  principle  which  renders  it,  in  the  succession 
of  its  own  states,  or  thoughts,  incapable  of  for  a 
moment  doubting  its  own  existeom  or  identity. 
We  have  exemplified  these  in  the  three  senses  of 
smelling,  tasting,  and  hearing ;  and  we  have  seen 
that,  though  the  materials  furnished  by  senoatiDO 
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be  slender  indeed,  be  mere  feelings,  not  probably 
diitinguiahable  fn»n  those  of  internal  pleasure  and 
pain,  of  which  we  do  not  know  the  locality,  or  the 
existence,  of  which  they  are  oSEections,  yet,  that 
out  of  these  materials  the  mind  can  erect  for  itself 
a  fabric  of  knowledge,  undrcumscribed  by  exten- 
sicMi,  and  unbounded  by  time.  From  this  we  are 
to  proceed  to  examine  the  more  complicated  senses, 
and  thence  conclude  our  physicdogy  of  the  mind, 
by  an  examination  of  its  internal  affections.  Of 
course  you  remember  the  usual  names  whicli  are 
given  to  those  two  saases,  which  we  have  not  yet 
subjected  to  analysis. 

CHARLES. 

They  lure  the  sense  of  touch  or  feeling,  which  is 
diffused  all  over  the  surface  of  the  body  ;  and  the 
sense  of  sight,  or  vision^^^hich  is  confined  to  Ae 
eyes. 

DB.  HERBERT. 

Is  there  any  thing  remarkable  about  the  circum- 
stances under  which  these  two  senses  act,  as  we 
say ;  that  is,  when  they  become  sentient,  or  im- 
press the  mind  with  a  new.  feeling  or  state  ? 

MART, 

The  most  renuurkable  one  is  this  :  the  s&ise  of 
feeling  >can  be  excited  at  all  times,  in  the  dark  as 
well  as  in  the  light;  the  sense  of  sight  can  be 
affected  in. the  light  <Hily. 
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BDWAED. 

I  am  not  sure  that  the  latter  part  of  this  defini- 
tion is  exactly  true.  When  in  bed,  in  a  dark 
night,  and  when  the  shutters  and  curtains  exclude 
even  the  light  of  the  stars ;  nay,  when  I  cover  my 
face  with  the  bed-clothes,  and  shut  my  eye-lids 
as  desely  as  €ver  I  can,  if  I  press  the  ball 
of  my  eye  obliquely  with  my  finger,  I  can  see  a 
luminous  appearance  in  the  direction  toward  which 
it  is  pressed. 

MATILDA. 

And  I  remember,  when  my  eyes  were  inflamed, 
that  shut  them  how  much  soever  I  would,  little 
threads  of  light  used  to  play  across  them  con- 
tinually, when  they  were  shut,  which  I  did  not 
perceive  when  they  were  open. 

na.   HERBERT. 

There  is  no  doubt,  that  the  threads  of  light, 
which  you  perceived  during  the  inflammation, 
arose  from  the  increased  action  of  the  Uttle  blood 
vessels,  by  the  turgidity  of  which,  arising  from  a 
partial  stoppage  of  the  circulation,  the  inflamma^ 
tion  was  produced ;  and  there  is  just  as  little  doubt, 
that  the  luminous  appearance  consequent  upon 
pressing  the  eye-ball  obliquely  in  the  dark,  arises 
from  a  momentary  turgidity  of  the  same  nature, 
the  pressure  stopping,  while  it  lasts,  the  return  of 
the  blood  by  some  vein ;  and  the  apparent  percep- 
tion of  these,  as  appearances,  distinct  frpm  the  eye. 


is  a  very  strong  argumeiit  against  the  knowledge 
of  any  thing  eitteroal  of  the  ndnd,  as  aii&ng  from 
the  eye  as  an  organ,  and  independently  of  leasoiiing 
ftomf(wraer  experience.  That,  however,  we  ^hali  be 
better  able  to  understand,  sAser  we  have  examined 
those  affections  which  are  usually  attributed  to 
touch,  as  a  separate  and  distinct  sense,  of  which 
theargaa  is  the  whole  external  is&rhee  of  thebodj, 
and  the  inner  surface  of  the  palms  and  Angers  iaa 
superlative  degree.  As  this  is  a  matter  of  more 
difficulty  than  any  of  those  to  which  we  have 
already  attended,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  ascertain, 
previously  to  any  inquiry  after  new  knowledge'  on 
it,  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  knowledge  that  we 
already  possess.  What,  then,  are  those  subjeets 
of  which  you  get  informatioa  through  the  medium 
of  touch  F 

One  of  them  is  the  fedkig  ^  pain,  if  I  be  cot, 
or  wounded,  or  Inuised. 

MARY. 

Another  is  the  feeling  ot  host  and  cold,  in  ^ 
their  varieties,  from  the  cold  that  |»nehes  me  with 
pain,  to  the  heat  that  sccnrdbies  me  in  the  same 
manner ;  and  so  exactly  similar  are  these  in  thar 
xtaremes,  tliat  when  I  inadvertently  toudied  tb« 
frozen  ^mercAiry,  both  the  feeling  I  had,  and  the 
effect  that  it  prodoced  on  my  fingers,  were  the 
same  as  if  I  had  tcmched  a  hot  mm. 
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CHARLES. 

A  third  daas  is  the  sise  and  shaipe  of  bodies j  as 
if  I  feel  a  stick,  I  can  teU  whether  it  be  long  or 
short ;  if  I  feel  a  surface,  I  can  tell  whether  it  be 
large  or  small ;  and  if  I  feel  the  boundaries  of 
any  surface,  I  can  tell  whether  it  be  of  one  shape 
or  another,  as  that  a  shilling  is  round,  and  that  a 
card  is  rectangular. 

MATILDA. 

And  I  can  feel  whether  a  surface  be  smooth,  as 
in  polished  marble,  or  a  looking-glass ;  or  rough,  as 
in  the  bark  of  a  tree ;  whether  it  be  downy,  as  in 
fur ;  or  rough,  as  in  wooU  or  the  bristles  of  a  pig. 

EDWABD. 

And  I  can  also  feel  whether  a  substance  be  hard, 
like  iron;  soft,  like  melted  wax;  brittle,  like 
glass;  tough,  like  India  rubber;  and,  indeed, 
except  its  colour,  I  can  feel  almost  every  thing 
about  it  as  well  in  the  dark  as  if  I  saw  it 

DB.    HERBERT. 

And  I  suppose  you  can  also  feel  whether  it  be 
light  or  heavy  ;  and  have  the  same  feeling  of  that, 
whether  it  is  placed  on  your  hand,  or  suspended 
by  a  string,  of  which  you  take  hold  ? 

CHABLSS. 

» 

•Yes;  and  I  can  feel  whether  I  am,  or  am  not, 
able  to  bend  a  tree,  or  lift  a  weight. 


I 

I 
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PB..H£BB£BT. 

And  let  me  ask  you»  in  what  place  of.  your  body 
you  believe  you  feel  the  latter  drcdmstanoe,  whe- 
ther in  your  hands,  that  are  in  immediate  con- 
tact with  the  tree,  or  the  weight,  or  ia-  any  other 

place? 

CHABLES. 

If  I  strive  hard,  I  feel  it  in  my  back  ;  indeed, 
I  feel  it  all  over,  and  it  brings  a  perspiratioB 
even  over  my  forehead. 

DB.  HEBBEBT. 

Now  let  me  ask  you,  whether  you  attribute  this 
■^     feeling  all  over  you  to  the  mere  touch  of  the  tree, 
or  the  stone  ? 

CHABLES. 

Certainly  not.  I  must  attribute  it  to  the  action 
of  every  muscle ;  for  if  I  continue  it  for  a  suffi- 
cient length  of  time,  all  these  muscles  feel  pained 
by  the  exertion ;  and  not  only  this,  but  I  breathe 
with  difficulty,  and  my  pulse  is  increased,  so  that 
I  am  not  fit  for  a  new  exertion  until  I  have  rested 
for  some  time.  . 

DB.    HEBBEBT. 

Then  in  the  case  of  this  feeling,  you  observe, 
that  it  is  not  like  the  sensation  arising  from 
smell,  or  taste,  or  hearing,  referred  to  a  particular 
organ,  by  which  organ  alone  the  sentient  state  can 
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'  be  produced ;  but  that  it  extends  to  ever  j  portion 
of  your  body,  external  or  internal,  which  is  brought 
into  action ;  and,  that  a  feeling  of  this  kind  would 
be  as  improperly  described  as  a  sensation  of  mere 
touch,  as  though  you  were  to  call  it  a  taste,  or  a 
smelL  By  the  mere  touch  of  the  finger,  in  one 
place,  could  you  telli  if  you  did  tiot  see  it,  or  had 
not  some  previous  knowledge  of  it,  that  the  body 
you  touched  was  heavy  or  light? 

MARY, 

I  could  tell  that  only  according  to  the  resistance 
that  the  body  made  before  it  moved  with  the 
touch  of  my  finger^ 

m, 

DA*  HBRBSRT* 

And  would  you  know,  from  the  mere  touch  of 
yoiur  finger,  that  it  did  move  ? 

MATILDA. 

I  could  know  that  only  by  knowing  that  it 
either  moved  away  from  my  finger,  so  as  not  to 
be  touched,  or  that  my  finger  moved  after  it, 
touching  it  still. 

DR.    HEBBEBT. 

And  in  the  first  of  these  cases,  how  would  you 
know  that  the  body  moved  away  from  your  finger, 
and  not  your  finger  from  the  body:  or,  in  the 
second,  how  would  you  know  that  the  body  did 

b3 
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not  fcXkfw  your  finger,  in  oanitaet  with  it,  as  you 
ir^re  drawing  it  bade  ? 

CHABLS8. 

From  the  mere  point  of  die  finger,  in  contact  or 
not  in  ooRtact  wi^  the  body,  I  should,  of  course, 
not  know  either ;  but  I  should  feel  in  my  arm,  or 
in  the  finga*  itself,  aoiording  aii  the  one  or  the 
other  were  extended  or  contracted,  whether  the 
point  of  the  finger,  and  consequently  the  body, 
were  brought  nearer  to  me,  or  pushed  farther 
off. 

DB.  HERBERT. 

Then  here,  again,  you  see,  that  the  knowledge 
is  not  in  the  mere  touch,  but  in  the  mi^scular 
action,  oocompaifjring,  preceding,  or  following  that 
touch ;  and,  let  me  ask  you,  what  extent  of  infor- 
mation you  could  obtain  from  the  motion  of  a 
muscle,  if  your  knowledge  were  limited  to 
that? 

CHARLES. 

The  sensation  that  a  muscle  moTed-'^certoinly 
nothing  more. 

DR.   HERBERT. 

Ajid  would  that  give  you  any  informatiim  about 
t^e  body  that  you  touched,  or  even  about  the 
musde  itself  in  which  the  sensation  was  felt  ?   ' 


BDWABD. 

I  do  not  see  how  it  could:  if  the  exerdon  of  the 
muscle  were  the  same,  the  feeling  produced  by  it 
would  be  the  same,  whether  a  body  were  touched 
or  not ;  and  the  feeling  would  be  the  same  whether 
the  muscle  werein  the  arm  or  in  the  leg. 

DB^  HEBBEBT. 

In  one  case,  therefore,  you  see;  that  the  know- 
ledge is  not  obtained  from  the  mere  touch ;  and 
that  from  the  simple  feeling  there  arises  no  know- 
ledge but  that  feeling  itself;  and  it  is  gone 
as  soon  as  the  muecle  assumes  a  new  sttite  or 
position. 

SnWABD. 

Bilt  if  I  were  to  touch  a  body  with  my  finger, 
I*  could  tell  whether  it  were  hot  or  cold. 

CHABLES. 

You  could  not  always  depend  upon  it,  though, 
Edward.  You  remember  the  experiment  of  the 
three  basons  of  water ;  one  with  very  cold  water, 
another  with  very  warm  water,  and  the  third  with 
water  about  the  usual  temperature  of  the  hand. 
When  we  put  our  hands  for  some  time,  one  into 
the  cold  water,  and  one  into  the  hot,  and  then 
plunged  them  at  once  into  the  temperate,  that  from 
the  warm  water  felt  chilled  with  cold,  while  that 
from  the  cold  water  felt  agreeably  heated ;  or,  the 
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same  portion  of  water,  at  the  same  temperature, 
felt  both  cold  and  hot  at  the  same  instant. 

DB.  HEBBEBT. 

Hence  you  perceive,  that  the  feeling  of  cold  and 
heat  is  not  only  not  a  certain  means  of  obtaining 
knowledge  of  the  qualities,  or  even  the  existence 
of  anything  external;  but  A  mere  feeling,   and 
dependent  more  upon  the  temperature  of  the  body 
itself  than  upon  that  of  things  without.     This  is 
farther  proved  in  many  cases  of  disease, — as  in 
agues,  in  which  shivering  cold  and  burning  heat 
are  felt  in  succession,  and  witii  great  intensity, 
though  the  body  be  all  the  while  well  clothed,  and 
exposed  to  an  atmosphere  of  precisely  the  saioe 
temperature.    The  same  occurs  in  many  other 
diseases ;  and  in  every  case  of  inflammation,  which 
we  always  refer  to  the  iiftemiption  of  some  of  the 
natural  and  healthy  circulation  of  the  fluids,  we 
feel  a  burning  pain,  not  merely  in  the  region  tiiat 
is  affected,  but  in  any  healthy  part  of  the  body 
that  is  applied  to  it.     Hence,  we  may  conclude, 
that  our  sensations  of  heat  or  cold  have  really 
nothing  to  do  with    the   qualities    of   external 
bodies,  but  arise  solely  from  the  changes  of  our 
own  organs ;  and  that  whether  the  pain  arise  from 
diseased  inflammation,  or  from  the  proximity  of  a 
body  in  a  state  of  combustion,  the  immediate 
cause,  and,  therefore,  the  cause  of  that  sensation, 
to  which  we  give  the  name  of  painful  heat,  is  a 
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state  of  the  vessels,  which  retards  the  usual  circu- 
lation— a  resistance  of  some  of  those  internal 
motions,  of  the  existence  of  which,  in  their  healthy 
states,  we  have  no  sensation  or  knowledge  what- 
ever. 

EDWARD. 

But  I  am  sure  that  by  touching  any  substance 
I  could  know  whether  it  were  hard  or  soft.  If 
hard,  it  would  not  yield  to  my  finger,  and  if  soft 
it  would. 

DB.  HEBBEBT. 

That  we  can  distinguish  between  hardness  and 
softness,  I  do  not  mean  to  deny ;  but  we  do  not 
know  it  from  mere  touch ;  for,  to  touch  alone, 
atmospheric  air  is  just  as  hard  as  steel  or  a  dia- 
mond. How  do  you  know  when  a  body  gives  way 
to  the  touch  of  your  finger  ? 

CHABLES. 

By  pressing  on  it,  and  feeling  that  it  gives  way 
to  the  pressure. 

MABY. 

That  is,  that  it  admits  of  a  certain  motion  in 
your  finger  which  the  hard  body  resists ;  and  this, 
I  apprehend,  is  discoverable  in  the  action  of  the 
muscles,  just  as  we  said  was  the  case  in  the  light 
body  and  the  heavy. 
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DR.  HEEBEBT. 

That  is  predflely  the  case,  Mary,  and  I  suspect 
tliat,  after  we  have  examined  all  the  sensadons 
usually  ascribed  to  touch,  we  shall  come  to  the 
same  conclusion  with  r^ard  to  the  whole  of 
them. 

EDWABD. 

I  can  understand  how  I  shall  find  out  that  a 
surface  is  straight,  by  the  motion  of  my  finger 
along  it  being  all  in  the  same  direction,  and  not 
requiring  me  to  move  my  finger  upward  or  down- 
ward ;  but  in  examining  the  length,  for  instance^ 
of  a  smooth  or  level  surlace,  I  think  I  should  be 
able  to  tell  whether  that  surface  were  long  or 
shinrt,  by  the  touch  of  my  finger  alone.     I  should 
know,  by  applying  my  finger  to  it,  whether  it 
were  longer  than  my  finger;    by  pressing  the 
whole  surface  against  the  palm  of  my  hand,  I 
should  know  whether  it  were  larger  or  smaller 
than  the  palm ;  and  I  should  know  whether  the 
boundary  of  it  were  circular  or  angular,  because 
the  angular  points  would  press  more  strongly 
than  the  continuous  parts  of  the  circular  figure. 

DB.  HEEBEBT. 

r 

Thai  you  do  know  these  things,  though  some  of 
them  very  vaguely,  if  it  were  posable  for  you  to 
make  the  experiment  for  the  first  time,  unaided  by 
the  sense  of  sight,  I  shall  admit ;  but  the  question 
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to  which  yne  are  leeking  an  aaBwer  is  anterior  tci 
this,  and  far  more  rimple.  How^ODtne  you  to  know 
the  length  of  your  finger,  6r  the  breadth  of  your 
palm,  or  in  fact  that  you  hare  a  finger  or  a  palm  at 
all  ?  For  if  we  aasume  the  existence  and  measure- 
ment of  the  finger  add  the  palm,  without  any 
inquiry  as  to  how  we  eame  by  the  knowledge  of 
them,  we  may  assume  all  the  rest ;  for  the  finger 
and 'the  palm  are  just  as  much  external  of  the  mind, 
which  is  sentient,  as  the  book  which  we  measure 
with  the  finger,  or  the  orbit  of  the  earth,  of  which 
we  determine  the  magnitude  by  calculation. 

EDWARD. 

It  is  impossible  for  me  to  tell  how  I  came  to 
know  the  existence  of  my  palm  or  my  finger,  or 
the  me  of  the  one  or  the  other,  because  I  have 
been  acquainted  with  them  from  the  very  earliest 
time  I  can  remember ;  and  though  I  can  recollect 
when  they  were  both  smaller  than  they  are  now,  I 
cannot,  even  in  imagination,  go  back  to  a  time 
when  I  was  ignorant  of  their  existence,  or  even  of 
their  dimensions,  though  I  might  remember  a 
time  at  which  I  was  ignorant  of  inches,  and  could 
not  tell  how  many  inches  or  parts  of  an  inch  my 
finger  was  in  length,  or  the  palm  of  my  hand  in 
breadth. 

« 

DB.  HEBBEBT. 

Though  we  cannot  in  our  own  memory  go  back 
to  the  times  at  which  we  were  ignorant  of  these  mat- 
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ten,  yet  we  are  oertain  that  there  must  have  been 
such  times ;  and  we  see  in  those  children  that  come 
under  our  notice,  and  I  saw  it  in  each  of  you, 
a  period,  when  though  you  possessed  the  same 
identity  of  mental  existence,  and  no   doubt  the 
same  susceptibilities  of  mind  as  you  possess  now,  or 
shall  possess  at  any  future  period,  however  assi- 
duous and  successful  you  may  be  in  your  intellec- 
tual culture,  at  which  it  would  have  been  impos- 
sible to  assume  that  you  had  any  knowledge,  not 
only  of  the  external  world,  but  of  the  existence  ci 
your  own  bodies— a  period,  at  which  the  only  indi- 
cations of  sensation  that  you  exhibited  were  com- 
plaint when  not  at  ease,  and  quiet  when  you  were; 
and  when,  therefore,  we  may  conclude  that  all  the 
states  of  yoiur  minds  were  perfectly  analogous  to 
those  which  we  feel  from  hunger  and  satisfaction, 
or  from  internal  pain  and  its  absence ;  all  of  which 
convey  no  knowledge  whatever,  even  of  that  part 
of  the  body,  the  derangement  of  which  precedes 
the  unpleasant  sensation,  and  the  restoration  to  its 
healthy  state,  the  pleasurable  or  the  tranquil  one. 

MABY. 

I  myself  remember  that  when  I  used  to  see  the 
little  baby  at  the  gardener^s,  it  cried  when  it  was 
hungry  or  in  pain,  and  was  silent  when  fed,  or  laid 
in  an  easy  plisition ;  it  shut  its  little  eyes  against  a 
glaring  light,  and  opened  them  when  the  light  was 
sc^t  and  mild ;  and  it  l;ept  its  little  hands  and  feet, 
and  fingers  and  ''oes,  in  constant  motion ;  but  in  all 
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this  there  did  not  seem  to  be  the  least  reference  to 
any  thing  without,  or  even  to  the  eyes,  that  were 
opened  and  shut,  or  the  limbs  that  were  moved, 
farther  than  as  they  might  have  been  pleasant  or 
painful  to  itself.  It  did  not  look  at  me ;  neither 
did  it  notice  the  brightest  object  that  I  could  pre* 
sent  to  it.  It  did  not  attempt  to  seize  any  thing 
with  its  hand,  nor  point  its  feet  to  the  ground,  as  if 
attempting  to  walk;  and  though  it  started  at  a 
loud  noise,  and  seemed  hushed  by  a  soft  one,  it  did 
not  by  any. motion  of  the  eyes  nor  the  fingers,  give 
the  least  indication  of  the  direction  of  that  from 
which  the  sound  proceeded. 

DB.  HERBERT. 

This,  Mary,  is  exactly  the  stage  at  which  the 
philosophy  of  the  mind,  in  as  far  as  it  concerns  the 
origin  of  knowledge  and  sensation,  should  be  begun. 
Indeed,  we  would  require  to  begin  it  earlier.  The 
moment  of  our  birth-— and  even  before  we  are  bom— 
the  first  change  of  temperature,  or  of  position, 
which  produces  a  feeling  painful,  or  the  reverse,  is 
the  starting  point  for  the  intellectual  philosopher. 
It  is  a  point,  however,  which  he  never  can  reach, 
either  in  his  own  case,  or  by  experiment  on  the 
cases  of  others ;  and,  therefore,  all  the  knowledge 
that  we  can  obtain  of  it  must  be  hypothetical. 
Our  memory  does  not  carry  us  back  farther  than 
a  time  at  which  our  experimental  knowledge  is 
considerable,  and  at  which  our  infant  minds  have 
already  begun  to  reason-differently,  no  doubt,  but 
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M  aemiratdy<*-«i  the  soeoeuioiiB  of  eauK  atid  effi^ 
M  we  do  in  theutmoft  ngoiirofoiiriitfciriiii^nin 
afterlife.  Still,  unlen we c«i  frame  sucli  m hypo- 
ihem  bb  shall  go  baek  to  this  very  time^  it  is  utterly 
iaapossible  for  ns  to  reason  about  the  origia  of  oor 
knowledge ;  because,  if  we  refer  merely  to  the  ex- 
tensions we  get  alt^  the  jKocess  has  been  once 
begun,  we  neeeeterily  take  fer  granted  the  vary 
object  of  which  we  are  in  quest,  and  make  know- 
ledge not  tiie  residt  of  indiTidiial  ftrasation,  as  has 
been  ao  frequently  contended,  but  a  m^^e  deduc- 
tion f nnn  other  knowledge  of  which  we  were  for- 
merly in  possession. 

CHAKL£S. 

But,  if' our  sensations  of  touch,  as  in  change 
of  tenperature  or  of  pressure,  give  us  nothing 
but  feelings  that  are  pleasurable  or  painful,  how 
can  we  thence  arrive  at  ail  those  properties 
oi  matter,  of  which  the  touch  afterwards  gives 
us  such  accurate  information,  that  blind  men 
have  aot  oidy  been  ^cpert  mechanics,  but  soffie  of 
them  could  distinguish  the  colours  in  cloth  by 
merely  passing  thm^  fingers  over  its  surfeu^e  ? 

DR.   HEEBSET. 

The  precise  process  by  which  thk  is  done  in  the 
earliest  and  simplest  instances,  we  cannot  exactly 
know ;  but  we  may  judge  of  it  from  the  way  in 
which  we  subsequently  extend  our  infcnrmation' 
The  very  succession  of  sensation  to  sensation,  as 
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continued  in  time,  or  continued  in  space,  gives  us 
our  knowledge  of  extension  in  both  wayv;  and 
though  two  kinds  of  continuities  are  different  from 
one  another,  in  the  things  to  which  we  apply  them, 
our  modes  of  estimating  them  are  pretty  nearly 
the  same.  Nations  which  are  unacquainted  with 
geometry  and  mensuration,  estimate  distances  from 
place  to  place  by  tiie  number  of  days  or  hours 
which  a  man  of  ordinary  celerity  would  take  in 
passing  from  the  one  to  the  other ;  and  we  have 
no  knowledge  internally  of  the  length  of  time 
but  the  succession  of  our  thoughts,  and  no  means 
of  measuring  it  externally  but  by  a  series  of 
motions  which  we  find  to  return  under  similar 
circumstances,  and  therefore  believe  to  be  all  of 
the  same  length — as  the  apparent  motion  of  the 
suiif—the  motion  of  the  hand  or  index  upon  the 
dial  of  the  clock  or  watch,  regulated  by  the  same 
pendulum  or  the  same  balance,  and  therdcxre  pre- 
sumed by  us  to  be  uniform. 

EDWABD. 

We  have  an  instanoe  of  thia  similarity  in  the 
consideratioii  of  motion  and  time,  in  the  use  of  the 
word  ^<  Hdey'^  whidi  we  apply  to  the  flux  and 
reflux  of  the  water  of  the  sea,  and  also  to  times 
oi   the  day,  as   *^  moming-^tde,^^    *^  noon-^ufe,^ 

CHAELE8. 

And  we  apply  the  same  word  to  the  course  or 
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8U0cefla<m  of  erento  generally ;  as  when  we  say, 
**  the  Hde  of  time,^  or,  <^  there  is  a  tide  in  the 
affairs  of  man.'*^ 

DE.    HERBERT. 

The  only  simple  noti<ni  that  we  can  form  of  ex- 
tension, whether  in  space  or  in  duration,  is  that  of 
a  succession  of  parts,  or  of  something  that  could 
be  divided,  and  might  be  shorter  or  longer ;  and 
that  is  the  reason  why  we  cannot  define  or  exjdain 
what  we  mean  by  a  mathematical  point,  in  any 
other  way  than  by  referring  to  the  termination  of 
a  line,  or  the  meeting  of  two  lines. 

MARY. 

Then  the  little  baby,  that  could  not  notice  or 
take  hold,  or  make  the  least  motion  toward  any 
object,  was  really  at  school,  and  reasoning  like  a 
philosc^er? 

DR.   HERBERT. 

No  question  of  it.  Its  thoughts  and  reasonings 
were,  no  doubt,  different  from  those  that  it  may 
have  in  future  life ;  and  as  they  are  not  then  to 
be  useful  to  it,  they  do  not  remain  on  the  memory ; 
but  they  are  the  states  of  the  same  mind,  and 
follow  each  other  by  the  very  same  law  that  regu- 
lates the  most  profound  inquiries  of  the  sage.  Of 
the  impulse  that  first  sets  the  muscles  in  motion, 
we  can  know  nothing  with  certainty,  though  we 
may  suppose  that  it  arises  from  some  pain  that  is 
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felt  by  the  continuance  in  the  same  position,  be- 
cause we  feel,  in  after  life,  that  the  most  easy  posi- 
tion into  which  we  can  throw  the  body  is  easy 
only  for  a  time ;  and  that  perfect  quiescence,  if 
continued  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time,  becomes 
so  painful  that  we  are  forced  to  prefer  motion. 

MATILDA. 

The  very  yawning  and  stretching  of  the  indo- 
lent are  proofs  of  that. 

CHAELES. 

But  though  this  painful  feeling  might  produce 
motion,  I  do  not  see  how  the  child  could  thence 
obtain  a  knowledge  even  of  its  own  hands  and 
fingers. 

DE.   HEEBEET. 

If  the  child  move  its  little  hand  over  any  space, 
there  will  be  a  succession  of  muscular  feelings, 
the  commencement  of  which,  on  a  second  effort, 
will  lead  to  the  expectation  of  a  recurrence  of  the 
same  series,  upon  that  intuitive  principle  which  is 
the  very  foundation  of  reasoning;  and  if  this 
series  be  interrupted  by  the  hand  coming  in  con- 
tact with  any  other  substance,  a  new  feeling  will 
be  produced,  till,  by  a  number  of  these  little  expe- 
riences, the  child  will  become  acquainted  with  the 
surface  of  its  own  body,  and  with  the  other 
substances  that  interrupt  its  trains  of  muscular 
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feeliiig.  The  eye  too,  after  a  little  time,  becomes 
in  the  same  manner  sensible  to  the  changes  of 
light.  At  first  we  have  every  reason  to  conclude 
that  the  experience  of  the  hand,  or  rather  of  the 
muscular  feeling,  and  that  of  the  eye,  are  quite 
distinct;  for  we  find,  that  after  the  child  has 
begun  to  notice  and  to  grasp,  the  eye  and  the 
hand  do  not  immediately  obey  each  other,  but  the 
child  will  attempt  to  grasp  at  that  which  is  not 
within  its  reach,  and  miss  that  which  is.  Nay, 
in  what  we  may  regard  as  the  very  simplest  case 
-<-«n  attempt  to  grasp  the  one  hand  with  the 
other,  when  they  are  bodi  in  sight,  the  child  will 
err  till  after  many  trials.  Indeed  it  cannot  be 
otherwise,  for  there  is  a  very  nice  point  in  reaaoii- 
ing  to  be  settled  before  an  accurate  knowledge  be 
obtained  of  the  most  simple  and  familiar  exten- 
sion. TJ^e  succession  of  feelings  have  to  be 
adjusted  to  the  time  in  which  they  take  place ; 
and  this,  even  in  after  life,  is  by  no  means  an  easy 
or  a  certain  matter.  If  we  travel  a  distance  on 
foot,  weary  and  fatigued,  it  seems  much  longer 
than  if  we  rolled  swiftly  over  it  in  a  carriage ;  or 
even  than  if  we  had  had  an  agreeable  companion 
to  beguile  the  tediousness  of  the  way. 

MABY. 

And  a  day  too  feels  much  longer  when  one  is 
idle  and  listless,  than  when  one  is  active  and  bust- 
ling. 
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CVAELK8. 

And  I  invariably  find,  that  the  day  which  ap- 
pears the  longest  in  passing,  is  the  shortest  in 
memory. 

DB.   HEEBKET. 

Then  if  we,  after  all  the  information  that  we 
have  obtained,  are  unable  to  know  the  length  either 
of  extension  or  of  time,  without  a  process  of  rea- 
soning, how  can  we  suppose  that  that  knowledge 
could  be  obtained  by  mere  sensation,  which  can 
convey  to  us  nothing  but  a  pleasure  or  a  pain, 
without  informing  us  of  the  existence  of  any  thing 
but  the  mind  ? 

CHAELES* 

I  think  I  can  so  far  understand  the  matter  now. 
The  means  by  which  we  acquire  knowledge  in 
those  early  stages  of  our  lives  which  we  do  not 
afterwards  remember,  are  precisdy  the  same  as 
those  by  which  we  extend  that  knowledge  after 
we  grow  up ;  and  that  we  could  no  move,  by  mere 
touch  alone,  tell  the  form  or  the  size  of  a  circuhir 
disc  of  any  substance,  than  we  could  by  mere 
touch  calculate  its  area  in  terms  of  the  diameter, 
or  find  out  whether  it  could  or  could  not  be  dis- 
solved in  a  certain  acid. 

DE.  HEEBEET. 

The  mere  Bensation-*-whether  tactual,  by  the 
.mem  application  of  the  bpdy  to  the  skin,  without 
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pressure :  or  muscular,  in  the  compression  of  our 
body,  or  the  interruption  of  a  motion --could  give 
us  no  information  that  there  were  a  body  touching 
the  skin,  or  impeding  the  motion,  if  we  had  not 
from  previous  experience  an  expectation  of  a  cer- 
tain train  of  feelings  which  we  felt  to  be  mter- 
rupted,  and  a  new  feeling  or  train  introduced  by 
the  touch  or  the  resistance  of  the  object. 

£DWARD. 

But  I  can,  instantly,  and  without  any  reasoning, 
tell  when  any  thing  is  applied  to  my  hand,  whether 
it  be  large  or  small,  rough  or  smooth^  solid  or 
liquid,  cold  or  warm. 

DR.    HERBERT. 

So  can  you  instantly  tell,  upon  hearing  a  note 
of  music,  if  you  happen  to  have  studied  that 
art,  whether  the  note  proceeds  from  a  flute  or  a 
harp;  or  when  a  flower  is  brought  sufficiently 
n^ar  for  your  smelling  it,  whether  that  flower  be 
a  rose  or  a  tulip :  and  yet  you  could  never  come 
at  any  knowledge  of  the  instrument  from  the 
mere  sound,  or  of  the  flower  from  the  scent. 

MARY. 

If  one  sense  cannot  inform  us  of  the  existence 
of  any  thing  external  of  the  mind,  I  do  not  see 
how  another  can.  The  external  process  is  the 
same  in  them  all.  A  certain  extension  of  the  ear 
comes'  in  contact  with  the  vibrating  air  in  hear- 
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ing ;  a  certain  portion  of  the  eye  comes  in  intact 
with  the  light  in  seeing ;  a  certain  portion  of  the 
organ  of  smell,  or  of  taste,  comes  in  contact  with 
'  the  external  cause  of  these  sensations.  Now,  as 
the  portion  of  the  organ  that  is  affected  in  any 
one  of  these,  must  have  some  shape,  as  well  as  that 
portion  of  the  skin  which  comes  in  contact  with  a 
body  in  touching ;  the  sensations  of  these  should 
have  figure,  and  we  should  be  able  to  hear  or  smell 
a  circle  or  a  triangle,  as  easily  as  discover  one  by 
mere  touch. 

DB.    HEEBEBT. 

In  one  instance  of  touch  without  experience 
and  reasoning,  we  are  precisely  in  the  same  con- 
dition as  in  the  case  of  the  other  senses.  The 
circle  and  the  triangle  are  compounds,  the  results 
of  certain  successions  of  perception,  and  stand  in 
nearly  the  same  relation  to  our  senses  of  touch' 
and  vision,  as  a  tune,  or  piece  of  music,  stands  to 
that  of  hearing. 

The  mind,  which  alone  is  sentient,  has  no 
quality  similar  to  those  of  matter.  It  is  not 
sonorous  when  we  hear  music  ;  three-cornered 
when  we  see,  or  feel,  or  think  of  a  triangle ; 
neither  can  we  ascribe  to  it  length,  or  hardness, 
or  softness,  or  any  one  of  those  qualities  which  are 
the  objects  of  its  compound  perceptions  ;  but  the 
connexion  in  which  we  have  invariably  found 
those  qualities,  which  experience  has  taught  us  to 
ascribe  to  matter  in  any  of  its  known  modifica- 

VOL.   II.  c 
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tions,  leadf  us  from  any  one  of  tbem  to  tke  rest, 
and  gives  us  our  notion  of  matter. 

CHABLE8« 

If  touch  gaye  us  any  knowledge  of  form  other 
than  as  a  certain  series  of  feelings,  and  were  not, 
in  its  individual  operations,  the  mere  sensation  of 
certain  resistances  that  vary  only  in  degree,  as 
sounds  vary  in  degree, — ^if,  for  instance,  the  mere 
touch  of  a  three-cornered  surface  gave  us  at  once, 
and  without  any  process  of  reasoning,  our  notion  of 
a  triangle, — ^then  we  should  all,  whether  we  had 
studied  geometry  or  not,  have  precisely  the  same 
notion  of  it — should  know,  for  Instance,  that  the 
sum  of  the  three  angles  must  in  all  cases  be  equal 
to  two  right  angles. 

Why  should  you  think  so,  Charles  ? 

CHAELES. 

It  is  the  conclusion  to  which  I  am  necessarily 
led,  by  the  consideration  of  our  other  senses.  In 
taste,  for  example,  sweet  is  equally  sweet,  salt 
equally  salt,  and  bitter  equally  bitter,  to  the  igno- 
rant and  the  learned.  We  cannot,  by  any  study 
or  analysis,  make  that  which  is  the  immediate 
causi^  of  sensation  there  any  plainer  than  it  is  to 
the  sense  of  those  that  never  once  thought  about 
thp  matter,  and  as  the  contact  with  the  hand  in 
touching  is  not  a  bit  more  intimate  than  that  with 
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the  tongue  in  tasting  (indeed  it  is  not  so  intimate, 
for  there  is  no  necessary  change  of  the  touched 
body  in  touching,  while  there  is  always  a  certain 
degree  of  solution  in  tasting),  we  can  see  no 
reason  why  a  cause,  which  is  of  a  similar  kind, 
and  not  greater,  should  be  followed,  by  not  only 
a  greater  effect,  but  by  an  effect  of  a  kind  alto- 
gether different. 

XDWABD. 

If  we  ascribe  the  knowledge  of  external  bodies 
to  the 'mere  sense  of  touch,  or  of  vision,  without 
any  operation  of  the  mind,  we  of  necessity  eon«- 
sider  them  as  the  mind— 4uid  thus  have  a  feeling 
mind  in  our  fingers,  and  a  seeing  one  in  our  eyes* 

DB.   HBBBEBT. 

That  is  what  they  who  hold  the  doctrine  (and 
when  you  come  to  read  the  books  that  have  been 
written  on  the  subject,  you  will  find,  that  they  are 
the  majority)  have  invariably,  though  uninten*^ 
tionally  done ; — they  have  mentalized  the  organs 
ct  the  senses,  in  order  to  prove  immediately  by 
them  the  existence  of  the  external  world ;  and 
having  done  this,  there  was  hardly  any  alternative 
but  that  they  should  materialize  the  mind. 

MATILPA* 

But  still  the  senses  are  necessary,  and  without 
them  we  could  not  have  been  in  possesrion  of  the 
information. 

c9 
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DB.  HEBBXBT. 

Nor  if  we  had  had  cmly  the  organs  of  the 
seases  without  the  mind,  could  we  have  had  the 
slightest  knowledge  of  the  external  world,  of  the 
organs  of  sense,  or  of  our  own  existence.  The 
light  falls  equally  upon  the  other  parts  of  the 
hee  or  body  as  upon  the  eye ;  and  the  vibratioiu 
of  the  air,  produced  by  a  sounding  body,  fall 
equally  upon  other  surfaces  as  upon  that  of  the 
internal  ear;  but  it  is  only  where  the  commu- 
nication with  the  mind  is  established,  and  while 
it  exists,  that  any  sensation,  or  any  consequent 
perception,  is  produced.  The  flash  of  the  goB 
falls  in  vain  upon  the  eye-ball  of  the  blind,  and 
the  deaf  hear  not  the  roar  of  artillery. 

MARY. 

Then  we  may  consider  the  mind  as  the  work- 
man— ^the  carpenter,  for  instance, — and  the  organs 
of  sensation  and  motion  in  the  body  as  the  tools^ 
without  which  he  could  not  work,  and  Tarying 
which,  he  might  work  better  or  worse,  accord- 
ing as  they  were  improved  or  injured ;  but  the 
finest  tool  would  be  of  no  use  without  the  car- 
penter. 

EDWARD. 

And  the  carpenter  must  also  learn  his  trade; 
no  man  is  bom  with  a  knowledge  of  the  use  of 
saws  or  axes,  or  even  than  there  are  such  tools  in 
existence. 
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DB.   HEBBEaX. 

The  analogy  is  not  a  bad  one ;  and  though  ana- 
logies are  not  proofs,  they  are  illustrations.  We 
must  educate  the  intellectual  carpenter---or  rather 
he  educates  himself  before  he  learns  our  language, 
and  we  can  communicate  with  him — in  the  know- 
ledge of  his  tools,  and  in  the  use  of  them,  before 
he  can  fashion  for  himself  the  fabric  of  know- 
ledge. 

MABY. 

In  considering  how  we  acquire  knowledge  by 
the  eye,  which  is  the  sense  which  gives  us  the 
most  immediate  perception  of  external  things,  We 
must  consider  that  organ  as  educated,  before  we 
can  communicate  our  thoughts. 

I)B.  HEBBEBT. 

No  question  of  it ;  the  mere  presence  of  light 
in  contact  with  the  retina,  or  expanded  portion  of 
the  optic  nerve,  which  is  all  the  physical  act  of 
vision,  could  not  in  itself  produce  so  strong  a 
feeling  as  the  laceration  or  burning  of  the  finger. 
The  light  that  thus  falls  upon  the  retina,  must  be 
very  small  in  quantity,  and  yet  in  all  the  variety 
of  its  colours,  and  the  modification  of  their  parts 
and  tones,  that  f^ive  us  the  perceptions  of  colour, 
and  form,  and  distance,  and  stillness,  and  motion, 
the  sensation  is  so  immediate,  that  we  feel  no 
pause  between  the  opening  of  the  eyes  and  the 
perception  of  whatever  is  before  them. 


CHAKLE8* 

But  the  ddmr  animalB,  to  wfaidi  we  do  not 
attribute  mind,  tae  extenud  objcfcts  in  the  same 
manner  as  we  do. 

OB.  HERBERT. 

That  thej  see  thos^  objects,  we  calinot  deny ; 
but  theif  pereeptiotis  are  totally  different  from 
ours.  We  do  not  find  that  the  dog,  for  ill  his 
acuteness  of.  scent,  pays  the  least  attention  to  per- 
fumes ;  for,  if  he  be  hungry,  he  will  leave  the 
choicest  parterre^  in  quest  of  carrion ;  neither  do 
We  find  that  any  of  the  animals  kre  affected  bj 
right,  unless  that  right  be  connected  in  some  vaj 
With  their  own  eidstence,  or  that  of  their  prey,  or 
their  kind,  or  their  enemies.  That  their  experi- 
ence makes  them  more  expert  in  the  art  of  self- 
preservation,  we  cannot  doubt,  but  it  never  be- 
comes ev^  of  th&  kind  to  which  we  give  the  name 
of  sciefite  or  kncm^ledge.  iTbe  wisest  anitnal  that 
ever  existed^  never  gave  the  least  indication  that 
he  knew  the  difference  between  blue  and  yelloir, 
or  between  a  circle  and  a  triangle.  They  evidently 
feel  pain  and  {Measure  in  the  ^anle  way  that  we 
have  those  feelings  in  our  bodies ;  and  even  in 
those  artificial  trainings  to  which  they  have  been 
objected,  a  very  little  analysis  enables  us  to 
trace  them  to  modifications  of  those  instincts 
Which  are  essential  for  their  pf'eservation.  They 
perform  the  tricks  that  they  have  been  taught, 
only  because  the  performance  has  become  asso- 
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with  food  Of  careuing,  And  the  omiieioii 
with  hunger  or  blows. 

EDWARD. 

And  it  is  only  as  associating  with  man  that  th^y 
perfonn  their  tricks.  Little  Shock,  that  Matilda 
taught  to  dance,  never  once  shows  off  his  dancing 
as  a  recommendation  to  the  notice  of  othet 
dogs. 

DE.    HEBBKBT. 

Yes,  in  eveify  6ASe  of  animal  trainings  jrou  will 
find  that  the  original  means  has  always  been  an 
appeal  to  those  instincts  which  are  necessary  for 
the  presei'vation  of  the  animal^  and  that  the  arts 
are  never  repeated  but  to  win  favour  with  man. 
The  little  dog  that  has  been  taught  to  dance  for 
his  bread  and  butter  in  the  house,  forgets  his 
dancing,  and  attempts  to  catch  birds,  the  moment 
he  gets  into  the  shrubbery  ;  and  we  have  no  more 
reason  to  conclude  that  the  dog,  which  we  train, 
has  science  in  that  which  he  does,  than  that  the 
hop,  or  the  convolvulus,  which  we  train  to  a  pole, 
has  science,  because  it  mounts  up  in  a  spiral,  and 
twines  its  successive  folds  all  in  the  same  direction. 
That  instinct  which  makes  the  trees  put  dn  thetl: 
leaves  in  springs  and  shake  them  off  before  the 
frost  of  winter,  is  every  way  as  wonderful,  and  not 
more  different  from  the  operation  of  intellect  than 
the  sagacity  of  the  dog  ot  of  the  elephant ;  and  the 
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growth  and  reDoyatioii  of  our  bodies  are  every  way 
as  wonderful,  as  that  certam  portions  of  the  sur- 
face of  them  should  be  differently  affected  by 
external  causes  that  do  not  affsct  other  parts. 
But  though  the  growth  of  the  body  and  -the 
instincts  of  animals  be  incomprehensible,  as  well 
as  the  nature  of  the  mind,  we  must  not  thence 
confound  them  with  each  other.  Our  utter  igno- 
rance of  any  number  of  subjects,  does  not  establish 
any  similarity  among  them ;  for  utter  ignorance 
furnishes  us  with  nothing  that  we  can  either 
affirm  or  deny.  We  feel  the  mind  in  that  innate 
and  instinctive  feeling  of  our  existence  which  is 
tacitly  taken  for  granted  in  our  very  attempts  to 
deny  it ;  we  see  it  in  the  instruction  which  one 
man  gives  to  another,  either  by  signs  or  by 
language ;  and  we  read  it  in  those  accumulated 
volumes  of  thoughts,  which,  as  we  formerly  had 
occasion  to  mention,  n^akes  us,  at  any  moment  we 
please,  tenants  of  all  space,  and  contemporaries 
with  every  age.  When  we  find  one  dog  enkin- 
dling the  valour  of  another,  by  recounting  to  him 
the  deeds  of  his  ancestors,  or  schooling  him  in  any 
of  the  sciences,  then,  but  not  till  then,  we  may 
institute  a  comparison  between  the  knowledge  of 
man,  which  is,  in  every  instance,  the  result  of 
experience,  and  that  of  the  other  animals,  which 
is  a  mere  instinct,  and  not  more  dependent  upon 
reasoning  than  the  vegetation  of  a  seed  in  water, 
and  its  ceasing  to  grow  when  plunged  into  mer- 
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eury,    or    when    the  water    and    it  have    been 
boiled. 

CHARLES. 

Then  the  possession  of  senses  by  the  other 
animals,  and  senses  which  require  less  cultivation 
and  practice  than  ours,  till  they  become  perfect,  is 
no  argument  for  the  existence  of  an  immaterial 
and  immortal  spirit  in  them :  neither  is  it  any 
argument  for  the  necessary  existence  of  such  a 
spirit  in  man,  in  addition  to  the  senses  of  the 
body— generally  diffused,  as  in  touch  or  feeling, 
or  confined  to  local  organs  as  in  the  other 
senses. 

DB.    HERBERT. 

Certainly  not ;  and  it  has  been  with  a  view  to 
prevent  your  confounding  the  corporeal  process  in 
sensation,  with  the  perception  of  the  sentient  mind, 
which  turns  each  of  those  perceptions  to  an  element 
of  future  knowledge,  that  I  have  detained  you  so 
long  on  this  part  of  the  subject ;  and  I  have  done 
so,  chiefly,  because  this  is  the  source  of  the  greater 
part  of  that  scepticism,  both  in  philosophy  and  in 
religion,  which  is  much  too  prevalent  among  those 
who  have  learned  to  speak  without  learning  to 
reason. 

MATILDA. 

It  is  singular  that  anybody  should  doubt  the 
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Mtistedce  of  that  which  ihej  can  Ate  with  their 
eyes,  or  touch  with  their  fingers. 

DS.  HERBEST. 

It  was  just  by  itssuming,  for  there  was  not  even 
a  shadow  of  proof  of  the  assumption,  that  the  per^ 
ception  of  the  mind  was  analogous  to  the  si^t  of 
the  eye — that  is,  the  varied  light  falling  upon  the 
retina  in  vision, — or  the  touch  of  the  finger— the 
application  of  a  rough  or  a  smooth,  a  circular  or 
an  angular  surface  to  it, — ^that  they  were  led  into 
the  error.  Leaving  out  the  consideration  that  the 
eye  does  not  convey  the  knowledge  of  anything 
external  to  the  mind,  until  there  has  been  a  cer- 
tain process  of  reasoning  and  experience,  by  which 
the  return  of  the  same  sensation  in  the  organ  is 
accompanied  with  the  suggestion  of  the  presence 
of  the  object  which  experience  has  associated  with 
it,  they  were  reduced  to  two  alternatives,— cither 
at  once  to  materialize  the  mind,  and  make  it 
nothing  but  the  senses  of  the  body ;  or  divide  the 
single  mental  state  into  two  acts  of  the  mind,  sen- 
sation and  perception. 

CHARLES. 

As  I  am  sensible  of  an  odour,  and  I  percevoe 
that  it  is  the  odour  of  a  rose ;  pr  I  am  sensible  of 
a  figure,  and  I  perceive  that  it  is  a  board  in 
the  shape  of  a  triangle  or  a  circle ;  is  not  this  the 
very  same  error,  as  when  we  say  we  have  thonffhtf 
and  the  consciousness  of  thought  ? 


DE.   H&UBKRT. 

Not  Yery  different  fVom^it,  although  not  pire« 
cisely  the  same  $  for  the  conBoioUBness  is  with  the 
thought,  or  rather  the  very  thought  itself,  whe- 
ther that  thought  be  an  external  or  an  intepial 
affection  of  the  mind ;  while  that  to  wluch  tb^ 
gave  the  name  of  perception,  as  an  immediate  con«> 
sequence  of  sensation, — ^is  a  result  of  experience  4 
and  the  same  state  of  the  organ,  and  consequently 
the  very  same  state  of  mind,  as  an  individual 
instance,  might  have  taken  place-— nay,  might,  in 
the' first  useof  theorgan,  have  taken  place^^without 
the  association  or  suggestion  of  an  external  object, 
to  which  the  name  of  perception  is  given. 

XDWABD. 

But  since,  in  this  way,  we  should  have  two 
ways  of  getting  a  knowledge  of  a  figure,  one  by 
seeing  it,  and  another  by  feeling  it,  would  we  not 
be  puzzled  which  of  the  senses  to  believe  ?  If  I 
hold  my  finger  up  near  my  eye,  it  seems  taller 
than  the  tree  or  the  steeple ;  and  yet  if  I  were  to 
apply  it  to  either  of  them,  it  would  cover  but  a 
very  small  portion. 

DK.   HKRBEBT. 

No  doubt  of  it.  This  division  of  perception 
into  visual  and  tactual,  led  to  a  division  of  the 
object  into  visible  figure,  and  tangible  figure,  and 
thus  made  every  one  object  that  we  could  both  see 
and  handle,  two*    Besides  the  tangible  tree  or 
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steeple,  which  we  could  touch,  or  climb,  or  mea- 
sure with  a  line,  and  to  which  they  gave  a  per- 
manence, both  of  figure  and  magnitude,  unless 
when  a  physical  change  had  taken  place  in  it, 
there  was  a  coexistent  visible  figure,  always  small 
enough  for  getting  in  at  the  pupil  of  the  eye  and 
impinging  upon  the  retina,  and  which  was  not 
only  thus  small,  but  admitted  of  endless  varieties 
of  magnitude,  according  to  the  distance  from  the 
eye.  The  imagination  of  this  small  and  intactible 
figure,  distinct  both  from  matter  and  mind,  im- 
pinging on  the  retina  of  every  eye  that  was  turned 
to  the  object,  and  remaining  in  every  mind  that 
had  once  perceived  and  remembered  the  perception 
of  it,  has  been  the  subject  of  more  keen  disputa- 
tions, and  has  led  to  the  formation  and  the  over- 
throw of  more  theories, — has  occasioned  more  waste 
of  time,  and  led  to  more  mistakes  and  errors, — ^than 
the  study  of  all  the  real  objects  that  are  within  the 
scope  of  human  knowledge.  Those  imaginary 
existences,  in  addition  to  every  thing  that  reallj 
exists,  have,  under  the  successive  names  of  phan- 
tasms, images,  films,  and  ideas,  at  times  attempted 
to  conquer  the  real  world,  and  people  the  void 
with  their  own  nonentity.  These  errors  are  for- 
tunately, however,  peculiar  to  the  learned,  and  by 
them  introduced  only  into  their  speculations.  K 
a  plain  man  gets  the  tangible  loaf  of  bread,  which 
experience  has  instructed  him  will  appease  hi* 
hunger,  he  never  troubles  himself  about  the  visi- 
ble form  ;  for  he,  unfortunately,  has  found  out  by 
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the  same  experience,  that  if  it  be  light,  and  the 
visible  form  do  not  meet  his  eyes,  the  tangible 
form  will  not  satisfy  his  hunger. 

MAEY. 

If  we  had  the  knowledge  of  external  things 
from  the  mere  effort  on  the  eye,  without  any  pro- 
cess of  reasoning,  would  not  one  eye  be  enough ; 
or  rather,  would  not  two  eyes  give  us  double  vision  ? 

DE.    HEEBBET. 

That  has  been  supposed ;  and  if  the  eye  alone 
were  concerned  in  the  knowledge  that  we  derive 
by  the  suggestions  that  accompany  vision,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  it  would. 

EDWAED. 

I  can  see  double  whenever  I  please,  for  I  have 
only  to  press  one  of  my  eye- balls  a  little  aside. 

BE.  HKEBEET. 

That  only  proves  that  you  can  see  with  both 
eyes,  and  that  by  the  'pressure  you  put  them  in  a 
position  with  regard  to  each  other,  with  which 
you  are  not  familiar.  If  your  eyes  are  parallel, 
you  by  the  pressure  make  them  squint,  and  the 
light  from  the  object  falls  upon  a  different  part  of 
the  one  than  it  has  been  accustomed  to  fall,  while 
it  falls  on  the  same  part  of  the  other.  If,  how- 
ever, you  had  been  a  constant  squinter,  an  attempt 
to  alter  the  eyes,  so  as  to  make  them  parallel, 
would  have  produced  the  very  same  effect. 
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cHAmLies. 
I  ean  utidentiuid  it;  we  perceive  tnodon,  by 
the  motion  of  the  light  on  the  retina ;  and,  unless 
by  experience,  we  could  not  tell  whether  that 
were  the  motion  of  the  object  or  the  eye  ;  and 
even  with  our  experience,  if  I  look  hastily  to  one 
side,  in  running  or  in  riding,  the  objects  that  I 
know  to  be  fixed  on  the  ground  seem  running  in 
the  opposite  direction.  Now,  by  pressing  upon 
the  one  eye,  so  as  to  produce  motion  in  it,  while 
the  other  remains  fixed  upon  any  steady  object, 
that  object,  as  seen  by  the  eye  that  is  moved,  will 
appear  as  in  motion ;  and  if  I  keep  the  eye  in  any 
position  but  that  to  which  it  would  assume,  the 
object  will  to  that  eye  appear  in  a  different  position 
from  that  in  which  it  appears  to  the  other. 

DR,    HEEBERT. 

All  these  are  but  so  many  more  proofs  that 
figure  and  position  are  not  the  results  of  immediate 
and  instinctive  perception  by  the  eye,  as  a  sentient 
organ;  but  that  they  are  the  results  of  former 
experience. 

EDWARD. 

And  yet  there  is  an  image  or  picture,  formed 
upon  the  retina,  of  all  that  is  before  the  eye  in 
seeing. 

DB.    HERBERT. 

That  image,  Edward,  as  has  been  the  case  with 
all .  images,  however  made  or  for   what   reality, 
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toever  they  Hrere  substituted,  has  led  the  believer 
in  it  away  from  the  true  faith.  We  have  seen 
in  our  optical  studies,  that  images  may  be  formed 
with  equal  perfection  in  any  instrument,  in  which 
the  light  is  let  into  a  dark  place,  through  a  lens 
of  a  construction  similar  to  the  natural  lens  in  the 
eye ;  we  have  seen  similar  images  formed  in  the 
light  upon  white  paper,  by  bending  the  light  to  a 
right  angle,  in  the  prism  of  a  camera  ItMida ; 
and  there  is  hardly  a  being  that  lives,  and  has 
not  seen  similar  images,  reflected  from  smooth 
surfaces,  such  as  that  of  a  mirror,  or  the  surface 
of  still  water. 

EDWARP. 

But  we  have  been  told  that  the  coat  of  the  eye 
continues  to  produce  this  image  after  the  eye  is 
dead,  removed  from  its  place,  and  all  the  covering 
behind  the  retina  dissected  away. 

MABY. 

That  is  a  proof,  Edward,  that  seeing  is  some* 
thing  different  from  the  image.  The  eye  in  the 
state  you  mention,  does  not  see,  neither  does  the 
camera  obscura,  or  the  mirror,  or  the  lake. 

DB.    HERBERT. 

That  the  external  process  in  the  sensation  of  vision 
depends  in  some  way  or  other  on  the  eye,  we  must 
admit ;  because  the  destruction  of  the  eye  destroys 
it ;  but  that  the  sensation^  even  as  excited  in  the 
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menrous  extension,  far  less  as  referable  to  the  mind 
is,  in  any  way  that  we  can  explain,  connected  with 
the  image,  we  have  no  evidence  that  would  warrant 
us  to  conclude,  and  no  analogy  that  would  lead  us 
to  conjecture. 

Thus  in  all  the  external  affections,  from  what 
sense  soever  they  may  arise,  there  is  nothing  ori- 
ginally apart  from  the  mere  sensation ;  and  with- 
out the  exercise  of  the  mind  we  should  remain  for 
ever  ignorant,  not  only  of  the  existence  of  the 
external  world,  but  of  our  own  bodies,  which,  con- 
sidered with  reference  to  the  mind,  are  just  as 
much  external  as  the  flowers  in  the  field  or  the 
stars  in  the  sky.  Our  knowledge  of  any  one  of 
them  is  just  as  experimental  as  of  any  other ;  and 
the  only  difference  is,  that  we  become  first  and 
most  intimately  acquainted  with  those  that  come 
first  and  most  frequently  under  our  notice.  Thus, 
while  its  successive  states  are  all  that  we  know  of 
the  mind — ^that  is,  all  that  the  mind  knows  of 
itself,  to  the  mind,  that  is,  to  us,  there  is  no 
knowledge  but  the  states  of  the  mind  itself.  Of 
these  there  is  probably  not  one,  even  the  most 
simple  and  familiar,  but  is  complex  in  itself,  and, 
if  it  amount  to  any  thing  to  which  we  can  give  the 
name  of  knowledge,  is  a  link  in  many  trains  of 
successive  thought,  a  consequent  of  many  antece- 
dents, the  recurrence  of  any  one  of  which  may 
make  it  again  recur,  with  the  same  invariable  and 
unbroken  certainty,  that  day  and  night  return,  and 
the  seasons  revolve. 
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CHABLE8. 

But  Still  the  senses  are  to  us  the  sources  of 
many  and  exquisite  pleasures.  If  all  had  been 
scentless  and  tasteless,  and  without  sound,  or 
resistance,  or  light,  we  might  as  well  not  have 
been :  the  oyster  in  his  shell  would  have  been  an 
epicure  compared  with  us. 

DR.  HERBERT. 

I  readily  concede  the  happiness,  Charles.  As 
connected  with  everything  that  is  essential  to  us 
as  animated  beings,  or  delightful  to  us  in  the 
associations,  and  connexions,  and  occupations  of 
life,  we  live  only  in  sensation :  for  sensation  is 
only  another  name  for  life,  and  the  final  cessation 
of  sensation  is  all  that  we  can  mean  by  death,  the 
dissolution  of  the  mind  being  a  contradiction  in 
language.  Then,  the  desires  and  emotions  that 
spring  up  and  blend  with  our  sensations,  keeping 
the  mind  ever  active,  the  wish  of  the  future  ever 
alive,  and  hope  ever  on  the  wing,  produce  a 
variety  so  charming,  that,  while  the  mind  retains 
its  power  of  thought,  and  its  connexion  with,  and 
controul  over,  the  actions  of  the  body,  the  severest 
reverse  is  never  ruin,  nor  the  very  extreme  of 
pain  unmingled  with  pleasure.  The  captive  chief, 
whose  army  has  been  utterly  discomfited,  or 
who  has  been  deserted  by  it  in  the  moment  of 
extremity,  may,  as  he  lies  in  fetters  within  the 
cold  dark  dungeon,  with  his  death- wound  rankling, 
or  the  certainty  that  the  dawn  of  the  morning  is 
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to  bring  him  to  an  ignominious  death,— even  he,  in 
this  extremity^  may  revert  to  the  fields  of  his 
former  victories,  and  riot  in  all  the  bustle  of  the 
Strife,  and  all  the  pride  of  conquest ;  atid  he  may 
tdke  strong  hold  on  hope,  forget  the  fetters,  the 
dungeon,  the  wound,  and  the  approaching  fate, 
and  spring  forward  to  new  conquests  over  those 
whose  captive  he  is,  and  feel  that  he  is  mightier 
and  more  invincible  in  chains  or  at  the  scaffold 
than  they  are  in  the  possession  of  victory  and  the 
plenitude  of  power.      Who  can  deny  that  tho^ 
mental  arousings  in  the  depth  of  external  bereave- 
ment---those  triumphs  over  the  world  and  oVer 
fate^-^-are  gleams  of  an  immortality  which  shall  sur- 
vive the  vicissitudes  of  time — demonstrations  of 
spirit  in  mail,  avei  which  not  the  extreme  of  Inis- 
fortune  and  suffering,  or  death  itself,  caii  have 
any  power  ?   Nor  ate  they  the  portion  only  of  the 
accomplished  and  the  wise ;  for  they  are  common 
to  human  nature  in  its  rudest  as  well  as  its  ntost 
highly  cultivated  states ;  and  the  American  Indian^ 
while  he  raises  his  death-song,  and  recounts  the 
valorous  deeds  of  himself  and  his   tribe,   meets 
death  with  the  same  resolution  as  if  he  were  a 

« 

Socrates  or  a  Seneca. 

CHARLES. 

Then,  the  way  in  which  some  of  our  feelings  are 
modified  by  other  feelings,  becomes  one  of  the 
most  important  branches  of  the  philosophy  of  the 
mind. 
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tU.  HEKBSRT. 

Fuither  thto  th^  inquiry  irhetheir  the  xniiid  be 
ot  be  hot  the  body,  or  subject  to  the  sftme  changes 
fts  matter,  which  is  the  chief  part  of  the  inquiry 
to  Which  we  have  yet  alluded,  the  whole  physiology 
of  the  mihd,  and  all  its  applications  to  the  conduct 
at  man  as  a  rational  and  accountable  bein;^,  is 
little  else  than  an  inquiry  into  the  manner  In  which 
the  feelings  modify  each  other ;  and  though  those 
modifying  feelings  be  all,  strictly  speaking,  internal 
affections,  yet  as  they  modify  the  external  affectioiis 
to  which  we  have  been  directing  our  attention,  the 
more  remarkable  of  these  require  to  be  noticed 
before  we  proceed  to  the  internal  analysis.  The 
causes  of  those  sensations  which  we  have  hitherto 
considered,  produce  their  effects  without  any  im- 
mediately preceding  feeling,  on  our  part,  in  which 
we  can  trace  them  as  having  mingled. 

MARY. 

But  they  may  also  be  accompanied  with,  or  pre- 
ceded or  followed  by,  other  feelings ;— <is  I  may 
see  a  rose  when  I  am  or  have  been  desiring  to  see 
it :  or  having  seen  it,  I  may  wish  to  pull  it,  or  that 
a  flower  so  beautiful  were  exempted  from  decay. 
I  may  have  the  wish,  the  desire,  to  pull  the  rose 
without  the  will ;  or  I  might  have  both  ;  or  I  may 
simply  attend  to  the  rose,  without  any  wish  about 
the  matter. 

])R.    kllbBfiRT. 

Inhere  is  no  doubt  that  the  perceptions  which 
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are  giyen  us  through  the  medium  of  the  organs  of 
ioiBation,  may,  with  reference  to  the  very  same 
external  cause,  be  far  more  stnmg  under  obtain 
drcumatances  than  others ;  and  that  those  circum- 
Btances  which  strengthen  or  weaken  the  perception 
of  external  objects,  may  arise  either  from  the  state 
that  we  are  in,  as  regards  ourselves,  or  from  the 
state  of  other  causes  of  excitement  around  us. 
Pain  or  pleasure,  or  occupation  of  any  kind,  or 
even  the  exhaustion  of  fatigue,  may  make  that 
produce  little  impression,  which,  in  another  state, 
would  have  affected  us  more  strongly  ;  and,  in  like 
manner,  an  external  object  may  pass  almost  un- 
heeded in  a  crowd  of  objects  that  are  more  attract- 
ive, which,  alone,  would  have  produced  a  far  more 
vivid  perception. 

CHAELES. 

Anything,  whether  it  tend  to  make  that  which  is 
before  us  the  most  striking  and  conspicuous  object, 
or  the  object  which  we  desire  the  most,  will  in  that 
way  render  the  affection  produced  by  the  object 
more  vivid. 

nk.  HERBERT. 

The  feeling,  whether  you  call  it  a  wish  or  a 
will,  or  simple  attention,  is  still  of  a  similar  kind ;  a 
new  state  of  mind  to  which  we  may  give  the  general 
name  of  desire — the  most  varied,  the  most  impor- 
tant, and  the  most  frequent  of  our  intellectual 
states — the  state  which  is  always  intermediate 
between  a  pleasure  or  a  pain  that  is  felt,  and  the 
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other  state  to  which  we  look  forward,  as  involving 
a  contrast  or  an  antidote.  There  is  no  such  thing 
as  the  willj  as  a  power  of  the  mind,  or  as  any  thing 
different  from  the  mind  itself,  in  that  state  to  which 
we  give  the  name  of  willing.  ^^  I  have  the  will  to 
lift  inj  arm,^  means  nothing  more  than  that  ^*  I 
am  willing  to  lift  my  arm/^  that  is,  that  my  mind 
is  in  a  state  of  which  I  know  and  believe  the 
immediate  consequence  will  be  the  lifting  of  my 
arm. 

MATILDA. 

Then,  if  we  have  no  will,  why  should  we  talk  so 
confidently  about  it— as  having  a  will  to  do  one 
thing,  and  no  will  to  do  another  ? 

DB.    HEBBEBT. 

Just  for  the  same  reason  that  we  talk  about  con- 
sciousness, and  memory,  and  understanding,  and 
judgment,  as  different  from  the  mind  itself,  in 
those  states  to  which  we  give  the  names  of  know- 
ing, and  remembering,  and  understanding,  and 
judging,— an  unobserved  tendency  to  regard  the^ 
mind  as  being  similar  to  matter,  and  to  find  a 
distinct  quality  in  it  as  the  explanation  of  every 
state,  just  as  we  speak  of  sharpness  in  that  which 
cuts,  or  heat  in  that  which  warms.  When  we 
make  a  classification  of  the  states  or  ohenomena  of 
the  mind,  we  cannot  accompany  that  with  an 
actual  analysis  and  separation  of  parts ;  and, 
therefore,  though  we  may  speak  of  sensations,  or 
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inlenud  intelleotual  states,  as  ha'viiig  relation  only 
to  ]uiowledge»  and  none  to  those  emoticHis  which 
are  pleasurable  or  painful,  ve  are  never  able  to 
oiake  the  ccNrresponding  sepsration  in  the  process 
of  thought  itself*  It  will  mipgle  even  with  our 
external  affections ;  and  though  we  are  sometimes 
able  to  trace  the  chain  of  conne^on  by  w)iicb  it 
comes,  even  that  is  not  always  in  our  power ;  and 
thus,  though  it  would  be  an  absuirdity  tQ  say  that 
we  do  not  will,  when  we  are  willing,  we  do  not 
will  the  state  that  is  the  immediate  antec^edent 
-—the  cause  why  will  may  be  with  the  perception 
or  the  internal  suggestion. 

MABY. 

Desire  and  will  must  be  different ;  for  I  can 
desire  anything,  however  impossible,  such  as  to 
fly,  or  to  be  in  two  or  three  places  at  the  same 
time ;  but  I  cannot  be  said  to  will  that  ^  whioh  I 
do  not  see  the  possibility. 

DB.   HEBBEI^T. 

That  is  pretty  nearly  the  distinction,  Mary. 
Will  is  desire,  with  the  confident  anticipation  that 
the  desired  result  is  to  follow. 

CHABLES. 

And  the  only  ground  that  there  can  be  for  that 
anticipation  is  the  former  experience;  and  that 
would,  of  course,  remain,  if  some  unknown  ooeur- 
r«nce  had  cut  off  the  result ;  as  a  man  might  have 
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the  will  to  lift  a  bag  containing  a  hundred  weight 
ci  feathers,  which  he  had  formerly  lifted,  even 
though  the  contents  were  -changed  to  a  ton 
of  lead,  if  he  himself  were  uninformed  of  the 
change. 

Da.    HSaBERT. 

Precisely  so ;  and  if  he  knew  of  the  change,  and 
had  formerly  found  that  he  was  unable  to  lift  the 
ton  of  lead,  the  desire  to  do  so  would  cease  to  be 
a  will,  and  be  a  wish, — that  is,  a  desire  without 
any  knowledge  of  the  certainty  of  its  accomplish- 
ment. 

EDWAan. 

Then  we  cannot,  as  is  often  said,  have  the  will 
to  do,  and  not  the  power  P 

DB.  HSBBEBT, 

We  never  have  the  power  till  that  whieh  we 
wish  actually  takes  place,  for  that  is  the  power ; 
but  we  have  the  will  when  we  do  not  doubt  that 
we  shall  have  the  power,— *that  is,  that  what  we 
wish  for  will  take  place. 

CHAKLES. 

Then  a  wish  is  a  desire  that  some  event  should 
take  place,  without  any  belief  in  the  certainty ;  and 
a  will  is  a  similar  desire,  strengthened  by  a  belief, 
founded  upon  past  experience. 
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But  it  is  singular  that,  from  a  state  of  nund  that 
may  be  considered  to  arise  bom  many  sensations 
that  occur  together,  as  when  I  hear  a  number  of 
instruments  playing  in  concert,  or  examine  a  nose- 
gay, composed  of  many  flowers,  my  thoughts 
should  be  turned  chiefly  to  one,  as  to  the  bassoon 
in  the  band,  or  the  rose  in  the  nosegay  ;  and  that 
my  thoughts  should  thereby  be  carried  away  alto- 
gether from  the  band  to  a  solo  on  the  bassoon — the 
song  of  which  that  solo  was  the  air — ^the  poet  by 
whom  the  song  was  composed,  or,  perhaps,  poetry 
in  general,  or  from  the  nosegay  to  the  rose — thence 
to  a  particular  rose-tree  in  our  own  garden — from 
that  to  the  garden  itself — ^thence  to  the  house,  and 
the  pleasure  of  home. 

DR.  HERBERT. 

When  we  go  earnestly,  and  without  prejudice, 
in  quest  of  truth,  we  often  find  it  where  we  would 
little  expect.  In  this  very  susceptibility  of  the 
mind  to  attend  to  one  portion  of  the  complex  sen- 
sation rather  than  equally  to  the  whole,  we  have  an 
additional  proof  of  that  indivisilHlity  of  the  mind, 
which  is  at  once  the  philosophical  proof  of  its 
existence,  as  different  from  matter,  and  the  founda- 
tion of  our  dearest  and  most  permanent  hopes. 
Any  sensation  is  always  the  most  vivid  when  it 
comes  alone :  we  hear  better  in  the  stillness  of  the 
night  than  in  the  hum  and  bustle  of  the  day ;  we 
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catch  the  perfupie  of  any  one  flower  better,  when 
there  is  no  breeze,  than  when  the  sionn.  is  roaring 
through  every  tree  and  bending  every  twig ;  and  we 
8ee  any  one  object  more  distinctly  when  we  confine 
our  vision  to  that,  by  a  tube,  a  piece  of  paper 
rolled  up,  or  even  by  looking  through  our  hand* 
Now,  in  any  complex  state  of  the  mind,  whether, 
of  external  or  internal  aifection,  as  our  perception 
of  the  whole  compound  is  less  vivid  than  if  we 
perceived  only  one  part  of  it,  so  some  parts  of  it 
must  be  more  familiar  to  our  former  experience 
and  trains  of  thought,  than  others ;  and  the  re^. 
membrances  of  thpse  former  experiences  will  arise, 
and,  from  the  more  vivid  impression  that  they 
impart,  clothe  that  part  with  desire  or  will— -end 
by  the  suggestions  of  association,  lead  one  persqn 
to  one  train,  and  another  to  another,  from  that 
complex  state,  which,  without  regarding  former 
habits  and  associations,  is  the  same  in  them  all.  It 
is  thus,  that  those  states  of  mind,  to  which  the 
names  of  attention,  and  will,  and  the  desires,  h^ye 
been  given,  and  which  have  been  very  ynphiloso- 
phically  and  improperly  called  separate  powers,  or 
faculties,  form,  as  it  were,  the  connecting  links 
that  blend  our  sensations,  our  internal  afiection$, 
iM^d  our  actions,  into  continuous  successions, 

* 

CHARLES. 

But  surely  we  can  pay  attention,  ean  be  willing 
pr  not  willing,  and  can  desire  or  ppt  desire  ? 

VOL.    II.  D 
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Dft.   HERBERT. 

That  we  can  do  all  these,  I  do  not  mean  to  deny. 
We  can  be  in  those  states ;  and  when  the  antecedent 
to  which  any  of  them  is  the  inYariable  consequent 
oomes,  Aher  in  an  external  or  an  internal  affec- 
tion, we  cannot  help  the  allusion,  or  the  will,  or 
die  desire.  But  we  must  not,  on  that  account, 
consider  them  as  separable  powers  of  the  mind 
They  are  merely  states,  and  when  the  mind  is  in 
any  of  them,  that  state  is,  for  the  time,  all  that 
we  know,  or  can  know,  of  the  mind,  just  as  mad 
as  any  other  state  in  which  the  mind  can  be.  As 
regards  the  mind  itself,  they  are  simple  states, 
because  the  mind  itself  is  simple;  though  <s 
regards  those  antecedent  states,  which  we  consider 
as  their  causes,  they  may  be  compound.  They 
are,  in  fact,  all  desires ;  differently  modified,  I 
admit;  but  still  nothing  but  desires;  and  when 
we  attend  to  and  analyze,  that  by  which  any  ct 
them  is  produced,  we  invariably  find  in  it  sonte- 
thing  which  accounts  for  the  existence  of  the 
desire.  Attention  is  generally  the  desire  of  know- 
ledge of  some  kind  or  other ;  and  Will  is  desire 
accompanied  by  the  belief  of  the  thing  desired. 
We  must  not  undervalue  the  states  to  which  we 
give  those  names,  any  more  than  any  other  of  our 
mental  states ;  but  we  must  not  take  them  out  of 
that  class  to  which  they  belong,  and  as  belonging 
to  which,  only,  we  can  understand  or  explain  them 
— the  successive  phenomena  of  the  mind. 
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CONVERSATION  XII. 

IMTEEKAL  AFFECTIOKS  OF  THE  MIND.— -GENE- 
EiiL  DIVISION — INTELLECTUAL  8TATES*-EM0- 
TIONS — SIMPLE  SUGGESTION — EELATIVB  BUG* 
OESTION. 


DB.   HEBBEBT. 

You  remember  what  we  were  to  consider  as  an 
internal  afFection  of  the  mind,  as  distinguished 
from  on  affection  that  is  external  P 

CHABLES. 

So  far  as  I  recollect  and  understand  the  subject, 
we  were  to  consider  as  external,  those  affections  of 
the  mind  which  are  connected  with  or  arise  imme- 
diately upon  sensation,  that  is  the  immediate 
presence  of  an  external  cause,  acting  upon  some 
part  of  the  body  that  is  sentient, — as  upon  the 
optic  nerve  in  vision,  upon  our  muscular  powers 
in  resistance,  or  upon  the  substance  of  the  body 

d2 
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generaUy  in  the  case  of  pain,  whether  preceded  by 
an  external  hurt  or  an  internal  derangement. 

EDWABD. 

And  though  we  are  to  consider  the  sentient 
state  of  mind  consequent  to  the  operation  of  any  of 
these  causes,  as  bemg  really  an  affection  of  the 
mind,  and  not  of  the  external  orgah ;  yet  we  are  to 
understand  that  the  knowledge  of  the  external 
cause  is  not  an  immediate  result  of  the  single  sen- 
sation, but  a  recollection  that  the  same  sensation 
has,  when  formerly  felt,  been  invariably  preceded 
by,  or  accompanied  with,  the  same  external  cause. 

DB.    HERBERT. 

You  remember  rightly;  and  if  we  succeed  as 
well  in  the  more  difficult  portion  of  our  inquiry 
which  is  yet  before  us,  we  shall  have  made  at  least 
some  progress  in  the  study  of  mental  physiology ; 
and  in  so  far,  by  a  knowledge  of  the  phenomeua  of 
our  minds,and  the  observed  laws  of  their  succession, 
prepared  ourselves  for  a  more  valuable  use  of  that 
most  essential  part  of  our  nature.  How  shall  we 
make  evea  an  imaginary  division  of  our  internal 
states  of  mind  ? 

MARY. 

,  I  can  feel  some  sort  of  division,  though  I  know 
not  well  how  to  give  a  name  to  it.  When  I  merely 
think,  without  reference  to  any  external  thing  actu- 
ally present,  I  sometimes  think,  and  do  no  more ; 
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mnd  at  other  times  I  both  think  and  feel.  In  the 
one  case  I  do  nothing  but  remember  or  know,  and 
in  the  other  I  may  be  so  much  aifected  by  that 
which  I  know  or  remember,  that  I  may  be  joyful 
or  sorrowful,  may  laugh  or  cry,  or  be  affected 
with  the  mere  thought,  just  as  much  as  I  would 
be  affected  by  a  real  occurrence. 

DR.  HERBERT. 

That  is  something  near  the  proper  division, 
Mary.  It  is  a  division  that  has  been  remarked 
from  the  earliest  period  at  which  we  have  any 
account  of  the  physiology  of  the  mind  as  a  branch 
of  study ;  but  it  is  a  division  more  easily  felt  in  the 
mind  itself  than  conveyed  or  even  named  to  others ; 
and  therefore  the  very  words  that  have  been  made 
use  of,  as  distinguishing  the  one  class  from  the 
other,  have  generally  been  the  sources  of  much  con- 
fusion and  many  errors.  Some  have  called  the 
phenomena  that  fall  under  the  class  which  you 
have  described  as  thinking  without  feeling,  the 
powers  of  the  understanding ;  and  the  other  class, 
those  in  which  feeling  mingles  with  and  modifies  the 
thought,  the  powers  of  the  will.  Others,  with  a 
difference  in  words,  but  the  same  obscurity  of 
meaning,  have  called  the  former  class  of  pheno- 
mena (for  they  are  all  phenomena,  and  not  powers) 
the  intellectual  powers,  and  the  latter  the  active 
powers.  But  as  the  mind  is  active  in  all  its  states, 
whether  of  external  or  internal  affection ;  and  as  the 
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miAd  understands  til  its  knowledge,  whether  the 
presence  of  that  knowledge  be  accompanied  or  fol- 
lowed by  emotion  or  not;  and,  farther,  as  that 
which  they  considered  as  the  will,  had  sometunes 
just  as  little  to  do  with  the  thought  accompanied  by 
emotion,  as  with  that  with  which  no  such  accompa- 
niment is  perceptible;  those  appdlations  always 
conveyed  either  more  or  less  than  was  intended  to  be 
expressed ;  and,  therefore,  the  use  of  them  inya- 
riably  introduced  a  confusion,  which  it  were  wise 
as  well  as  profitable  to  avoid. 

EDWARD. 

Then,  what  name  shail  we  get  to  call  them  by  ? 
for  even  a  bad  name  would  be  better  than  none ;  as 
a  name  is  a  short  memory,  and  may  suggk»t  all  the 
rest,  as  the  word  ^^  triangle^  puts  me  in  nindof  at 
least  twenty  propositions  in  the  Elements  of  Geo- 
metry, besides  a  vast  number  of  practictil  applica- 
tions. 

DB.  HEKBEKT. 

We  shall  make  use  of  some  names,  Edwiard ; 
and  that  we  may  not  be  responsible  for  their  aocu- 
rkcy  on  our  own  authority,  we  shall  adopt  those 
that  have  been  introduced  by  the  latest,  ^d,  in 
my  opinion,  the  clearest  and  best  authority  on  the 
subject — the  late  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  of  Edin- 
btirgh,  from  whose  writings  I  have  already  in- 
dulged you  with  a  quotation,  and  to  the  peHisal  of 
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whose  lectures  I  shall  most  earnestly  recommend 
you,  as  soon  as,  in  our  desultory  conversations,  we 
have,  as  it  were,  broken  the  ice  of  the  subject. 

MATILDA. 

And  what  are  the  names  that  he  gives  to  those 
divisions  which  were  mentioned  by  Mary,  and 
which  you  said  were  nearly  accurate  P 

DB.   HEBBEBT. 

They  are  exceedingly  simple : — -.the  first  he  terms 
Intellectual  states;  and  the  second.  Emotions — 
though  the  intellectual  state  and  the  emotion  may 
exist  together,  and  thus  make  a  more  complex 
affection  of  the  mind  than  that  which  takes  place 
in  mere  thought  without  emotion.  In  order  that 
we  may  simplify  the  inquiry  as  much  as  possible, 
we  shall  first  consider  the  intellectual  states,  and 
then  the  emotions.  In  this  limited  sense,  what 
are  we  strictly  to  understand  by  an  intellectual 
state  of  the  mind,  considered  as  internal  ? 

CHABLES. 

Any  thought  that  may  arise  in  my  mind,  with- 
out the  presence  of  an  external  object  or  event,  as 
the  subject  or  cause  of  that  thought ;  and  that 
thought  will  be  a  purely  intellectual  state,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  an  emotion,  when  it  is  unaccom- 
panied by  any  of  those  states  which  we  call  joy  or 
grief,  hope  or  despair,  satisfaction  or  disappoint- 
ment»  or  any  other  that  may  give  me  a  mental  feel- 
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ing  of  pleasure  or  pain,  which  my  experiaice  does 

not  justify   me    in    attributing    to  an  external 
cause. 

DR.  HE&BEllT. 

And  whether  do  you  think  that  the  intetnal 
intellectual  states^  which  are  produced,  as  it  were^ 
in  the  mind  itself,  and  without  any  present  external 
causes,  or  those  states  that  are  the  results  of  sensa- 
tion, are  the  more  worthy  of  our  notice  ? 

MABY. 

I  should  think  the  internal  states,  certainly^ 

PR*  HERBERT. 

And  why  should  you  think  so,  Mary  P 

MARY4 

I  am  not  sure  that  I  can  satisfactorily  explain 
it,  but  I  feel  that  they  are  fyr  more  important 
than  the  others,  because  we  have  no  controul  over 
our  mere  sensations.  Those  actions  of  external 
things  upon  our  organs  that  produce  them,  take 
place  without  any  concurrence  or  contrivance,  or 
even  desire  on  our  part ;  and  if  our  knowledge  of 
any  sensation  lasted  no  longer  than  the  external 
cause  of  that  sensation  were  applied  to  our 
organ  of  sense,  we  should  never  be  the  wiser  for 
any  experience— we  could  learn  nothing,  and 
would,  in  fact,  know  nothing. 
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EDWARD. 

If  I  did  not  remember  that  a  former  fire  burned 
kne,  I  should  be  as  apt  to  put  my  hand  into  th^ 
fire  of  to-day,  as  into  any  other  place  ;  and  if  I 
did  not  remember  that  water  had  formerly  slaked 
my  thirst,  I  should  just  be  as  apt  to  apply  any 
thing  else  for  that  purpose — as  salt,  or  even  sul- 
phuric acid;  but  by  remembering  what  I  hav^' 
formerly  found  out,  or  have  been  told,  about  those 
substances,  I  avoid  the  salt,  as  knowing  that  it 
would  increase  the  painful  feeling  of  my  thirst, 
and  sulphuric  acid,  because  I  know  that  it  would 
occasion  greater  and  more  dangerous  pain. 

MATILDA. 

I  have  noticed  that  tb«  baby,  to  which  Mary 
formerly  alluded,  when  it  began  to  use  its  hands, 
and  had  found  out  the  way  of  bringing  them  to  its 
mouth,  endeavoured  to  catch  at  every  thing  that 
it  saw,  and  carry  it  there  without  any  regard  to 
the  use  or  the  danger  of  the  thing  so  attempted 
to  be  grasped.  When  I  held  the  candle  in  one 
hand,  and  the  bit  of  cake  in  another,  it  attempted 
to  catch  at  the  flame  of  the  candle  in  preference 
to  the  bit  of  cake. 

DB.  HEBDEET. 

You  ^have  been  playing  the  philosopher,  Ma- 
tilda, without  intending  it,  more  than  many  who 
have  made  it  their  principal  study.  The  child,  to 
appease  the  feeling  of  hunger,  which  to  it  v^s  the 

D  3      ^ 
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most  frequent  feeling,  and  knowing  from  experi- 
ence that  its  mouth  was  the  aperture  by  which 
that  feeling  had  fonnerly  been  appeased,  grasped 
ndt  at  that  which  had  the  nutritious  quality— « 
knowledge  which  it  did  not  then  possess — but  at 
that  whidi  made  the  most  vivid  impressioii  upon 
the  organs  of  sight.    We  think*  the  knowledge' of 
the  infifiint,  in  that  helpless  state  in  which  it  would 
put  a  knife  or  poison  into  its  mouth,  in  prefecenoe 
to  the  most  wholesome  and  best  adapted  fcxxl, 
very  limited,  as  compared  with  the  resists  of  our 
toperience ;  but  if  we  had  been  in  possesion  of 
nothing  but  our  senses,  and  wanting,  as  we  do, 
those  instincts  which  guide  the  animals  in  the 
choice  of  their  food,  and  in  all  the  other  circum- 
stances that  contribute  to  the  preserviation  of  their 
existence,  we  should  have  been  in  a  mudi  mote 
helpless  condition  than  the  child,  for  we  should 
not  only  have  been  in  total  ignorance  of  what  was 
food  and  wha{  not,  but  we  should  not  have  known 
that  food  would  appease  himger,  or  that  we  had' a 
mouth  to  be  fed,  or  a  hand  to  feed  it.     Even  now, 
after  all  that  our  experience  has  taught  us,  we  are 
scnnetimes,  not  in  cases  of  novelty  only,  but  in 
those  which,  under  circumstances  very    similar, 
Iwve  happened  to  us  before,  apt  to  overlook  the 
lesson,  and  prefer  the  dazzling  to  the  useful,  the 
showy  to  the  substantial,  with  as  little  reason  as 
the  child  displayed  in  preferring  the  flame  to  the 
piece  of  cake.     We  should  bear  in  mind,  at  all 
times,  that  the  present  emotion,*  whether  pkasuie- 
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«ble  or  the  reverse,  by  which  any  thing  is  ac- 
companied, is  not  in  itself  knowledge ;  and  that, 
in  itself,  it  is  no  more  capable  of  guiding  us  to  a 
proper  election  of  what  we  should  do,  than  the 
vision  of  the  child — all  without  experience  as  it 
was — ^was  capable  of  guiding  it  in  the  election  of 
the  nutritive  article,  when  the  dull  cake  and  the 
dazzling  flame  were  presented  to  it  at  the  same 
time.  We  all,  more  or  less,  prefer  the  flame  to 
the  food,. until  we  have  been  taught  by  experi* 
enoe. 

CHARLES. 

Then  a  knowledge  of  the  internal  affections  of 
our  minds  is  of  great  importance  in  the  regulation 
of  our  ordinary  conduct. 

«   DB.    HERBERT. 

Certainly  it  is ;  and  wherever  we  find  one  per- 
Bon  more  circumspect  in  his  conduct,  and  more  on 
his  guard  against  what  we  are  accustomed  to  caU 
the  contingencies  of  life,  than  another,  we  may 
always  be  assured  that  that  person  is  a  better 
practical  physiologist  of  the  mind,  whether  he 
happens  to  have  known  or  studied  that  as  a  science 
or  not.  -  Beyond  our  mere  instincts,  and  they  are 
fern  and  feeble,  and  have  little  influence  upon  the 
parts  that  we  are  called  to  act  in  life,  we  have 
nothing  but  our  minds  to  guide  us  in  the  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  and  the  influence  that  its 
objects  and  events  must  have  upon  our  success  or 
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failure,  our  happiness  or  misery;  and  therefore 
we  cannot  pay  too  much  attention  to  the  nature 
and  succession  of  those  intellectual  states  of  the 
mind,  which  are  not  the  sources  or  the  means  of 
our  knowledge,  but  that  knowledge  itself ;— -not 
that  knowledge  merely  which  arises  from  the 
simple  contemplation  of  that  of  which  we  have 
formerly  been  sentient ;  but  of  all  that  original 
and  inventive  knowledge  that  enables  us  to  make 
new  discoveries  in  science,  and  form  new  combi- 
nations in  art,  till  the  world  be,  as  it  were,  filled 
with  new  truths,  and  furnished  with  new  enjoy- 
ments. 

CHARLES. 

But  as  our  sensations  are  involuntary,  and  as 
all  our  knowledge  is  derived  from,  or,  rather, 
consists  in,  reflections  upon  them/  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  how  we  can  controul  that  reflection  over 
which  we  have  no  controul  in  the  original  sen- 
sation or  perception. 

DB.    HERBERT. 

If  we  were  to  deny  or  abstain  from  any  inquiry^ 
because  of  its  difficulty,  Charles,  we  should  stop 
at  the  very  threshold  of  knowledge.  We  know 
that  men  do  controul  their  trains  of  thought, 
because  we  find  that  one  turns  an  occurrence  to 
a  good  purpose,  and  another  turns  the  same  occur- 
rence to  a  bad  purpose.  The  experience  of  one  man 
teaches  him  wisdom,  and  that  of  another  leaves 
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ymm  much  a  fool  as  ever.  There  must  be,  there- 
fove,  a  mental  discipline  to  be  acquired ;  and  the 
results  are  so  very  different  in  their  importanoe) 
that  that  alone  is  a  sufficient  inducement  for  us  io 
make  the  inquiry. 

We  are  to  bear  in  mind,  that  though  the  sin^e 
influence  upon  the  individual  sense  be  simple  and 
involuntary,  there  is  nothing  to  which  we  give  the 
name  of  an  object  or  event  wliich  is  equally  simple. 
The  object  consists  of  parts,  and  has  qualities  : 
for  it  is  only  as  consisting  of  parts  and  having 
qualities  that  we  have  any  knowledge  of  matter ; 
and  the  event  is  the  sequence  of  an  antecedent 
and  a  consequent— -each  of  which  may  necessarily 
involve  the  existence  of  parts  and  qualities,  or  of 
other  antecedents  and  consequents.  Now,  as  our 
knowledge  of  things  as  existing,  and  of  events  as 
happening,  is  derived  from  former  experience,  all 
the  considerations  that  enter  into  the  complex 
knowledge  of  the  object  or  the  event,  cannot  stand 
in  the  same  relation,  either  to  the  whole  of  our 
experience,  or  to  that  which  has  been  of  most  fre<- 
quentor  recent  occurrence,  and  is,  on  that  account, 
the  most  vivid  and  fresh  in  the  memory ;  and 
the  very  fact  that  experience  is  knowledge,  leads 
to  the  conclusion,  that  that  portion  of  the  complex 
perception  which  has  the  most  immediate  reference 
to  the  freshness  or  the  frequency  of  our  experience, 
will  be  itself  more  familiar  than  the  rest,  and  lead 
the  thoughts  from  the  immediate  perception  to 
some  parts  of  the  train,  of  which,  in  our  former 
experience,  that  portion  formed  a  part, 
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MABT. 

As  the  sight  of  a  book  might  lead  one,  who 
admired  a  handsome  library,  but  did  not  read 
much,  to  the  style  of  the  binding ;  another  to  the 
author,  and  the  other  works  that  he  had  produced ; 
or  a  third  to  the  subject  of  the  book,  and  the 
other  books  that  had  been  written  on  the  same 
•ubject 

EDWABD. 

And  from  that,  one  might  come  to  wish  that  one 
bad  the  same  or  a  finer  book  ;  that  one  had  seen 
the  author ;  or  that  one  could  write  a  book  equal 
to  it,  or  one  to  refute  any  thing  wrong  that  it 
might  contain. 

DB.   H£BB£BT« 

The  variety  of  those  suggestions  might  be  iimu- 
merable;  but  by  attending  to  them  we  should 
invariably  find,  that  they  had  always  some  reference 
to  the  former  experience  of  the  party ;  and  that 
the  particular  thought,  or  train  of  thought,  did  not 
oome  upon  the  mind,  in  the  same  way  tibat  an 
unexpected  glare  of  light  falls  on  the  eye,  or  an 
unexpected  missile  impinges  upon  the  body,  but 
in  consequence  of  some  principle  of  suggestion-^ 
some  reference  to  former  thought — ^though  that 
suggestion  might  be  so  delicate,  and  that  reference 
so  slight  and  momentary,  that  there  ioiight  be  no 
suggestion  of  itself,  as  a  separate  state  of  mind, 
intermediate  between  the  antecedent  thought  and 
the  consequently-suggest**''  «>o..i«H|ing  one. 
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CHARLES.^ 

But  i«  not  this  the  same  as  that  to  which  we 
give  the  name  of  memory  ? 

DB.  HERBERT. 

The  use  of  that  term  is  apt  to  mislead  us,  as,  in 
eommon' language,  we  are  apt  to  speak  of  good 
memory  and  bad^-^'-as  if  the  memory  and  the  mind 
that  remembers  were  not  one  and  the  same.  Now, 
apart  from  the  absurdity  of  considering  memory 
as  a  part  or  property  of  mind,  the  very  definition 
of  which  excludes  the  possibility  of  parts  or  pro^ 
perties,  memory,  as  it  is  commonly  defined,  would 
be  a  treacherous  guide  in  our  intellectual  analysis. 
It  will  not  obey  us :  it  will  neither  quit  what  we 
are  anxious  to  foi^t,  nor  render  up  to  us  that 
whidi  we  are  anxious  to  recollect. 

MATILDA. 

I  have  often  felt  that.  When  I  have  done 
something  of  whidi  I  did  not  approve,  or  which 
I  felt  not  to  be  right,  the  very  pain  of  the  feeling 
kept  me  from  forgetting  the  fact;  and  again, 
when  I  have  forgotten  what  I  intended  to  say,  I 
have  been  unable  to  recollect  it,  till  the  very 
anxiety  of  doing  so  was  at  an  end ;  and  then  I 
would  recollect  it  at  once,  without  any  wish  of 
doing  so,  and  when  it  was  too  late  for  answering 
the  purpose  liiat  I  had  intended. 

,D&.  HERBEllT. 

We  need  not  fatigue  ourselves  with  any  of  the 
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subtilties  with  which  others  have  perplexed  them-* 
selves,  in  accounting  for  the  origin  of  those  intel- 
lectual states  of  our  minds,  which  are  of  so  much 
importance  to  us.  A  single  theory  or  a  single 
name,  will  not  make  the  matter  more  plain,  neither 
should  we  understand  it  any  better,  though  we 
made  use  of  as  many  separate  names,  as  we  feel 
different  states.  The  states  themselves  are  all 
that  we  know ;  and  by  examining  them,  we  shall 
best  find  how  they  are  connected  with  each  other. 
Let  us  consider  what  those  states  are  which  arise 
thus,  without  being  preceded  by  immediate  sen- 
sation. 

EDWABD. 

They  are  just  the  knowledge  of  any  thing  that 
we  have  formerly  known,  or  read,  or  been  told  of, 
or  any  thing  that  we  can  imagine.  As  I  can  think 
of  the  horse,  that  I  have  seen ;  or  I  can  imagine  a 
horse  with  wings,  or  a  figure  of  a  horse  made  of 
gold,  though  I  have  never  seen  either  of  the  last 
two,  or  believe  that  they  ever  existed. 

DH.    H^BBEHT. 

Well,  let  us  take  the  horse  that  you  have  se^i  ^ 
what  could  you  think  about  him  ? 

CHABLES. 

I  could  think  of  him  simply,  without  any  refer- 
ence to  any  thing  else ;  and  I  could  think  of  him  as 
he  resembled  other  animals,  other  quadrupeds,  and 
other  horses;  and  idso  as  he  difiered  from  them* 
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DB.  HSBBEET. 

If  you  had  never  seen  or  imagined  that  there 
was  any  other  horse  than  the  individual,  would 
you  then  think  of  his  resemblance  to  other  horsed^ 

MABY. 

Certainly  not,  as  a  matter  of  real  i^omparison ; 
but  I  could  imagine  other  horses,  and  resemblances 
or  disagreements  between  that  horse  and  them ; 
just  as  I  might  imagine  another  church  or  steeple, 
similar  or  different,  though  I  had  never  seen  any 
but  those  of  our  own  parish. 

DE.   HEBBEBT. 

Then  do  you  not  observe  in  this,  that  there  may 
be  two  wayd  of  thinking,  even  on  the  least  com« 
plex  subject  that  could  be  imagined  ? 

EDWABD. 

Yes ;  thinking  simply  of  it  as  itself,  and  think- 
ing of  it  as  compared  with  something  else ;  and  in 
the  latter  case,  I  would  necessarily  think  also  of  the 
other  thing  or  things  referred  to  in  the  comparison^ 

DB.  HEBBEBT. 

Any  thing  more  ? 

CHABLES. 

I  might  think  of  the  thing-— as  the  horse,  for 
instance-^as  grazing  at  one  time,  galloping  at 
another,  and  lying  down  at  a  third. 
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MABT. 

But  that  would  be  comparing  the  hone  in  one 
state  with  the  horse  in  another ;  and  thus,  though 
it  would  not  be  a  compariscm  of  exactly  the  same 
kind  as  the  former,  it  would  still  be  a  comparison. 

DA.    HEBBEET. 

And  if  the  subject  of  your  thought  were  not  a 
thing  or  substance,  but  a  quality,  as  the  colour  of 
a  rose,  or  the  hardness  of  steel  ? 

SDWABD. 

I  could  think  of  it  simply,  or  in  comparison 
with  other  qualities  of  the  same  kind. 

DB.  HEBBEBT. 

If  it  were  an  action  or  event  ? 

CHABLES. 

I  could  still  think  of  it  in  the  same  manner, 
iimply,  or  by  comparison  with  other  events  of  the 
fame  kind;  but  I  do  not  know  that  I  oould  think 
ftirther  about  it,  without  passing  to  other  subjects, 
or  considering  how  my  own  feelings  woiild  be 
affected  by  it. 

DB.    HEBBEBT. 

Those  two  states  of  the  mind,  which  are,  as 
regards  the  subjects  of  its  internal  affection,  differ- 
ent from  ejBch  other,  we  might  term  ^^  internal 
perceptions  of  existence  or  occurrence,^^  and  *'  in- 
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temal  perceptions  of  relation  ;^  but  as  we  have  no 
reason  to  attribute  them  to  any  di£R»rent  principles 
or  faculties  of  the  mind  itself,  which  has  in  reality 
no  diferences  but  those  of  its  states,  we  must  con* 
dude,  that  they  arise  in  the  same  manner :  that, 
in  all  cases,  they  are  nothing  but  auggestUms  of 
former  knowledge — states  of  the  mind  that  are  the 
invariable  consequents  of  certain  antecedent  states, 
as  invariable  as  a  sensation  of  pain  is  the  coaie- 
quent  of  the  application  of  a  live  coal  to  die 
hand,  or  a  weight^s  falling  to  the  earth  is  a  con- 
sequent of  the  cutting  of  the  string  by  which  diat 
weight  had  previously  been  suspended. 

MARY. 

But  how  can  we  suppose  that  states  of  the  mind 
which  are  all  so  varied,  can  be  produced  by  mere 
suggestion  alone,  and  without  that  memory,  and 
conception,  and  will,  and  fancy,  and  imagination, 
of  which  we  are  so  much  in  the  habit  of  speaking, 
and  by  the  very  use  of  which,  as  words,  we  all  but 
prove  the  existences  what  they  are  the  names  of  ? 

DE.    HERBERT. 

The  names  that  we  may  give  do  not  alter  the 
realities  to  which  we  may  apply  them.    That 

"  The  rose 
By  any  other  name  would  smell  as  sweet,** 

is  no  fable.    Whenever  we  use  a  name  as  common 
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tD  any  two  indiTidiials,  between  which  we  can  but 
discern  the  slightest  difference,  that  name  ceases  to 
be  accurately  descriptive  of  either  of  them,  and  must 
not  be  used  as  such ;  and  whenever  we  find  that 
we  are  using  a  name  for  which  we  can  discover  no 
reality,  the  sooner  we  discard  that  name  the 
better.  If  we  say,  that  a  certain  state  of  mind  is 
suggested  by  conception,  or  will,  or  fanc^,  or 
imagination,  or  any  other  supposed  power  or 
faculty  that  we  may  name,  without  the  means  of 
describing  it  or  being  sure  of  its  existence,  we 
have  not  traced  the  origin  of  the  suggestion,  but 
are  farther  from  it  than  we  were  before,  as  we 
have  not  only  interpolated,  between  the  antecedent 
and  the  consequent,  another  link  which  stands  in 
as  mysterious  and  inexplicable  a  relation  to  each  of 
them,  as  they  previously  did  to  one  another ;  but 
which,  by  being  purely  fanciful,  while  it  doubles 
the  difficulty,  communicates  its  own  imaginary 
nature  to  the  whole.  When  we  say  that  a  state 
of  mind  is  a  suggestion  of  memwy,  we  have  not 
advanced  a  step  nearer  to  the  antecedent  state 
which  was  the  cause  of  the  suggestion ;  we  have 
receded,  and  cannot  regain  our  former  position, 
till  we  have  removed  the  obstacle  of  memory  out 
of  the  way. 

EDWARD. 

Must  we  then  invent  a  new  language,  before 
we  can  understand  the  philosophy  of  the  mind  ? 
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DB.    HEBBEBT. 

By  no  means.  We  must  do  only  that  which  we 
ought  to  do  in  all  cases  where  we  make  use  of 
language^— take  care  that  the  words  which  we 
employ  have  a  meaning,  and  that  we  adhere  uni- 
formly to  that  meaning  in  the  use  of  them. 

There  is  no  objection  to  the  use  of  the  word 
^^  memory ,^^  if  we  do  not  use  it  as  a  suggesting 
power,  and  not  in  its  proper  signification,  as  that 
particular  class  of  suggestions  which  are  the  ori- 
ginal  perceptions  themselves,  produced  again  with- 
out alteration  or  embellishment 

CHABLES. 

Then  memory  is  to  be  considered,  not  as  the 
antecedent — the  former  experience  that  suggests, 
or  the  consequent  which  is  suggested — ^but  the  cor* 
respondeuce  of  the  suggested  state  of  the  mind 
with  some  state  that  had  formerly  existed. 


na.    HEBBEBT. 


« 


That  is  the  proper  meaning  of  the  word, 
Charles,  and  the  only  real  meaning  that  we  can 
attach  to  it.  If  the  original  perception  had  been 
that  of  a  horse  grazing  peacefully  in  a  meadow^ 
and  the  suggestion  of  the  same  horse  were  to  be, 
that  he  were  caparisoned,  had  a  soldier  on  his 
back,  and  were  charging  in  battle,  the  mere 
memory  of  the  former  peaceful  state  of  the  animal 
never  could  of  itself  have  suggested  the  combina- 
tion in  which  he  now  appears;   other  sugges- 
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tions  must  have  arisen-— the  suggestions  of  armies 
and  battles;  and  they  too  must  have  been  modified 
if  not  in  any  other  respect,  yet  by  the  introduction 
of  this  horse  into  the  ranks. 

MATILDA. 

These  additional  circumstances  would  have  been 
the  productions  of  fancy  or  imagination. 

DB.  HEBBEBT. 

We  can  no  more  have  any  knowledge  of  fancy 
or  imagination,  as  a  suggestive  power,  than  we 
have  of  memory.  It  is  a  mere  modification  of  the 
state  of  mind  that  is  suggested ;  and  though  it 
make  the  whole  subject  of  that  state  ever  so  novel, 
or  ever  so  different,  from  what  it  would  have  been 
unmodified, — ^as  in  the  cases  of  which  we  have 
said  the  word  ^^  memory"^  may  be  said  to  be  descrip- 
tive,— ^it  is  still  in  itself  just  as  much  a  result  of 
suggestion  as  if  it  had  been  the  simple  return  of  a 
former  perception,  unchanged  in  the  slightest  shade. 
Indeed  all  those  considerations  that  have  been 
invested  with  the  mysterious  properties  of  powers, 
and  had  the  origin  of  our  suggested  states  of  mind 
attributed  to  them,  are  in  themselves  the  conse- 
quents or  effects,  of  that  of  which  they  are  said  to  be 
the  antecedents  or  causes ;  and  in  as  far  as  they  are 
mere  modifications  of  states  of  mind,  they  are  no 
more  the  causes  of  those  states,  than  being  black, 
brown,  or  chesnut,  or  having  four  legs,  are  the 
causes  of  a  horse. 
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SDWABB. 

Then  why  should  they  have  been  employed  in 
that  sense  ? 

DB.    HEBBEET. 

For  the  same  reason,  no  doubt,  that  led  to  those 
other  errors  that  we  have  had  frequent  occasion  to 
notice,  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  them  :  the  dis- 
position that  mankind,  when  they  persuade  them- 
selves that  they  are  philosophizing,  have  to  turn 
away  from  nature,  because  it  is  simple  and  acces- 
sible to  all,  and  cannot  be  moulded  according  to 
their  hypothesis,  and  to  make  idols  of  their  own, 
which  they  can  fashion  as  they  have  a-mind,  and 
shut  up  in  the  cabinets  of  their  own  words,  inac- 
cessible to  the  knowledge  of  those  whom  they  call 
the  vulgar. 

CHABLES. 

There  can,  however,  I  presume,  be  i>o  objection 
to  the  use  of  the  word  conception,  if  we  confine  it 
merely  to  the  state  of  the  mind  itself,  and  do  not 
apply  it  to  that  which  is  the  antecedent  or  cause  of 
the  state. 

DB.  HEBBEET. 

What  name  we  may  give  to  the  state  of  mind  is 
of  course  of  no  consequence  ;  for  the  variations  of 
state  being  innumerable,  no  word  can  be  descriptive 
of  them  all,  or  of  any  one  class  of  them.  There  is^ 
however,  the  same  objection  to  the  word  conception^ 
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aB  to  those  that  have  been  ahready  mentiooed,  and 
to.  others,  such  a»  abstracticm,  and  the  association 
of  ideas.  It  has  been  used  as  descriptive  of  a  cer-i 
tain  original  power  of  the  mind,  and  not  as  of  a 
simple  modification  of  the  state  of  the  mind ;  and 
therefore,  the  use  of  it  might  lead  us  to  seek  the 
antecedent  suggestion  in  that  which  belonged  only 
to  the  consequent  state. 

When  we  say  that  we  know  anything,  we  do 
not  add  any  farther  information,  though  we  say  we 
are  conscious  of  it,  or  that  we  have  an  idea  of  it ;. 
and,  therefore,  the  consciousness  and  the  idea 
might  be  left  out  of  the  description,  and  we  might 
rest  satisfied  with  the  plain  facts  of  knowbig  and 
knowledge.  Just  in  the  same  manner,  we  do  not 
better  explain  the  recurrence  of  a  state  of  mind 
when  we  say  that  it  is  a  suggestion  of  memuyry^ 
than  when  we  say  simply  that  it  is  a  suggestion  ; 
nor  half  so  well  as  when  we  say  that  it  is  a  sugges- 
tion arising  from  our  past  ewpenence^  even  though 
we  do  not  analyze  those  states  of  mind  by  which  it 
is  immediately  preceded. 

Again,  we  do  not  so  clearly  express  that  st^  of 
mind  which  arises  from  the  combination  of  several 
former  states,  by  calling  it  the  result  of  the  associa- 
tion of  ideas  J  as  when  we  call  it  a  suggestion  of  those 
states;  because,  even  though  we  should  avoid  the 
error  in  the  meaning  of  the  word  idea,  and  regard 
it  merely  as  the  notion^  or  knotoledge  of  the  thing 
known,  we  ^nd  that  the  association  may  contain 
desires,  and  other  feelings  and  emotions,  to  which 
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the  word  idea  cannot  with  propriety  be  applied, 
as  they  are  not  knowledge  in  the  proper  meaning 
of  the  word.  The  immediate  feeling  that  suggests 
to  us  an  absent  friend,  may  be  grief,  because  he  is 
gone  from  us,— or  joy,  that  his  being  so  gone  is 
advantageous  to  himself;  and  though  the  sug- 
gestion may  be  so  powerful  as  to  place  him  on  the 
chair  beside  us,  and  make  us  mentally  mourn  to 
him  for  what  we  have  suffered  by  his  absence,  or 
exult  and  congratulate  him  on  his  good  fortune, 
it  can  in  no  proper  sense  of  the  word  be  called  an 
association  of  ideas. 

So,  also,  though  the  suggested  state  of  mind  be 
one  in  which  one  subject  is  detached  from  an 
usual  combination  of  subjects,  or  one  quality  from 
a  number  of  co-existing  qualities  in  the  same  sub- 
stance, and  though  that  which  is  thus  placed 
more  alone  and  completely  before  the  mind,  be 
thus  abstracted  from  other  considerations  with 
which  we  were  in  the  habit  of  meeting  it  com- 
bined,— the  abstraction  is  the  modification,  and  not 
the  cause,  of  the  state ;  and  though  we  were  to  say 
that  such  a  state  were  the  suggestion  of  abstrac- 
tion, we  should  still  have  the  inquiry  before  us, 
clouded  indeed,  but  not  diminished  :  for  we  should 
still  desiderate  that  portion  of  our  past  experience 
which  suggested  the  abstraction  itself. 

MARY. 

Then  we  are  to  consider  our  intellectual  states 
as  suggestions  of  states  that  formerly  existed  ;  and 

VOL.    II.  E 
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they  may  be  simply  states  of  former  perception  of 
external  tilings,  or  may  have  recurred  many  times 
as  intellectual,  and  have  been  changed  and  modi- 
fied at  each  recurrence  ? 

DB.    HERBERT. 

And  the  anterior  states,  to  which  we  shall  be 
able  to  trace  the  returns  and  the  modifications,  are 
all  that  we  have  to  guide  us  in  the  analysis  of  this 
most  important  part  of  our  intellectual  existence; 
unless  we  condescend  to  play  the  idle  game  of 
words,  and  ^^  philosophise  without  philosophy.^ 

CHABLES. 

And  as  you  have  mentioned  that  the  only  gene- 
ral division  of  those  suggested  states  is  into  those 
that  relate  to  the  subjects  simply,  and  those  that 
relate  to  them  as  compared  with  other  subjects, 
we  shall  have  the  two  divisions  of  suggestions  of 
subjects  and  suggestions  of  relations. 

DR.    HERBERT. 

As  our  object  is  not  the  knowledge  of  that  which 
may  be  suggested,  which  must  vary  with  all  men, 
and  with  every  man  at  different  times,  but  of  the 
phenomena  and  laws  of  the  suggestion  itself,  which 
.  are  in  kind,  though  not  in  degree  or  in  object,  ccho- 
mon  to  all  men,  we  shall,  as  they  have  been  made 
use  of  before,  employ  the  terms  simple  suggestian^ 
and  the  suggestion  of  relations,  or  relative  sug- 
gestion. 


1^ 
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The  analysis  of  these,  if  we  could  make  it  per* 
feet,  would  put  us  in  possession  of  the  whole 
knowledge  of  the  mind,  as  intellectual ;  we  should 
thence   see  how  the  fleeting  and  momaatary  im- 
pulsea  of  the  present,  connect  us  with  the  past  and 
the  future ;  and  how  even  those  experiences  of  the 
senses,  which  are  as  fleeting  as  the  touches  of  ex- 
ternal things  that  are  their  causes,  may  become  les- 
sons and  warnings,  not  only  through  the  longest 
life,  but  through  the  whole  period  to  which  the  his- 
tory of  man  can  extend,  in  those  streams  of  know- 
ledge that  individuals  pour  into  the  general  tide. 
In  the  full  analysis  of  this,  too,  we  should  be  able 
to  have  the  causes  of  all  those  diversities  that  are 
found  in  human  character ;  for  wisdom  and  folly, 
dulnesa  and  wit,  genius  and  stupidity,  in  all  their 
shades,   where  there  is  no  derangement  of  the 
organs  of  the  body,  or  of  its  mysterious  connexion 
with  the  mind,  are  all  attributable  to  varieties  in 
those    trains  of   experience  and   thought   which 
give  rise  to  our  suggestions  ;  and  as  our  emotions 
are  blended  with  these,  much  of  our  happiness 
and  misery  arise  from  the  same  sources. 

MARY. 

But  are  there  not  original  differences  among 
mankind  ? 

DB.  HEBBEET. 

That  is  a  question  which  we  can  never  answer, 
Mary ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  one  uoon  which  we 

ic2 
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need  not  enter.  We  observe  diflferences ;  but  the 
safest  plan  for  us  is  to  consider  them  as  differences 
of  experience ;  because,  though  we  err  in  so  doing, 
our  error  is  in  the  way  of  wisdom, — ^as  it  will 
induce  us  to  attempt  making  up  any  deficiency  that 
we  may  have  in  ourselves. 
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CONVERSATION  XIII. 

PHENOMENA   AND    LAWS    OF    SIMPLE    SUGGES- 
TION. 


BE.    HERBERT. 


Well,  have  you,  since  we  last  met,  been  think- 
ing upon  the  subject  of  our  last  conversation  ? 


EDWARD. 


I  have  been  thinking  of  it ;  and  though,  after 
what  we  then  heard,  I  cannot  believe,  or  even 
imagine,  that  memory  and  imagination  are  any- 
thing more  than  mere  modifications  of  mental 
states,  over  the  occurrence  of  which  we  have  no 
controul,  as  we  do  not  know  them  till  they  be 
actually  suggested ;  yet  it  is  very  singular,  that 
an  arrangement,  so  apparently  simple  as  that  of 
mere  suggestion  from  past  experience,  should  b 
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our  only  guide  in  all  that  we  know,  and  all  that 
we  feel. 

CHARLES. 

If  it  answer  the  purpose,  Edward,  we  must  not 
quarrel  with  the  simplicity  :  for  it  is  a  maxim  in 
mechanics,  that  the  simpler  the  machine  is  that 
answers  the  purpose,  the  more  skilful  must  have 
been  the  engineer  who  constructed  it,  and  the  less 
likely  is  the  machine  itself  to  get  out  of  order. 

MAAT. 

As  the  qualities  of  things  as  existing  in  space, 
and  their  phenomena  as  existing  in  time,  are  all 
that  we  can  know ;  as  a  state  of  mind  can  have  no 
qualities  but  in  the  other  states  by  which  it  is 
preceded,  and  the  emotions  or  other  states  by 
which  it  may  be  followed ;  and  as  we  can  have 
no  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  the  successive 
changes,  even  of  those  ext^nal  and  material  things 
that  are  the  objects  of  our  senses,  but  that  of  the 
order  in  which  they  succeed  each  other ;  I  do  not 
see  that,  though  we  had  had  as  many  separate 
powers  as  there  are  words  in  the  dictionary,  each 
conveying  knowledge  to  us  in  a  different  way,  and 
c^  a  different  kind,  we  could  have  been  either 
more  wise  or  more  happy  than  we  are  with  this 
sknple  principle  of  suggestion,  which  produces  or 
liters  none  oi  the  thoughts  suggested^  but  merely 
presents  them  to  us  in  their  own  natuval  sue- 
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cesflion  of  causes  and  effects,  the  only  one  in  which 
they  could  be  of  any  use  to  us. 

You  are  right,  Mary ;  and  it  givcH  me  much 
pleasure  to  hope  that  we  shall  have  more  of  the 
reality  of  philosophy  in  our  thoughts,  by  confining 
ourselves  to  that  which  we  can  know,  and  de- 
scribing it  in  plain  words,  than  if  we  paraded 
all  the  phraseology  of  all  the  systems  that  ever 
were  invented.  This  simple  principle  of  sug- 
gestion has  already  done  great  things.  It  has 
educated  man-^from  the  condition  of  the  helpless 
uifant,  that  knows  not  that  it  has  a  body,  or  that 
there  is  any  remedy  for  the  pang  of  hunger  or 
the  piercing  of  cold — to  work  all  those  revolutions 
that  we  see  upon  the  earth,  to  weigh  the  earth 
itself,  to  measure  the  paths  and  the  velocities  of 
planets,  and  to  put  suns  and  systems  into  the 
•calet  It  has  enabled  him  to  tell  what  were  the 
positions  of  those  vast  and  distant  masses,  ,at  any 
past  time,  and  what  shall  be  their  positions  a(  any 
future  time,,  however  distant.  Remote,  beyond  the 
power  of  arithmetic,  as  are  the  stars  in  the  sky, 
it  has  enabled  man  to  make  them  his  beacons  upon 
the  deep,  his  unerring  pilots  to  any  one  point  on  ' 
the  surface  of  the  globe ;  and  it  has  not  only  ful- 
filled the  original  promise,  in  giving  him  dominion 
over  the  beasts  of  the  field,  the  fowls  of  the  air, 
and  the  fishes  of  the  sea ;  but  it  has  enabled  him 
to  make  both  sea  and  land  to  give  up  their  stores, 
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and  to  make  the  wind,  the  water,  and  the  wide- 
wasting  fire,  the  servants  of  his  will,  the  ministers 
of  his  pleasure.  Above  all,  it  has  enabled  him  to 
profit  by  all  the  experience  of  his  predecessors ; 
and  while,  as  a  sentient  being,  he  is  only  of  the 
passing  moment,  and  confined  to  a  little  space5  as 
an  intellectual  being  he  lives  every  where^  and  at 
every  time. 

CHARLES. 

But  still,  if  we  could  recal  the  very  thought 
that  we  wish  when  we  wish  it,  and  wejce  able  to 
know  all  antecedents  and  consequents^  without  ex- 
perience, our  labour  would  be  much  less. 

MATILDA. 

But  it  does  not  follow  that  our  enjoyment  would 
be  greater,  Charles.  The  pleasure  that  we  feel  is 
not  in  the  thing  acquired,  be  it  knowledge,  or  be 
it  possession  ;  it  is  in  the  acquisition  :  and  when 
we  have  acquired  it,  we  value  it  chiefly  as  a  means 
of  acquiring  more. 

CHARLES. 

No  doubt,  we  should  be  contented  as  we  are ; 
but  we  cannot,  at  times,  help  wishing  that  we  had 
been  a  little  different. 

DR.    HERBERT. 

The  wish  is  given  us  for  the  very  best  purposes, 
Charles ;  and  though  we  are  not  always  able  tq 
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trace  our  suggestions  up  to  it,  we  may  rest  assured 
that  in  every  new  train  of  suggestion,  there  is 
some  wish,  though  probably  unheeded  by  us,  thai 
rendered  more  vivid  that  link  of  the  old  chain  at 
which  the  thoughts  turned  to  the  new.  We  some- 
times speak  of  great  discoveries,  great  acquire- 
ments, or  great  deeds,  as  being  the  results  of 
chance  or  accident ;  but  as  every  consequent 
must  have  had  an  antecedent,  and  as  the  chance, 
which  is  just  a  change  or  events  must  have  had  one 
too ;  so  if  we  could  pursue  the  train  of  succession 
up  to  it,  we  may  be  assured  that,  in  every  advance 
that  we  make  as  intellectual  beings,  there  is  always 
some  wish,  which,  if  we  could  come  to  it,  would 
be  the  key  to  the  whole  train  of  suggestion. 
Newton  did  not  establish  the  doctrine  of  gravita- 
tion, neither  did  Watt  perfect  the  steam-engine, 
without  some  fond  desire  upon  the  subject,  how- 
ever remote  that  desire  may  have  been  from  the 
com{detion  of  the  intellectual  process,  and  how- 
ever unlike  that  which  was  wished  for  may  have 
been  to  that  in  which  the  value  of  the  discovery 
or  the  invention  lay. 

£DWAED. 

Then  would  not  the  best  way  be  to  follow  out 
the  successions  of  thought  to  those  wishes  ? 

DR.    HERBERT. 

That  would  not  always  be  possible,  nor  would 
it,  in  many  cases,  be  profitable.     The  wish  that 

E  3 
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gave  the  impulae,  that  strengthened  the  link, 
which  drew  the  mind  into  the  train  of  thought 
that  led  to  wisdom,  to  greatness,  to  brilliance,  <Mr 
to  goodness,  being,  in  itself,  but  a  momeotMry 
impulse,  and  having  ceased  in  its  own  gratificaticA, 
may  not  be  discernible  in  the  kmg  and  splendid 
train  that  followed.  To  seek  for  it  would  be  to 
seek  for  the  acora  in  the  giant  oak ;  and  even 
though  we  got  it,  it  would  he  the  consequent  of 
some  other  train,  of  which  there  might  be  no  sug*- 
gestion  to  recal  the  existence,  just  as  the  acorn  that 
produced  one  oak  might  be  the  fruit  of  some 
former  oak  of  which  we  could  find  no  trace. 

MABY. 

Then  have  we  nothing  to  guide  us  toward  those 
suggestions  P 

We  have  guides,  both  general  and  particular, 
imd  those  very  unerring  ones.  May  I  ask  you  in 
what  the  trains  of  thought  that  are,  or  lead  to,  the 
suggested  jstates  of  mind,  consist  ? 

CHABLES. 

Our  former  knowledge. 

KABY. 

You  mean  our  former  experience,  for  when  that 
which  is  past  in  perception  is  not  present  in  sug- 
gestion, it  is  not  knowledge. 
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DR.   HX&BEET. 

Wq  must  not  refine  too  much.  That  which  is 
knowledge  is  experience,  and  that  which  is  expe- 
rience is  knowledge,  whether  it  be  the  knowledge 
of  good  or  of  evil.  But  whatever  we  may  call  it, 
how  do  we  get  it,  and  in  what  does  it  consist  ? 

EDWARD. 

We  get  it  by  the  use  of  our  senses  in  observing, 
in  our  education,  and  from  those  with  whom  we 
associate  and  converse  :  from  all  that  exists  and 
hi^ppeiis  around  us;  from  all  that  we  hear  and 
read ;  from  all  that  we  do,  or  try  to  do^  whether 
we  succeed  in  our  trial  or  not;  and. from  all  that  we 
think. 

MATILDA. 

Not  if  we  merely  think  of  what  we  know  before, 
without  making  any  addition  or  alteration. 

MARY. 

I  should  think  that  the  recurrence  of  perfect 
similarity  in  the  state  of  our  minds  must  be  very 
rare ;  and  that  to  a  person  who  is  much  accus- 
tomed to  think,  a  thought  will  hardly  occur  twice, 
without  something  new  the  second  time. 

CHARLES. 

There  may  also  be  differences  in  the  original 
powers  of  the  minds  of  different  individuals* 
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D&.  HEKSERT. 

We  are  sometimes  accustomed  to  say  so,  Charles; 
but  as  we  have  denied  that  there  are  any  powers 
of  the  mind  but  the  simple  and  indivisible  mind 
itself,  known  to  itself  only  by  the  states  that  it  is 
in,  and  to  others  only  by  the  actions  to  which  its 
desires  and  emotions  give  rise,  or  by  the  spoken  or 
written  communications  of  language ;  and  further, 
as  we  are  entirely  ignorant  of  it  until  it  be  edu- 
cated, and  know  it  afterwards  only  as  it  is  educated, 
and  so  can  never  be  certain  that  the  difference  is 
in  the  education,  of  itself  or  by  others ;  we  had 
better  leave  the  subject  of  original  difference  out 
of  consideration,  as  it  would  encumber,  but  could 
not  assist  us.  Nay,  even  though  the  original 
difference  were  as  w  ell  established  as  the  difference 
between  one  who  has  had  the  advantages  of  educa^ 
tion  and  good  society,  and  one  who  has  not,  it 
would  be  of  little  avail  for  our  purpose,  as  the 
practical  application,  the  most  valuable  part 
of  all  philosophy,  applies  only  to  the  mind  as 
susceptible  of  improvement  by  culture  and  dis- 
cipline. 

MAAY. 

I  can  easily  perceive  that  the  field  whence  our 
suggestions  must  come,  will  be  narrow  or  wide 
according  to  the  extent  of  our  knowledge,  and 
more  or  less  valuable  according  to  the  kind.  To 
those  who  are  mostly  engaged  about  trifles,  trifles 
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will  be  suggested ;  while  those  who  are  occupied 
about  more  important  pursuits,  wiU  have  more 
important  suggestions. 

As  farmers  think  and  talk  about  crops,  and 
cattle,  and  rents  ;  sportsmen  about  guns  and  dogs ; 
and  the  music-master  about  harps,  and  piano-fortes^ 
and  tunes,  and  crotchets. 

CUABLES. 

And  yet  among  persons  of  the  very  same  pro- 
fession, there  are  wonderful  differences,  even  in 
the  telling  of  the  same  story.  I  have  heard  the 
same  story,  all  about  carts  and  horses,  from  farmer 
Hobson^s  Peter,  and  from  our  "William ;  and 
while  Peter  made  it  so  dull,  that  one  could  hardly 
have  patience  to  listen  to  it,  William  made  it  so 
amusing  that  we  got  him  to  tell  it  over  again. 

MATILDA. 

Between  one  book  and  another,  too,  though 
there  should  not  be  very  much  difference  in  the 
subjects  of  them,  one  meets  with  a  wonderful 
difference  in  the  manner.  The  one,  even  when 
it  is  mentioning  some  serious  misfortune,  does  it  in 
such  a  drawling  manner  that  one  can  hardly  keep 
awake  :  while  the  mere  mention  of  a  generous  or 
kind  action  in  another,  will  make  one  cry. 

MARY. 

And  there  are  some  in  which  I  can  run  over  the 
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words,  page  after  page,  without  thinking  even  of 
that  which  I  read ;  while  there  are  others  which 
I  must  lay  down  at  every  other  sentence,  till  I 
have  followed  out  the  train  of  thought,  that  a 
single  and,  as  it  were,  a  passing  remark  has  sug- 
gested* 

DR.    HERBERT. 

There  can  be  no  question,  that  it  is  by  falling 
in  with  those  subjects  and  those  trains  of  succes- 
sion which  are  most  familiar  to  us  in  suggestion, 
that  one  frien^  or  one  book  is  more  agreeable  to 
us  than  another ;  and  that  which  gives  the  grand 
charm  to  delightful  companions  a^d  delightful 
books,  is  their  being  so  copious  and  varied,  and 
yet  so  brief  and  shadowy  in  their  allusions,  that 
they  do  not  degrade  us  to  mere  listeners  or  readers, 
who  have  to  be  lectured,  and  who  con  by  rote  that 
which  is  set  before  us ;  but,  as  it  were,  touch  the 
former  trains  of  our  own  thoughts,  and  make  us 
appear  to  bring  from  the  store -house  of  our  own 
minds,  that  very  information  which  they  are  com- 
municating to  us  for  the  first  time.  We  have  men- 
tioned that  Attention,  and  Wish,  and  Will — the 
precursors  of  our  stronger  emotions,  are  but  desire, 
modified  by  the  results  of  experience ;  and  thu4 
the  art  of  keeping  up  our  attention,  and  stimu- 
lating us  to  thought  and  action,  consists  principally 
in  setting  those  desires  ever  in  motion,  and  passing 
rapidly  from  one  to  the  other.  If  we  read  a  book, 
in  which  the  mind,  in  a  state  of  emotion,  is  well 
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delineated ;  if  we  liBteiv  to  a  public  speaker,  who 
moulds  his  audience  as  he  pleases ;  or  if  we  listen 
even  to  the  humblest  individual,  when  the  emotions 
are  up,  and  the  mind  is  agonizing  in  sorrow,  or 
exulting  in  joy,  we  find  a  wonderful  similarity  of 
manner  in  them  all.  In  each  case,  the  mind, 
awakened  and  aroused,  and  putting  on  those  cner^ 
gies  that  do  not  belong  even  to  the  sagest  pursuit 
of  knowledge,  flings  its  desires  over  the  whole  field 
of  its  experience,  and,  ever  and  anon,  as  they  alight, 
suggestion  after  suggestion  starts  up,  with  brilliant 
though  momentary  effect,  till  the  ^hole  mind  of 
the  author,  the  orator,  or  the  addresser,  is  set 
before  us;  and  till  we,  blending  our  desires 
with  his,  and  catching  suggestion  from  sug- 
gestion, become  the  admirers,  the  partakers,  the 
subjects  of  his  emotion,  and  absolutely  taste  a 
sweeter  pleasure,  or  feel  a  more  acute  pain, 
than  if  we  were  the  principal  actors  in  that 
of  which  we  are  spectators,  and  merely  mental 
spectators. 

CUABLES. 

Then,  in  order  to  give  propfer  effect  to  our 
conversation,  or  to  any  thing  in  which  we  address 
mankind,  we  ought  so  to  regulate  our  language, 
and  especially  our  explanations  and  illustrations, 
as  that  they  may  have  as  much  resemblance  as 
possible  to  those  subjects  of  which  they  have. pre** 
viously  had  experience. 
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DR.    HERBERT. 

Most   unquestionably,   if   we  wish   that  men 
should  know  any  thing  new,  we  must  find  out  the 
association  that  should  link  it  to  some  train  of 
their  former  knowledge;    and  the  only   general 
guides  that  we  have  to  that,  are  their  general  habits 
and  modes  of  life.     Those  who  have  always  been 
in  the  city,  could  not  understand  the  illustrations 
that  are  best  adapted  for  those  who  have  been 
always  in  the  country ;  and  it  would  be  of  no 
avail  to  address  the  man  of  fashion  and  frivolity, 
whose  subjects  and  habits  of  thought  vary  with 
the  fashions  of  his  coat,  in  the  set  forms  of  those 
permanent  truths  that  are  familiar  to  the  student 
and  the  philosopher.     Upon  this  principle,  we  all 
dislike  pedantry ;  and  upon  it,  too,   is  founded 
that  dislike  or  indifference  which  all  persons  of 
sense  feel  to  the   assertions  of  mere  party  poli- 
ticians,  the  wranglings  of  mere  disputants,  the 
dogmas  of  obscure  philosophers,  and  the  wit  of 
those  microscopic  individuals  that  play  the  bear 
and    fiddle    to    little   societies,  and    clubs,   and 
coteries. 

MARY. 

And  yet  I  should  think,  that  if  we .  followed 
the  former  experiences  of  others  too  closely,  we 
should  not  be  able  long  to  command  their  atten- 
tion. The  tediousness  of  a  thrice-told  tale  is 
proverbial ;  and  the  succession  of  three  tales,  with 
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all  of  which  one  is  equally  familiar,  would  not  be 
much  better. 

DB.    HERBERT. 

Your  remark  is  just.  The  result  of  general  ex- 
perience seems  to  be,  that  when  any  one  addresses 
us,  we  look  for  something  new.  That  is  the 
desire  which  forms  our  first  attention,  and  calls 
us  from  our  own  train  of  thought,  to  listen  to  the 
speaker ;  and  if  it  be  not  gratified  in  some  way  or 
other,  it  soon  subsides,  and  we  are  again  capti- 
vated by  some  suggestion  of  our  own,  and  follow 
the  train  which  that  originates,  till  we  not  only 
lose  the  sense  and  connexion  of  that  which  is 
uttered  by  the  speaker,  but  absolutely  the  sound 
of  his  voice,  as  articulate,  or  any  thing  else  than 
a  continued  and  monotonous  sound. 

EDWARD. 

I  suppose  that  is  the  cause  why  many  public 
speakers  succeed  in  lulling  their  audiences  asleep. 
There  is  nothing  that  puts  one  asleep  sooner  than 
a  continued  humming  sound,  to  which  we  can 
attach  no  meaning. 

CHARLES. 

The  portion  of  the  past  that  is  suggested,  and 
the  force  or  vividness  with  which  the  suggestion 
comes,  must  vary  with  the  circumstances  that  we 
were  in  at  the  time  when  the  original  perception 
becomes  a  portion  of  our  experience,  iqid  also 
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with  die  circvmBlaBoes  that  we  are  maltbe  tine 
when  it  is  suggested.  This  must  mgke  cm  bo^ 
gestions  vary  with  our  years. 

MATILDA. 

We  have  a  j^oof  of  that  in*  the  old  sexton ;  he 
can  tell  very  plainly  about  the  people  that  Mved, 
and  the  events  that  happened,  fifty  or  sixty  yearn- 
ago,  though  he  hardly  knows  what  he  himself  haa 
been  saying  or  doing  the  preceding  moment. 

]>B.  HEEBJSBT. 

The  modifications  of  suggestion  that  are  pio-- 
duoed  in  this  way,  certainly  demand  our  considen^ 
tion,  before  we  can  venture  upon  the  emimeratiaQ' 
of  any  particular  laws  in  the  succession  of  that 
important  operation,  for  certainly  our  suggestiona 
are  modified,  both  in  nature  and  intensity,  by  our 
years.  The  child  lives  in  the  day  or  the  hour ;  it 
reflects  little  upon  yesterday,  and  cares  as  little  for 
to-morrow ;  the  youth  thinks  a  little  of  the  past, 
and  cares  a  little  about  the  future :  in  the  vigour 
of  life  we  look  backward  upon  a  long  train  of 
sequences,  and  forward  upon  a  projected  one  of 
equal  length  ;  and  in  the  decrepitude  of  years,  we 
not  only  become  children  again  in  our  immediate 
thoughts  imd  perceptions,  but  we  revert  to  the 
suggestions  of  our  childhood.  Not  only  this,  but 
time  seems  to  shorten  as  our  years  lengthen.  The 
single  holiday  of  play,  is  an  age  of  pleasure  to 
^  boy ;  to  the  man,  the  time  is  barely  enough 
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iar  his  cares  or  his  studies  ;  and  to  the  aged» 
eveiUDg  seems  to  overtake  mom,  and  the  winter 
returns  almost  before  the  interveiUBg  summer  has 
been  felt. 

MABY. 

It  is  singular  that  this  should  be  the  case,  and 
yet  I  feel  the  days  and  weeks  shorter  than  I  did 
when  I  first  remember. 

DIl.    HEUBEBT. 

When  you  have  lived  longer,  the  difference  will 
appear  to  be  still  greater ;  and  yet  it  is  neither 
singular  nor  difficult  to  be  explained.  Young  as 
you  all  are,  do  you  not  find  some  old  people  among 
the  uneducated  labourers,  that  run  after,  gaze  at, 

and  describe  as  wonders,  things  about  which  you 
do  not  give  yourselves  the  least  concern. 

CHABLES. 

They  do  that  because  they  are  ignorant  of  many 
things  about  which  we  are  informed. 

DB.  HEBBEBT. 

And  that  is  the  solution  of  the  whole  matter. 
We  measure  any  thing  that  is  new  against  the 
whole  mass  of  our  experience ;  and  as  the  mass 
increases,  any  individual  portion  must  appear  less. 
The  first  step  that  the  child  takes  in  walking,  is 
really,  to  it,  as  compared  with  its  former  experi- 
ence, as  mighty  an  event  as  any  one  will  aj^ar  in 
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after  life,  even  though  it  should  command  a  vic- 
torious army,  ascend  a  throne,  be  a  Shakespeare 
among  poets,  or  a  Newton  among  philosophers. 
Considering  the  single  acquirement  in  comparison 
with  the  whole  stock,  doubling  the  latter  will  rob 
the  former  of  half  its  interest ;  and  thus,  though 
there  were  no  natural  decay  in  the  members  and 
senses  of  the  body,  there  would  be  a  gradual  de- 
crease in  the  interest  of  our  successive  experiences. 
But  there  is  such  a  decay ;  and  when  it  has  made 
considerable  progress,  the  influence  of  the  present 
impression  hardly  produces  a  wish,  far  less  any  of 
those  glowing  emotions  that  give  to  childhood  its 
delights,  and  to  the  vigour  of  life  its  power.  For 
this  reason,  the  recent  experiences  of  the  decayed 
do  not  return  in  suggestion,  though  they  do 
occasionally  call  forth  that  which  happened  in  their 
early  years,  and  as  that  happened  at  a  time  of 
vigorous  impressions,  and  when  in  itself  it  formed  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  whole  stock  of  experi- 
ence, the  suggestion  has  a  corresponding  vividness. 

MARY. 

Is  it  this  which  makes  people  speak  and  write 
with  such  fond  a£Fection  of  old  scenes  and  old 
friends,  especially  the  playmates  of  their  youth  ? 

DR.  HERBERT. 

No  question  of  it ;  and  if  there  has  been  no  adverse 
circumstance  to  embitter  the  scene,  and  obliterate 
the  friendship,  the  return  will  be  the  more  deiir. 
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and  give  the  more  pleasure,  in  proportion  as  it  has 
been'  the  longer  delayed^  and  a»  the  perceptions  and 
hopes  of  the  party  have  been  blunted  to  the  pre- 
sent and  the  future. 

CHARLES. 

In  this  manner  those  who  have,  as  it  were,  ceased 
to  live  in  the  present,  learn  to  live  in  the  past,  and 
have  their  enjoyments  in  suggestion,  after  they 
have  become  almost  dead  to  the  enjoyments  of  the 
senses. 


DE.    HEIIBEBT. 


<v»Nor  is  this  the  only  instance  in  which  we  live 
aild'ave' happy  in  the  past,  while  the  present  is  all 
bitterness  and  misery,  and  there  is  little  apparent 
extpe^tatbn  in  the  future.  In  the  very  depths  of 
miefbrtUne'— cast  down  from  a  state  of  high  and 
unintorrupted  prosperity — ^bereft  o^  all — deserted 
by>  flatterers',  who  are  the  concomitants  and  the 
cursed  of  prosperity — deserted  even  by  friends  (for 
the  friends  that  will  perish  for,  or  even  with,  a 
friend,  are  found  chiefly  in  fictions)^-confined  in  a 
dungeon,  with  the  poorest  and  the  scantiest  fare — 
or  without  any  fare  at  all,  and  under  the  certain 
impression  that  he  must  soon  fall  a  victim  to  the 
slow-consuming  of  want, — even  then,  man  is  not 
utterly  miserable ;  for  one  single  desire,  thrown  as 
it  were  at  random,  upon  the  apparent  vacuity  of 
experience,  may  awaken  a  suggestion  there,  which 
may  make  existence  more  pleasant  than  if  the  indi- 
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vidual  were  in  the  actual  enjoyment  of  prosperity ; 
and  the  famished  eye  may  close  upon  the  world  in 
tears  of  exultation,  and  the  last  iM'eathing  of  thie 
parched  lip  may  be  in  thankfulness  to  Him  who 
had  made  life  so  sweet. 

MATILDA. 

Then,  is  suggestion,  udder  all  <srcumftances,  a 
certain  source  of  pleasure  ? 

D£.    HEBBEBT. 

That  depends  upon  the  trains  of  experience  that 
can  be  suggested.  If  we  transgress  those  laws  which 
experience  teaches ;  if  we  seize  the  wrong  link 
of  the  chain,  and  pursue  the  error  till  it  deviate 
into  crime,  we  prepare  for  ourselves  'a  tonaient, 
against  the  visitation  of  which  we  are  nevl^r  safe, 
and  which,  when  it  does  come,  is  just  as  mudi 
proof  against  present  circumstances  as  that  happi- 
ness of  which  we  have  spoken.  The  guilty  man 
may  be  seated  on  a  throne ;  may  be  surrounded  by 
fortifications  that  are  impregnable,  and  watched 
by  guards  that  are  invincible  in  power,  and 
incorruptible  in  fidelity ;  and  he  may  have  about 
him  all  the  pleasures  that  art  can  invent,  or  desire 
covet ;  and  yet  the  barbed  and  poisoned  atirow  of 
suggestion  may  come,  with  a  power  that  no  shfeld 
can  turn  aside,  and  fasten,  and  rankle,  with  a  srtub- 
bomness  which  nothing  can  remove  or  tnitigate ; 
and  its  grief  may  turn  power  into  weakness,  and 
pleasure  into  gall,  till  the  lot  of  die  meimest  beggpr 
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at  the  door,  or  the  most  hopeless  captive  m  the 
prison-house,  may  be  felicity  and  joy  in  comparison. 
Therefore,  if  we  wish  to  be  happy  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  suggestion,  we  must  take  care  that  nothing 
of  an  opposite  character  can  be  suggested ;  for  no 
state  of  the  mind  can  ever  be  so  utterly  forgottra, 
as  that  it  may  not  again  be  suggested  ;  because  no 
state  stands  singly,  but  is  connected  with  other 
states,  and  may  return  in  the  connexion. 

MABY. 

There  seems  to  be  a  power  of.  suggestion  about 
places.  When  I  go  into  a  particular  room,  I  re- 
member what  I  have  formerly  done  in  that  room ; 
and  when  I  go  round  a  house  that  I  have  formerly 
visited,  the  company  that  were  then  there,  come 
quite  fresh  to  my  memory,  and  I  recollect,  not  only 
how  many  were  of  them,  and  what  they  were  like, 
but  what  they  said,  and  what  they  did. 

DB.    HEBBEBT. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  place,  as  you  term  it,  is 
one  of  the  principal  circumstances  upon  which  sug- 
gestion depends.  This  is  strongly  felt  by  those 
who  have  been  long  absent  from  the  scenes  of 
their  early  years*  The  adventurer— who  for  many 
years  has  been  following  fame  or  fortune  in 
foreign  climes,  or  coursing  information  round  the 
globe,  and  has  been,  while  there,  engrossed  with 
iJie  ardours  of  the  battle,  the  profits  of  the  bar- 
gain, or  the  wonders  of  nature  and  the  diversity  of 
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t]^  hy^iE^lt  towi^id  «iiy  or  all  1^  he  has  e««m»* 
tered  in  his  years  of  absence.  As  he  copm^^^mti 
and  nearer  to  the  scenes  of  his  childhood,  sugges- 
tion after  suggestion  is  poured  upon  him,  till  the 
wbole^BGen^,  to  the  minutest  twig  that  he  tou^iS^, 
or  the  least  flower  that  arrested  his  inlatit  Ji9lti<^ 
with  all  the  people,  engaged  and  busy  as  they  then 
were,  rise  to  his  mind.  And  even  though,  as  is 
often  the  case,  the  old  be  in  their  graves,  the  yoifng 
scattered,  strangers  in  possession,  and  eveiy 
altered,  the  very  contrast  seems  to  impress  u 
more  strongly  with  the  remembrance  xif  thiit.wjb^qtl 
he  enjoyed  when  life  was  young,  and. care. # 
stranger.  As  man  turns  to  the  recollectiopis  ^f^ 
infancy  as  he  decays ;  so  it  is  probable  that,  if  t^ 
continuity  be  not  broken,  he,  in  the  SKHnentof  di% 
solution,  turns  to  the  place  of  his  birth,  long^  ^to 
resign  his  breath  at  the  spot  where  he  rieceiT^.i(s 
and,  in  the  emphatic  language  of  Holy  l/(^rit>  hf^ 
borne  "  to  sleep  with  his  fathers.""  ;    ., 

Thus  we  see,  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of  oi|f 
enjoyment,  as  rational  beings,  depends  og^  this  ve^y 
suggestion ;  we  have  seen  tliat  it  must  corner  fison 
our  past  experience,  though  we  may  mpuld  fm4 
fashion  it  anew ;  we  have  seen  that  it  will  be  modi- 
fied both  in  quantity  and  in  kind  by  our  pursuits 
and  habits ;  and  that  the  readiness  with  whic^  it 
returns  depends  upon  the  vividness  of  the  or^giDal 
perception,  and  on  certain  considerations  in  .time 
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and  place.  Thus  we  have  some  vi^e  general 
notloii  of  it$  and  to  let  us  see  whether  we  can 
nanow  our  conuderation  by  finding  out  ioma 
more  particular  laws. 

On  sudi  a  subject,  I  do  not  exactly  know  what 
we  mean  by  ^  laws.^ 

DR.  HERBEBT. 

The  laws  of  nature  are  certainly  very  different 
from  the  laws  that  man  makes  for  his  own  govehi- 
madt.  A  law  of  nature  is  nothing  but  the  pheno- 
mena ot  nature,  considered  in  the  order  in  which 
we  invariably  find  them  ;  and  if  we  saw  pieces  of 
lead  flying,  without  any  preceding  phenomenon  or 
event  consequent  to  which  we  had  previously  seen 
them  fly,  or  if  we  saw  an  oak  loaded  with  apples, 
we  would  call  these  contrary  to,  or  breaches  of  the 
law  of  nature,  merely  because,  in  ordinary  expe- 
riencc;  lead  cannot  be  moved  from  the  ground 
without  some  previous  event ;  and  oaks  bea^*  not 
apples,  but  acorns.  In  the  same  manner,  when 
we  speak  of  a  law  of  suggestion,  we  mean  nothing 
more  than  the  phenomena,  in  that  order  of  success 
sion  to  which  we  are  accustomed. 

CHARLES. 

In  that  sense  of  the  word^  I  think  similarity  or 
resemblance  must  be  one  law  of  suggestion ;— as  a 
picture  suggests  the  original  to  us,  or  when  we  sea 

vot.  II.  y 
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one  book  or  object  of  any  kind)  we  are  apt  to 
diivk  on  other  books,  or  objects  of  die  some 
kind  that  we  hare  seen  forniei^ly,  or  wished  to 


And  must  this  similarity,  on  which  suggeflfknR 
depends,  extend  to  the  whole  of  the  snbjoets  of 
thought,  if  they  be,  as  most  subjects  of  thought 
are,  compound  ? 

« 

MARY. 

I  should  think  not.  Similarity  in  one  quality, 
or  even  in  one  circumstance,  may  be  a  cauae  df 
suggestion, — as  if  I  were  to  hear  any  ot^er  persi^ 
called  Charles,  I  should  most  likely  think  ol  my 
brother. 

EDWARD. 

But  the  more  perfect  the  similarity  were,  tlie 
more  forcible  would  be  the  suggestion,^-^a6  if 
I  were  to  see  a  little  pony  exactly  like  ours  that 
was  sold,  in  size,  colour,  and  everything,  our 
pony  would  be  more  forcibly  suggested  to  me 
than  if  I  saw  a  little  pony  of  the  same  si2e^  but 
not  of  the  same  colour. 

DR.    HERBERT. 

Then,  as  there  may  be  different  degrees  of 
resemblance,  let  us  ccmsider  what  a  few  of  them 
may  be. 
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CHAAL'DS*  .» 

flimikrity  in iouiid,  must  neceaaarily  be  obtritf 
tkem;  lor  i£  I  hnrd  any  sounds  which  I. had 
found,  from  experience,  to  proceed  from  any  par- 
ticular body,  as  from  a  violin  or  a  harp,  I  could 
not  hear  it  again  without  thinking  of  that  instru- 
Wbent,  even  though  the  body  that  produced  the 
second  sound  were  ever  so  different. 

DB.    HEBB£BT« 

There  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  resemblance  of 
sound  is  always  a  means  of  suggestion.  We 
jgemember  verses  better  than  we  remember  prose, 
lieeause  of  the  recurrence  of  the  pauses  at  corres- 
ponding parts  of  the  lines ;  and  we  also  remember 
rhyme  more  easily  than  blank  verse,  on  account  of 
the  similarity  of  sound  in  the  final  syllables.  The 
recurrence  of  the  same  letter  in  the  same  part  of 
certain  words,  makes  the  one  of  these  words  sug^ 
gest  the  other ;  and  thus  alliteration  in  language, 
which  is  one  of  the  simplest  kinds  of  resemblance, 
•is  >agraeable,  when  not  carried  to  too  great  an 
<extent.  These  simple  resemblances  do  not,  how- 
isver,  piLease  us  long ;  and,  therefore,  an  allitersr 
lion,  which  is  a  source  of  pleasure  for  a  line  or 
two,  becomes  exceedingly  tedious  when  extended 
over  even  a  paragraph  or  a  page. 

MABY. 

Resemblance  in  smell  or  taste  will  also  suggest 
any  former  substance.     If  I  taste  anything  which » 

F  2 
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in  that  respect  resenblef  honey,  I  cannot  help 
Ibinking  of  honey;  and-  if  I  imell  a  peiltiiiie, 
i«0toii)Ung  thai <of  aarose,  I  camot  help  thiijfwfe 
tf^  roses,  t?fen  though  the  perfume  shotild  the 
taerety  in  a  handkerchief  thait  is  scented  .widi  ioo^ 
tracer* 


^s/r 


MATILDlA*  „     .,    . 

There  is  not  any  resemhlance  whaftever^/faiit 
which,  from  its  appearance  in  an  object  "^ivrilh 
which  I  am  less  familiar,  will  suggest  to  me  some 
former  object  which  I  have  known  better.  Any 
ringle  quaUty,  or  appearance,  or  application,  oirfilse, 
even  though  all  the  rest  may  be  totaUy  diffdwaiib 
will  recal  the  former  object  to  my  miad.'    '  l*  >V)  m 

.    '  ••:-rli 

CHAKLES. 

It  is  even  more  extensive  than  thatw  An:  latlia 
handkerchief  will  suggest  to  me  all  that  l-is^'^ 
have  read  of  the  history  and  description  of  India  j; 
aiid  the  mere  sight  of  a  little  squall  of^pdt^ted 
cloth,  will  enable  me  to  see  not  only  thei  smpU 
Pndian  erecting  his  loom  under  the  tree,  and  pst»- 
fdrming  his  labour ;  but  send  me  a  tour  aliMig^he 
banks  of  the  Ganges,  enable  me  to  look  upon/ljie 
Nrohders  of  Elephanta,  or  Elova,  <a  enable  tasiyiA 
imagination,  to  cross  the  ridge  of  the  Himmaldn 
and  even  traverse,  in  my  mind,  those  countries  of 
central  Asia  which  no  traveller    has   ever   des- 
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EDWAEIK 

The  resemblance  of  use^  too,  will  st^^^eat  otJbuet 
tUngB  that  are  used  fbr  a  like  purpose.  I  cannoi 
vead  of  the  chop^sticks  of  the  •Ghinese  witboyt 
thinking  of  knives  and  forks ;  of  the  stone  hatcbetf 
of  the  South  Sea  islanders,  without  thinking  of  our 
kxea  and  saws  of  iron;  or  of  anything  which  is  used 
for  any  purpose,  without  thinking  of  all  other 
things  that  I  have  formerly  seen,  or  been  informed 
af|  as  used  for  the  same» 

MAKY. 

In  like  manner,  any  object  which  resembles 
another  that  we  have  seen  or  thought  of,  as  con- 
nected with  or  close  beside  a  third,  may  suggest 
that  third,  or  any  other  quality  or  circumstance 
connected  with  that  third,  without  any  apparent 
reiCmiioe  to  that  in  which  the  similarity  consists. 
Thus,  a  piece  of  stuff  of  the  same  colour  and  pat- 
tern BB  that  which  a  friend  wore,  when  telling  me 
a  pleasant  story,  or  playing  a  tune,  or  painting  a 
kndfleape,  will  suggest  the  friend,  or  even  the 
story,  the  tune,  or  the  landscape ;  and  it  will  do 
this  though  the  stuff  be  worn  by  a  person  every 
way  unlike  my  friend,  or  even  if  it  be  drying  on  a 
hedge,  or  in  the  web,  and  not  made  into  a  dress 
at  alL 

MATILDA. 

Anything  that  we  can  consider  as  likeness,  whe- 
ther it  be  to  that  which  one  has  actually  perceived, 


to  that  which  one  has  oDly  thought  of,  or  to  thftt 
irfaieh  one  has  dreamed  of,  will  he  ra^fested-by 
imother  fnstatice  of  the  Ukeness,  in  peroeptimi,  itk 
thought,  or  in  a  dream. 

CHARLES. 

■ 

And  it  is  not  neoessfiry  that  th^  sci^[eilted  aild 
the  suggesting  states  should  he  both  pert^tibns^ 
both  waking  thoughts,  or  both  dreams  t  for  if 
there  be  but  the  similarity,  any  one  of  lliese  may 
suggest  any  of  the  others. 

DB.  HERBERT. 

This  reciprocity  of  suggestion  bet^t^n  Utit 
Actual  perception  of  objects  «id  events,  endl^ 
Ba»re  mental. conception  of  them,  whether  waking 
&t  in  dreams,  enables  us  to  see  how  those  llMSt 
iSiadowy  states  of  the  mind  are  apt  to  impose 
themselres  upon  us  as  realities ;  and  when  that 
illusion  is  coupled  with  the  otlier  eoiurideratfotiy 
equally  illusive,  but  still  very  general,  that  there 
is  some  mysterious  destiiiy  intermediate  bet#eeti 
the  antecedent  and  the  consequent,  which  iinffes 
diem  t(3^ther,^the  belief  in  the  reality  of  dreattHi, 
as  having  a  fulfilment,  is  by  no  means  uneonunfin^, 
even  among  persons  who  are  by  no  means  credti- 
lous  in  other  matters.  -^  * 

'MABY* 

I  think  I  can  partly  understand  the  reason  of 
that.     The  dreajiQ  oould  only  be  remembared^  that 
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is,  suggested,  by  the  recurrence  of  some  state  of 
mind,  in  perception  or  in  conception,  that  had  a 
resemblance  to  the  dream  itself.  If  that  state 
were  a  mere  conception,  we  would  only  ranember 
the  dream  as  a  dream ;  but  if  it  were  a  perception 
of  external  objects  or  occurrences,  the  mere  fact 
of  the  dream  being  brought  to  the  mind  in  imme- 
diate connexion  with  the  real  object  or  occurrence, 
i^omM  make  it  by  no  means  unnatural  to  regard 
l}^e  one  as  a  fulfilment  of  the  other. 

DB.    HERBERT. 

There  is  a  good  deal  of  justness  in  what  you 
say ;,  and  it  becomes  the  more  apparent  when  we 
^HNisider  that  a  real  perception  will  never  suggest 
the*  remembrance  of  an  antecedent  dream,  unless 
there  be^  between  them  the  same  sort  of  resem^ 
blance,  or  other  cause  of  suggestion,  which  would 
•bave  made  the  perception  of  one  reality  suggest 
t)ie  resemblance  of  a  former  reality.  If  this 
were  not  the  case,  there  would  be  no  order  in  the 
succession  of  our  suggestions,  and  the  past  would 
4ie  a  mere  chaos,  from  which  we  could  borrow 
nothing  that  would  be  of  any  use  to  us  in  the 
regulation  of  the  future.  We  must  constantly 
bear  in  mind,  that  in  successions,  whether  of 
external  or  of  mental  states,  there  is  no  knowledge 
in  time,  but  the  knowledge  of  the  mere  uniformity, 
closeness  and  constancy,  of  a  recurrence  of  the 
Aame  state  following  a  preceding  state,  which  was 


aha  Ihe  wuae ;  and  iknf ,  omaequeiitlyp  wlielW 
«•  ipaak  «f  ^mum»  «r  ^waking  thooghts,  or  fte 
Me  pereeplioli  of  preaeiit  object^  we  lim^  be' 
^weM  to  ccm&ie  ounces  tt>  th^  inete  s\i<^ 
and  ttol  to  Aaicy  asjr  fanigiiisry  coniieiKA^* 
tetkir  41mu>  we  MB  know.  -    *^ 

CHAHLES. 


Then,  bearing  this  in  mind,  in  CTery  case  where 
the  remembrance  of  a  dream  is  suggested  by' an 
external  object  or  eyent,  there  is  a  fulfilment' 'of* 
the  dream. 


*  • 


»        k\  : 


DB.  HERBEEf.  '.   .1 

Unquestionably  there    is,    in    as   far   as   ttji^ 
resemblance  between  the  suggesting  and  Che  i&ugi" 
gested  state  is  complete ;  but  both  of  these  miiy;^ 
be  T^  complicated— consist  of  even  thousands  of 
parts,  eadi  of  which  connects  itself  with  thousandi^  ^ 
of  other  successive  states  of  mind :  and  there  ini^'' 
be  a  suggestion  arising  from  resemblance  in   it^ 
single  point.    Then,  if  the  impression  made  by  * 
the  former  state,  whether  that  state  was  dreaming  ^ 
or  reality,  has  been  strong,  it,  in  all  its  compli- 
cated parts,  will  recur  to  the  mind,  to  the  exclu-' 
sion  of  the  other  complex  state,  which  was  a!to^ 
gedier  dissimilar,  except  in  the  single  associating ' 
point,   and   thus,   while   the  reality  is  a  fulffl*  • 
ment  only  in  that  point,  the  dream  itself  recurs  ' 
and    becomes  its   own   fulfilment    in    all    the 
remaindeF.    * 
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,,  But  if,  I  jhall  have  di;#»nWa  jtf»fc4  Jg|an><ilfi|liiJI 
if'  «  «rew  c^^  ^nd'  riidiog  of»  •:  wtkitp^hmm 
amy«4  ^  ^  (oert^n.liDuv  itf  the  day,  ai^iljutfiqi^ 
tiiii^  Bfietw ffdnf  a  man  «^.  dg^m^mA  mfiMJbA 
does  arrive  at  the  satne  hgwtthm  ikM.wHi^  hHi^ 
exact  fulfilment  of  the  dream. 

DR*   HERBERT.  ..^ 

,  ^jo  ^ubt  it    will ;    but  it    doea  not  .fo}lmf ; 
t^t  tbeji^te  of  QiixMi  .which  Higgeated  tpyqu^^^t 
sleep  the  supposed  perception  of  the  ajriiyail  <4; 
the  horseman,  had  any  connexion  with,  that  is, 
belonged  in  any  way  to>  the  same  succession  of 
iki^ti^  stUites   which,  as    suocessive  causes   a|id 
effect^*  were  antecedent  to  the  arrival  of  tb^  h<m^ 
]iuio---un]les8,  in    consequence    of  your    havji^g., 
di^^ed  it*  you  should  have  ordered  the  horseman : 
tQrfsonMe  ,at  fhetime;  and  then  the  whole  vfLaUef 
Wpu^d.h^ve  ceased  to  be  a  dream,  and  belong^ 
t9  t}^  ordiDAry  course  of  events.    Without  tjtiis,.r 
y9il  ctfn  easily  .see  that  the  knowledge  in  the  mi^ 
t^mp,  oti ,  states,  haiqpenii^  as  causes  and  .effi^Uvii 
wl^(qb.ei)d«d  Jn  tibe  laan's  arrival,  weve  not  AtAl^i|.« 
of  j^i^r  ipind  at  alU  b^t  states  of  ihBi  of  this  nm^r^ 
hi^;i^{;,ar  .of  him  and  the  party  whose  o^^  ]^ , 
^hfS^'  .^  icoming ;  ^nd  that»  thsaa^fQre^  be^^i^^ 
jcm  ;9fuld,fstabUflb  any  order  of  sMccpsaion^b^,. 
tiip^.^a  dream,  or ,  the  uncommmucat^d  tbQug)^<r 
ci^.ppe  bun^n  beisg  sad  another,  you^  Vfo^lA  n 
require  to  establish  between  their  minds  a  iiort  of  - 

f3 


■lyitoiom  intfereoime,  of  wMck  the  extstenoj^  id 
tBttA  in  tile  very  suppofiMon ;  or  foa  modli 
iHtve  to  gfre  them  only  <me  ttifad  lMa«iretntii»'tm^ 
itliieb  ^mdd  be  li  viitiud  denkil'  of  .die  miHmm 
jnd  Mentily  of  eM^li  of  thein,  md  a  ennptqwqit 
inMd  of  boMi  their  laeatJ  erintcpcea. . 

I  think  I  oon  understand  that.    The  intenud 

itfettiaug  of  the    mkid  mutet  arke  Ihim'Carmer 

states   of  (hat  identical  -mind,  and  >  not  dhrecdy 

from  things  externally  perceived,  or  in  any  way 

frt>ni  trains  of  thought  that  may  have  passed,  or 

have  been  passhig,  in  the  minds  of  others^ 

diey  had  been  communicated  in  langoaga, 

iImb  they  would  have  presented  themsdvea  to  tfie 

flind  to  which  they  were  commmiieated^  aaexlinwJ 

Moeplions,  and  diiFmng  from  Ae  sensible  pevoq^ 

tionof  the  objects  to  which  they  related,  only  as 

^i0v  describe  those  objects  mora  op  less  ideally* 

Ij^ijgiibteAy '  fcT,  though  we  are  accustOBMd 

ktifoadi^  that  there  is  someoMineKion  betnvean 

•^^.w>a  that  are  similar,  we  can   discover  no 

tiMtioD  ^diatever,  save  mere   juxtaposition  m 

&  _^  nr successton  in  time;    and  therefore ' the 

^        ^V^  tH  (0t  HMW  ^*  J"®*  ^  much  external  of  ^tbe 

^"^  .  ^^  uum,  as  the  body  of  soother  >  man , 

^'*^   J.  ^^tmivcwe.  Indeed'it  is  more  so, 

remain       •^^'^^^  ^^fl^jknowledgerfaBdAe^  man's 


me 
and 


libcly,  at  acknowledge  of  the  earthy  and  at  a  know* 
IcdgB'of  «very  perceptible  object  in  the  universef 
by  oujr  own  m^ital  perceptk>n^  without  any  othei^ 
nincl  aiding  in  ityot  contenting  to  jt ;  but  with 
regard  to  the  mind  of  another  main,  of  whtdi  we 
can  know  nothing  as  existing  in  space^  we  must 
remain  for  ever  ignorant,  unless  it  shall  please  him 
to  communicate  with  us ;  and  even  then,  he  can 
bnly  communicate  with  us  through  subjects  of 
external  perception,  or  the  representations  of  those 
sidbjecfts,  embodied,  as  it  were,  in  language. 

CHAELES. 

Besides,  similarity,  or  resemblance,  in  all  the 
irarieties  in  which  it  can  exist  or  be  perceived,  is 
not  nearness  both  in  place  or  in  time,  a  likely 
cause  of  suggestion ;  as  that  the  thought  of  our 
diuroh  shbuld  suggest  that  of  the  yew-tree  in  our 
ohurch-yand,  rather  than  any  yew-tree  in  another 
place;  or  that  my  walking  out  into  the  field 
after  reading  a  particular  book,  should  suggest 
to  me  what  was  contained  in  that  book,  rather 
than  a  book  which  I  had  been  reading,  or  any 
thing  else  that  I  had  been  doing  formerly. 

DR.  HKEBERT. 

Proximity  or  nearness,  both  in  place  and  in 
time,  is  not  only  one  means  of  suggestion  ;  but  it 
IB,  in  all  probability,  the  only  original  means  to 
which  even  likeness,  in  all  its  varieties,  could  be  re- 
ferred. The  perception  of  likeness  is  not  a  primary 


MmlllR  onmp«ritop-o£  the  l^fraffubjeeta^ia  wlvf^ 
tlur^Mknes^  is-fimodi}  aad  tkougb'/thch-JWiP^iil 
^CrwntioD.ftoBi^tk^ state  ef  .koMrkig  «iae  4>I4^(<^ 
4)ft'#M>kB  <»E  £adiog  a  rewnUfiilod  W . wo^h^,,^ 
aoiSipid  dilHtiihe.|V0.«t«Jmi4[qpew  iw.p4ii^  WiiSMj^ 
jaolB  ivith.  which  mfH»  very  feoiliai\^ ,  yet  tikfe 
milMtlBe  aluiawledge  a£  9wi^  f«f.  tb^/iildbg«i^.lQQ9^- 
fukedy  imterior  to  the  coiii|MaiHK)||i^  ^rc  ^aW^^^ 
thepioture, before  we  cen.say.  thai;  it.isMJ^#(i|ie 
originai,  and  we  must  hear  soBae  -pfm^.^ii^iiiff^ 
OMsioa  of  notes  in  an  air,  before  we  can  t^^  ^f^ 
'  ua  to  say  that  it  is  the  same  air  to  whijeb;¥i^  J^^ 
formerly  given  a  particular  name,  or  wbicb  )f^  W^ 
fmmerly  heard  played  on  a  particular  ios^ni^t. 

,  EDWAED. 

Then  the  suggestions  that  arise  from  cciem- 
Uipice^  are  not  so  properly  simple  suggestiOM  .«# 
.  suggesftions  of  relation  ? 

'         »  .      - 

BB.  HEBBEBT^ 


We  must  guard  i^ainst  mistakiea  hgx^,  Bdwuird. 
If  you  bear.'in  mind,  we  formerly  came  to  tbc^.fi^n- 
elusion,  that  the  knowledge  of  every  thipg  exter- 
nal is  the  result  of  comparison ;  the  smallest;  la^a- 
surable  distance  is  a  comparison  of  svcceaiive 
points,  or  raialler  distances ;  aod«  in  like  maimer, 
every  thing  to  which  we  attribute  any  cme  pro- 
perty^ as  extended  in  space^  or  any  two  memeotry 
states,  as  continued  in  duration^  is  known.  Uk  us 
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<Mti0ci0Uff  i0f  these  in  >'ihe«aoee8^9iir;j  sidrrtliAlt 
^^etirifen  the .  (»4giii«ilji  cante6ptib&  ^  of-uaontabnify 
ibspttoe,  ftnd'dontitiuitj  >iat^s»tt;eiBi«ib^i<>them-iis 
^lioterjr  little  diff^ho^^  thflt^  iaerieityt  ktKgpiagt, 
«lttieHt  ell  the  WGfd$  tfaac  rekle  tD  ^bei  mqay^A- 
tiM  <xP  {^6'  of  the0e  extenaienty  <«re';per&oti|y 
undaf'slood  ^thout  any  verbal  coenlaflaitioiiriwcfaan 
t^\kA  to  the  othesr*  As  when  we  ss^  -^^inQr 
^6ddv  'and  ia  A^n^  day,  the  notion  of  «aooesfi^afiiit)f 
j^ortJbns'is'contaii^ in  eacfa^  and  the  wordijQuthe 
Me  )sade  is  just  as  descriptive  of  a  numbeF  of  asc- 
e^iive  steps,  as  it  is  in  the  other  of  the  nusdier 
id  siiceessive  seconds,  during  which  these  tte|>8 
are'  taken.  Therefore  the  difference  betveflin;a 
simple  suggestion  and  a  relative  suggestion  does 
not  consist  in  the  one  being  immediate,  and  not  the 
^reinilt  of  any  operation  of  comparisoo,  .:and  the 
otlMT'tBeeondary,  and  the  result  of'  sudi  an  ope^sa- 
tion ;  for  they  are  both  founds  on  expetJ^nee, 
which  is  only  another  name  for  comparison,  and 
reasoning  is  only  another  name  for  that.  But  in 
simfde  suggestion  we  refer  to  the  stat^*  (if  the 
loi&d  as  perceiving  or  coneeivii^  the  siil3|)j^ct 
•  itself;  and  in  relative  suggestion,  we  oonaidi^ri  its 
#Kati&  as  contemplating  or  conoeiving  the  i$i4ti9n, 
'  W3^  exclusively  of  the  subjects  of  which  it  il9  a 
rdation,  but  superior,  and,  as  it  were».  secopd^ 
land  suceemive,  to  our  consideration  of  them^. .  It 
ia  not  easy  to  detach  the  one  of  these  mo^.  of  a 
•oggestioafrom  tfaeother^'inaoy  oontkivi^.train 
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df  tlimigltt,  b€fcAU«e,  in  the  rety  ^rogreCMi^  of 
that  train,  there  arises  a  relative  suggestion,  con- 
templating, as  it  were,  the  relation  of  the  different 
subjects  or  portions,  of  which  the  succession  ia 
made  up.  Thus,  when  we  think  of  successive 
phenomena,  of  bringing  a  horse  out  of  the  titMe, 
mounting  it,  and  riding  away,  there  is,  between 
the  horse  standing  quietly  in  the  stable,  the 
horse  standing  still  af  the  door,  the  riding,  getting 
on  his  back,  and  the  trotting  away,  a'  certain 
relation  that  the  mind  perceives  between  every 
two,  as  being  in  the  succession  of  cause  and  eff^ ; 
and  there  is  a  second  suggestion  of  relation,  which; 
though  they  were  subdivided  into  ever  so  many 
smaller  portions  in  the  separate  acts,  unites  them 
all  together  as  the  commencement  of  a  ride ;  drthi^d 
one,  which  connects  that  ride  with  the  story  of  a 
life ;  and  a  fourth,  which  connects  that  liffe  "wUih 
all  time.  Hence,  the  affection  of  relative  st^gei^^ 
tion  is  that  which  supplies  to  us  the  want  of  what 
the  illiterate  are  constantly  seeking,  but  which 
they  never  find,  because  they  will  not  seek  it  here, 
where  alone  it  is  to  be  found — a  connexion  between 
successive  events,  which  shall  be  different  from  all 
those  events  themselves — ^that  is,  in  other  words, 
something  mysterious  existing  in  the  universe,  fn 
addition  to  all  that  can  by  possibility  exist  in  it. 

MARY. 

I  think  I  have  felt  another  cause  of  suggestion, 
which  does  not  arise  from  similarity,  or,  so  far  as 
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I  oaa  ««eei  from  /ptoHimity,  either  in  »f pace  or  ia 
tiiKie.  It  is  now  oecirlfy  rtwo  years,  since  I  saw  ^tbe 
8Utel;f  buiklings  of  York  iMiiMler ;  and  yet  Loan 
hardly  lool^.  at  our  little -churchy  without  thinking 
of  tbemi  though}  instead  of  there  being  any  liker^ 
neeSi  they  are  an  absolute  contrast  to  each  other* 

EDWAttI). 

>  They  are  both  places  of  worship,  though,  Mary4 
and  •that  is  one,  resemblance  between  them ;  aad 
th^  .one  nught  be  eonsidered  as  suggesting  the 
otjher  from  similarity  of  use^ 

nil.    IIKSBEET. 

So  it  might, in . that  paarticular  instance;  but 
thene  arc  eases,  in  which  objects  that  are,  to  every 
sense,  and  for  every  purpose  of  utility,  the  yery 
opposites  of  each  other,  and  yet  the  perception 
or  the  conception  of  any  one  of  them  is  imme- 
diately followed  by  that  of  the  other.    A  mind 
aoeaatomed  to  reflection,  can  hardly  look  upon  the 
pomp  of  kings,   without  the  suggestion  of  the 
misery    of    captives    following  dose    upon  it; 
neither  can  a  mind  so  habituated,  think  of  the 
luxury  of  the  wealthy,  without  the  privations  of 
the  poor  dogging  and  darkening  the  brighter  pic- 
ture like  a  flhadow.  In  these  cases,  too,  the  greater 
the  contrast  is,  the  more  readily  does  the  sugges* 
tion  arise.    The  perception  of  a  mite,  makes  me 
think  more  readily  of  that  of  an  elephant  or  a 
planet,  than  the  perception  of  a  sheep  or  a  tree  v 
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Old  wfamwesee.a  perm  of  vtismf  o(»p\d»ce^ 
we  ate  much  more  apt  to  think  of  skeleton  exhai^s^  ^ 
tioiiy  than  in  the  perception  of  a  whdle  crowd  of 
people  in  the  oidinaiy  ca^dlilion  of  body. 

:    *  M  ATIL1I4*  »  > 

Even  in  the  most  dissimilar  things,  such  as  the 
mite,  and  the  elephant,  there  is,  I  thinks  a  likeness  ^ 
or  a  resemblance,  not  in  themselves,  but  in  the 
states  of  mind  to  which  the  thought  of  them  im-<^ 
mediately  leads.     We  wonder  at  the  great,  size  of, , 
the  elephant;  and  we  also  wonder  at  the  gr^t_^ 
activity  and  perfect  formation  of  so  little  a  thing 
as  a  mite ;  and  I  should  think,  that  if  similarity  in 
objects  be  a  cause  of  suggestiQn,.M  must  similarity 
in  the  states  of  our  mind,  as  produced,  by  th^  con- 
templation of  those  objects. 

na.  HERBERT.  *  "* 

You  are  perfectly  right,  Matilda ;  or,  rather^^ 
the  similarity,  considered  as  a  portion  of  inteUcic-^ 
tual  philosophy,  is  similarity  c^  states  of  the  ^lind^  \ 
and  of  nothing  else.     We  say  that  the  one  hand  | 
is  like  the  other^  just  because  we  are  <:onscious  of 
no  difference  in  the  state  of  the  mind,  contemplat- 
ing the  on^^  and  contemplating  the  other ;  af\d  i^  -^ 
there  wer^  a  difference  in  the  .state  of  th^  ini^^> 
wiiile  so  contemplating,  there  wojLild;  either,  o^- 
necessity,  be  a  corresponding  difference  i^i  the  si|Jb«.  . 
ject^.  contemplated)  ror  else  the  nund  would  be  in.-/ 
capable,  of  drawing  any  pertain,  ^jfplmoM a?  to/^ 
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aimilaritjr  or  dissimilarity  in  the  objects  of  its  p^-f^ 
ception. 


MABT. 


*  ■  « 


Then  from  this  it  will  foUow,  that  not  our 
merely  intellectual  states^-those  in  which  we 
■imply  know,  wit)iout  having  our  feelings  in- 
terested in  the  objects  of  our  knowledge — but  in 
all  the  varied  states  of  ouif  feelings,  in  pleasure  and 
pain,  in  joy  and  sorrow,  in  Satisfaction  and  in 
anger,  and  in  every  emotion  of  which  we  are  sus- 
o^tible,  similarity  of  emotion  will  be  a  cause  of 
suggestion. 

DB.   flSBlBEBT. 

No  doubt  it  is ;  and  as  our  emotions  are  those 
portions  of  our  mental  existence  which,  as  it  were, 
eome  the  most  home  to  us — ^make  the  most  vivid, 
and,  for  that  reason,  the  most  lasting  impressions 
upon  us,  the  suggestions  of  emotion  are  in  iQl 
probability  much  more  frequent  than  the  sugges* 
ftions  of  mere  knowledge.  Not  only  are  they  po> 
bably  much  more  frequent  in  every  mind,  than  the 
suggestions  of  the  other  class,  but  we  have  every 
reason  to  conclude,  that,  in  very  many  minds,  they 
form  the  greater  portion  of  mental  recollection,  and 
in  some  minds,  nearly  the  whole  of  it.  To  those 
who  are  under  the  necessity  of  toiling  with  only 
intervals  of  refreshment  or  sleep,  at  laborious 
occupations,  in  which  there  is  little  to  excite  the 
desire  of  knowledge, — to  those,  for  instancei  who 
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watch  the  spindles  Id  a  cotton  manufaetcnry,  tom 
a  potter's  wheels  carry  burthens,  or  moTc  oommot- 
diides  from  one  place  to  another-^nay,  evea  tbos^ 
▼ho  are  continually  occupied  in  counting  sutns  of 
idfliiey,  or  in  any  other  way,  in  which  number^  oc 
•ome  coasidefation  as  simple  as  numb<3r ,  is  th$»  ooly 
thing  to  which  they  have  to  attend,  in  adfitioii 
tQ  the  feeding  and  preservatioa  of  their  bodies^ 
^^"40  those  we  cannot  suppose  that  the  suggest 
lions  of  a  purely  intc^ectual  kind,  and  havingiiiai 
reference  to  feeling  or  emotion,  can  be  v^  maiiy  t; 
because  there  is  little  experience  of  an  inteUectvid 
description  from  which  suggestion  can  ariae;  4iad 
we  have  seen  that  the  accumulated  knowledge:«f 
the  individual  is  the  only  stock  from  wdfaddh 
suggestion  can  be  drawn. 

CHARLES. 

But  persons  of  this  description  will  be  <limxtM 
also  in  the  range  of  their  feelings,  because  fiiey 
will  be  ignorant  of  many  of  those  situations  in  lift 
and  occurrences  in  history,  that  are,  to  those  iK^e 
are  acquainted  with  them,  sourcei^of  vary  poworAd 
emotions.  ^      •.'  ;/ 


...I 


DR.    U^RB^TLf.  ,.  : 

Still,  though  they  cannot  have  those  seooodkvy 
emotions  which  belong  to  what  are,  in  well  eak 
ti^ated  society,  called  feeling  minds,— ^though  -thi^ 
catmot,  by  analogy^  feel  in  the  feelings  of  others^ 
as  observed,  or  as  recounted,  because  they  are  siot 
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is  pdsae6«ion'o£the  obs^rvailioEi,  oi^the  te&^^--**titiiBj 
miik  feel  fee<  themteWi^  in  the  ratige,  at  leasts  (^ 
dieir  aiiiRial  enjoyments ;  and  «»  their  suggestions 
will  be  BKNW  exclusively  confkied  to  tbese^  thdr 
meurrenoe'WiU  be  the  more  frequent,  l^e  misre 
sitMcig)  and  the  mate  satisfaetory.  The  hope  of  a 
hoHday  will  oheer*  a  schoolboy  during  the  strudy  of 
«r  ivieek  ;  *  the  humble  meal  that  he  is  to  eat,  or  Ae 
equally  humble  ooueh  on  which  he  is  to  rest,  ttkk^^ 
n^one  ooAtlmioUB  suggestion,  support  the  labourer 
in 'the-  veiy  extreme  of  toil ;  and  the  single  thought 
dial  he  riiall  again  set  his  ftx)t  upon  hisnatiTe 
Ml)  mi^  sustain  the  heart  of  the  mariner,  during 
iBie  kng^  laborious,  and,  it  may  be,  disastrous 
liionthsy  in  which  he  is  circumnavigating  the 
globe. 

Thus  we  see,  that  while  our  experience  is  the 
only  quarter  from  whieh  suggestions,  or  internal 
iflbctibns  of  the  mind,  can  arise ;  and  while  the 
mode  of  thehr  arising  is  a  succession  that  can  be 
known  only  by  experience,  and  must  vary  with  the 
exiperienoe  of  each  particular  individual;  there 
tnnt  be  that  in -the  past  conduct  of  every  individual, 
which  stamps  upon  him  that  which  we  call  his 
character,  whether  in  reference  to  what  he  knows, 
or  has  the  faculty  of  knowing,  or  to  what  he  does, 
ovilasi  the  abiUty  of  doing.  Consequently,  it  is  by 
aioar^l  ohservatioii  and.  analysis  of  this  same  pvo* 
oeai  of  suggestion,  in  all  its  varied  trains,  -that  we 
lore  Ibisdsk- the.  knowledge  of  others,,  and,  wiunt  is 
more 'ixnportaHtjr  the  knowledge  of  ourselves,  ii^ 
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iM0li.» wa^  as ta beable  to  form  a nAsnel  ju^S^ 
IMUt  how  they,  or  how  we^  would  eonduot  «tu> 
idvM  in  any  circumstanoe  under  which  'We  c(faid 
knaginft  them  or  us  to  be  placed.  In  thift  cooasta 
the;  wlMile  fldenoe  of  goveniment»  whether  o£  ata* 
idvea  oi*  of  our  f ellow-ocealurea  i  and  our  candu^ 
lion  with  r^ard  to  those  reanUa  ns  sudoesBftons/of 
kooving^  or  of  acting,  that  *  hove  not  yet  token 
idaoe,  will  be  valuable  only  in  proportion  as  ;OUz 
espeiience  of  the  past  is  aceunate  and  exteiMftvc^ 
and  as  our  faculty  of  suggestion  fmm  it  ifr  readyj^ 
or,  as  it  were,  at  the  command  of  our  desiieal 
Now,  as  these  two  branches  of  this  impoariwDil 
knowledge — ^which  it  is  convenient  to  make,  and 
give  names  to,  in  order  that  we  may  understand 
the  whole  matter,  just  as  we  measure  a  continuons 
field  by  yards  and  poles,  or  anatc»nize  an  animal 
structure,  muscle  by  muscle,  and  bone  by  bone^i  in 
ordw  to  obtain  a  knowledge  of  the  w^iole  as  cidb 
compound  external  existence— are  themselves  but 
other  names  for  certain  portions  or  certain  modf» 
in  the  succession  of  the  very  knowledge  of  which 
we  persuade  ourselves  they  are  the  means  of  obtain- 
iog ;  our  whole  study  is  narrowed  to  the  sin>ple 
operation  of  observing  carefully  those  objects  that 
present  themselves  to  our  senses,  in  themselves, 
singly,  in  all  their  parts  and  qualities,  and  in  all 
their  relations  to  other  objects,  whether  in  space  op 
in  time ;  and  in  the.sam^  manner  observing,  wheo, 
our  past  experience  returns,  to  the  mind,  more 
vividly  and  more  at  our  wish  than  anotba*^  what 
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^Rsve  the  ekcanistafices  df  aoeompttfiimeiit^'  9a«bo0i 
mn^  or  duration,  that  gave  us  a  p^^wer  over  tliM 
Ujjpmence  whieh  we  do  not  possess  over  otheM.  ^  •'^ 
r '  The  results  of  this  latter  inquiry  would  no^  dotibt 
hofrntoky,  because  the  i«adiiieflB  and  facility  whk 
wlikk  W8>  remember  different  portions  of  expefi^ 
•aoey  which  were^  aft  to  external  tilings,  in  the  first 
peib^tion  of  them^  precisely  the  same,  are  varied 
almost  witiumt  end.  Thus  the  detail  must  be  left  to 
^ei^iadividualt  and  all  that  we  can  notiee  is  qm 
o^itsro  ea-oumstaxioes  of  a  general  nature ;  nor  hav# 
i  en^i'idoubt  -that  some  have  already  suggested 
fhcttisslves  to  yott, 

^^  I  can  think^of  one.  If  I  look  a  long  time  at  any 
oli^^ty  as  a'  tree^  or  a  picture,  I  can  recollect  ift 
nkt^'9AoTid  easily  than  if  I  got  a  casual  glance  of 
ft'^afifd  i  x^an  goto  a  place  where  I  have  been  v^ 
fr^uigntly,  though  it  be  dark,  as  if  I  felt  the  way 
tb  it  With  riiy  feet. 

CHAHI^ES. 

'■  Andth^r  circumstance  that  will  assist  us  in  sug'- 
^stion,  is  the  frequency  of  observing  two  or  mote 
subjects  of  thought  in  the  same  order  of  place,  or 
tite  same  succession  of  time  : — as  a  person  who  had 
bfeencbnstantly  in  the  habit  of  seeing  horses  in 
pidoghB^atid  carts,  but  had  only  once  deen  a  horse 
rodtew 'drawing' a  carriage,  would  have  cartd  and 
ploughi  suggested  to  him  by  the  ooneeptdon  of 
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hfOtmBf  xdncli  inoKe  readily  iimxk*hanBmmkiatidj\ 


DR.    H£RB£RT. 

There  is  no  doubt  of  the  fact  in  either  of  these 
ctBse^Bot  is  th«re  nmy  difficulty  in  tlK  fn^^nHattdtng 
of  it. '  A  longer  observatioii  is  neither  less  moit/msm$ 
tkao  a  greater  number  of  experienees^  arcunged  in 
the  yferj  way  in  irhich  experience  beowaeSf  kniMFr 
led^  at  all-^-^that  is,  in  immediate  and  unlwpkiflL 
sueoession ;  and  a  smes  of  repetitions' (if  the  supp^ 
snceession  of  subjects  in  time  or  in  Bpaeey'ls^agi^ 
nothing  more  than  a  repetition  of  the  ioAvi^iK^ 
experience  of  cause  and  effect — ^the  only  circum- 
stance, again,  by  which  our  belief  in  the  certainty  of 
the  same  succession  can  be  confifmed.  Fraai<tbis 
we  may  derive  some  very  valuable  hints  fpi?  H^ 
obtaining  of  what  is  called  an  artificial  memi^^ 
for  if  we  couple  that  which  we  wish  to  repqUeo|t 
several  times  in  close  juxtaposition  with  tl^t 
which  we  know  we  recollect  well  before,  we.shidJ 
not  in  any  way  impair  the  recollection  of  what  we 
remembered,  but  we  shall  effectually  remember 
that  which,  without  such  an  association,  w^  should 
have  been  in  danger  of  forgetting. 

MAEY. 

I  should  suppose  that  any  state  of  mind  w«idd 
be  apt  to  return  in  suggesticm  more  readily ,  .if.  kt 
had  been,  in  a  former  instance,  accompanied  by  feel- 
ings that  were  more  keen  and  lively ;  as  I  hav^  a 
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iscnre  ready  recollection  of  the  little  boy  that  fidldn 
the  pond,  and  was  nearly  drowned,  than  I  have^rf 
the  folks  that  took  him  out. 

MATILDA. 

I  should  think,  too,  that  if  I  had  very  recently 
met  with  the  same  series  of  objects  or  succestfidii 
df  events,  the  recurrence  of  any  one  of  them  wimld 
rti(jitb  naturally  suggest  any  of  the  others,  than  if 
the  occurrence  had  been  more  distant ;  and  more 
especially  than  if  I  had  found  the  suggesting 
db^t  or  event  in  a  different  connexion  during  the 
ititermediate  time. 

DB.    H£BB£ET. 

Of  neither  of  these  can  there  be  any  doubt.  If 
we  can  couple  any  object  or  event  whatever  with 
strong  feeling,  it  will  return  far  more  easily,  and 
far  more  vividly,  than  if  it  were  suggested  only 
as  a  subject  of  calm  contemplation ;  and  though 
the  feeling  may  not  be  to  us  personally,  or  though 
there  may  be  personal  danger  to  no  human  being 
in  that  by  which  the  mind  is  excited,  still  the  very 
e^tcitement  will  in  itself  heighten  every  object 
and  every  event  with  which  it  can  be  connected. 
An  eclipse  of  the  sUn  or  moon  harms  nobody,  and, 
so  far  as  we  learn,  interrupts  not  one  of  the  general 
motions  of  the  solar  system,  or  the  partictilar 
motion  of  any  of  its  individual  parts,  farther  than 
the  interruption  of  a  certain  portion  of  solar  light, 
that  would  otherwise  fell  upon  the  earth ;  dnd  yet 
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wheo  we  loek  bacic  to  the  page  of  hifltoiy,  we  find, 
that,  aettB^  Mide  altogether  the  m  jBterious  ittfliK 
enoe  which  was  attributed  to  the  uDcomprehaided 
oonjunction  of  the  two  luminaries,  edipses  have 
become  the  artificial  memories  of  other,  and,  in 
themidves,  far  more  impcnrtant  events,  which, 
but  tot  the  eefipses,  would  have  gone  out  of  re^ 
membnuice. 

CHABLES. 

Independently  of  these,  I  should  suppose  that 
people  who  are  differently  educated,  have  differ- 
ent dispositions,  and  follow  different  occupations, 
must  not  only  have  the  subjects  of  their  sugges- 
tions varied,  but  must  have  their  general  acuteness 
of  suggestion  modified  by  the  difference  of  their 
circumstances. 

DR.    HERBEBTt 

There  can  be  no  question  that  these,  and  all 
circumstances  that  tend  to  vary  the  experience  ot 
individuals,  must,  to  the  full  extent  of  the  varia* 
tion,  modify  both  the  individual  suggestions,  and 
that  succession  of  them  to  which,  if  we  mean  by 
it  nothing  else  than  the  mind  existing  in  certain 
states,  we  may  give  the  name  of  the  faculty  of  sug« 
gestion.  We  can  hardly  meet  with  two  indi* 
viduals,  in  whom  there  are  not  great  differences^ 
both  as  to  quantity  and  as  to  quality ;  as  to  quan-^ 
tity,  in  proportion  as  their  observation  has  be^ 
extensive  or  limited,  careful  or- listless;  and  in 
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tg,  gi;f  ap  9^%  .that  whieh  «^«8  (dd* .  or '  ta  «niwkl  k  jnla 
^m^thing  xiew. 

..  .^Q  xemi^rkable  is.  the  difference  in  die.la(tler 
Tfiffpef^U  that  in  ^ooiisequanoe  of  it,  maaktnd  hvvie 
bflen  distiiigiushed  into  two  oUiggc^^'^^the  dalL«ad 
the  hpi^pifed  ^ — ^me»  of  f|tot  and  men  of  f a&ejr ;,  iikiddt 
has  been  supposed  that  those^  who  are  so  Htkrukt 
from  each  other  in  their  phenomena,  and  also  in  the 
effects  that  they  produce  in  the  general  train  of 
l^uitian  thinking  or  acting,  arise  from  certain  splsoific 
and  original  differences,  dtber  in  the  mind«  them- 
selves, or  in  the  state  and  structure  of  the  organs  of 
external  perception, — which,  as  we  have  said,  are 
not  allocated  to  what  are  generally  termed  the 
organs  of  the  senses,  but  extend,  in  the  feeling  of 
external  or  internal  resistance,  as  opposing  its 
motion  or  disturbing  its  position,  to  every  sentient 
particle  df  the  body. 

Now,  though  we  know  npthing  about  the  mind, 
farther  than  the  states  that  it  is  in— ^that  is,  the  very 
differences  which  make  one  man  dull  and  ancfthev 
fi|nciful>*--we  can  conie  to  no  conclusion  with  re* 
fqrence  to  an  original  difference ;  and  where  it  is 
impossible  to  know,  it  would  be  folly  to  inquire. 
But  we  do  find  in  the  variations  of  the  general  tone 
and  feeling  of  the  ,body  itself,  as  induced  by 
changes  of  weather,  cltanges  of  health,  changes  of 
fortune,  changes  of  occupation,  changes  of  hope, 
chapges  of  fear,  and  every  variety  to  which  it  can 
be  exposed,  externally  or  internally,  suggestions 

VOL.  II.  G 
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having  certain  resemblancea  to  each  other,  which 
come  in  trains.  The  body  which  is  in  the  buoy- 
ancy of  health,  sees  nature  around  it  all  spring 
and  elasticity — ^when  to  us  there  is  no  pain  and 
no  restraint,  we  feel  that  all  is  healthy  and  all  is 
free.  In  like  manner,  the  mind  which  is  exulting 
in  joy,  be  that  joy  what  kind  soever  it  may,  flings 
its  own  magical  colouring  every  where  about  it, 
till,  to  it,  pain  and  sorrow  are  for  the  time  anni- 
hilated, and  the  world  is  one  general  jubilee  of 
thanksgiving  and  gladness.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  frame  is  feeble,  or  racked  with  pain,  the  move- 
ments of  nature  seem  to  us  to  become  heavy; 
and  the  sun  will  not  go  down,  or  the  dog-star 
arise,  upon  the  sick  man^s  pillow,  with  half  the 
celerity  as  upon  the  pillow  of  him  who  is  in 
health.  We  say  that  man  is  the  creature  of  cir- 
cumstances, and  so  saying,  we  believe  that  we  are 
accurate  in  the  definition ;  but  though  true,  it  is 
not  close  enough — ^man  is  not  the  child  of  circum- 
stances, for  in  as  far  as  he  is  a  mental  and  a  con- 
scious being,  he  is  those  very  circumstances  them- 
selves, not  moulded  by  them  ;  for  they  are  to  him 
the  world. 

MABY. 

But  I  have  often  -read  of,  and  I  think  I  have 
myself,  to  a  certain  extent,  noticed,  a  difference 
between  memory  and  imagination ;  and  I  have 
heard  it  remarked,  that  a  very  perfect  memory  of 
minute  parts  and  occurrences,  is  not  consistent 
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mlh  the  exercise  of  that  fancy  which  can  please 
^a  by  the  novelty  and  the  brilliance  of  its  creations. 
Pope  says;-^ 


**  Wits  have  short  memories. 


EDWARD. 


tf 


9a  he.  does,  Mary ;  but  he  adds,  in  the  very  same 

**  And  dunces  none.'* 

So  that  if  we  are  to  take  him  as  our  authority,  the 
dull  fallows  will  not  be  great  gainers,  even  in  mere 
memory. 

DR.    HEUBKRT. 

Pope  was  a  wit,  himself;  and,  therefore,  if  his 
own  definition  of  the  memory  of  wits  be  correct, 
it  excludes  himself  from  the  portion  of  remem- 
brance which  would  he  necessary  for  collecting  all 
the  elements  from  which  so  nice  a  oonclusion 
could  be  drawn.  Still  there  is  no  doubt  that  there 
is  a  remarkable  difference,  and  that  too,  in  the 
very  respects  that  have  been  mentioned.  They 
who  never  imagine,  and  hardly  ever  reason  or 
compare,  so  as,  out  of  two  or  more  previous  states 
of  mind,  to  invent,  as  it  were,  a  third  one,  can 
.ri^peat  what  they  have  seen  or  been  told,  with 
much  more  fidelity  than  those  whose  every  ex-» 
.  pression  gives  a  new  colour,  and  even  a  new  charm 
to  that  with  which  the  hearer  was  formerly  fami- 

g2 
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These  difEerenoes,  howeTer,  arise  from  the 
general  mental  habit  of  the  parties.  The  one 
simply  retails  that  which  was  formerly  perceived 
by  himself,  or  others  ;  and  is,  as  it  were,  a  mere 
pipe  for  the  communication  of  knowledge.  The 
other  is  constantly  casting  about  for  resemblances 
between  subjects  that  are,  even  in  their  general 
aspects,  wholly  different :  and  the  result  of  this 
is  badinage,  or  wit,  or  poetry,  or  eloquence, 
according  to  the  importance  of  the  chains  of  suc- 
cession to  which  the  assimilated  objects  belong. 
If  it  be  merely  an  unexpected  coincidence  of 
sound,  or  any  other  similarity,  without  a  general 
correspondence,  that  can  magnify  either  object,  or 
lead  to  a  train  of  continued  discovery  or  emotion, 
it  is  a  mere  pun.  As  when  we  ask  the  difference 
between  "  a  chesnut  horse,"  and  "  a  horse  ches- 
nut,"^  the  perfect  correspondence  of  the  words,  to 
a  very  letter,  the  total  dissimilarity  of  the  objects, 
and  the  utter  impossibility  of  connecting  the  dia- 
covery  of  this  incongruity  with  any  reasoning,  or 
any  emotion,  occasions  a  momentary  laugh,  much 
in  the  same  way  as  we  feel  disposed  to  laugh  at 
a  human  being  in  a  situation  which  is  alarming  to 
him,  without  the  smallest  possibility  of  real  dan- 
ger, or  at  a  caricatixre,  in  which  enough  of  human 
figure  is  left  to  for^  a  slight  association,  and  yet 
not  so  much  as  to  make  similarity  perceptible  in 
any  one  lineament. 

This  discordant  resemblance,  the  perception  of 
^hich  lasts  only  for  a  moment,  is  the  foundation 
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of  that  small  species  of  wit  which  is  called  pun- 
ning, and  which  is  the  occupation  and  business  of 
wits  of  the  very  lowest  order  and  most  limited 
minds,  and  the  occasional  play  of  those  that  are  of 
a  more  capacious  and  intellectual  description. 
When  addressed  to  the  ear,  it  is  usually  called  a 
pun  ;  but  the  momentary  merriment  that  is  pro- 
duced by  a  ludicrous  situation,  or  a  whimsical 
picture,  is  of  the  very  same  description. 

If,  along  with  the  unmixed  absurdity  which 
fiorms  the  essential  characteristic  of  the  pun,  there 
be  a  moral  maxim,  or  lesson  of  information  of  any 
kind,  blended,  so  that  the  ludicrous  comparison  is 
more  valuable  for  what  it  suggests  than  for  what 
it  is  in  itself,  it  becomes  genuine  wit ;  and  though 
the  real  value  of  it  consists  in  the  information, 
the  impression  made  by  that  is  rendered  more 
vivid,  and  the  after  suggestion  of  it  more  easy,  by 
the  excitement  produced  by  that  which,  without 
the  information,  would  have  produced  only  a 
momentary  laugh. 

In  proportion  as  tKe  resemblance  becomes 
more  perfect  and  striking,  the  mere  surprise  and 
momentary  amusement  gives  place  to  more  pro- 
longed emotions ;  and  the  train  of  thought,  the 
communication  of  which  produces  those  emotions 
in  the  hearer,  or  imparts  th^m  to  the  thinker, 
becomes  poetry  and  eloquence,  through  all  their 
varieties;  the  comparisons  being  metaphors, 
similes,  or  allegories,  chiefly  according  as  they 
are  more  brief  or  more  protracted  in  duration. 
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The  metaphor  is  the  proper  language  of  strong 
emotion.  In  the  use  of  it,  the  awakened  mind 
casts  about  rapidly  over  the  whole  extent  of  tU^ 
knowledge,  touching  and  illuminating  all  tlie 
points,  and  labouring  to  concentrate  the  whole 
into  one  single  effort,  by  whidi  it  shall  make  the 
delineation  of  the  present,  irresistible  in  its  force. 
The  simile,  being  more  minute  and  prolonged,' 
belongs  to  a  milder  mood  of  the  mind;  and  the 
allegory,  from'its  still  greater  length,  though'flie^ 
niceness  of  its  adaptation  may  be  the  cause '4:^ 
much  pleasure,  is  yet  more  incondstent  tdHi< 
strong  emotion,  and  belongs  rather  to  that  ttwoM- 
quil  state  of  mind  which  results  from  the  contemn 
plation  of  mere  beauty.  >«  i 

CHARLES. 

t     ■ 

Then  I  should  think  that,  in  all  those  methods 
of  illustration,  and  indeed  in  all  the  parts  of  any 
train  of  suggestions,  the  more  that  the  parts  wi^cN 
come  in  immediate  succession  harmonize  with  ea^ 
other,  the  more  perfect  will  be  the  effect  of  tlie 
whole.  '  • 

MAEY.  ,( 

You  forget  that  strong  contrast  is  a  9outce!^bt 
suggestion,  as  well  as  similarity  or  resemblance ;  'iHt 
rather  that  similarity  of  emotion,  as  of  wondetdt 
surprise,  is  as  effective  a  source  of  snggestio%  ttk 
similarity  of  sound,  or  form,  or  anything  else.'' 
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DR.  HERBERT. 

If  we  can  succeed  in  producing  the  state  of 
mental  excitement  which  we  wish  to  produce, 
either  in  ourselves  or  in  others,  or,  if  having  pro- 
duced it  in  others,  we  can  continue  it,  and 
heighten  it  to  the  degree  that  we  want,  it  matters 
little  what  are  the  means  that  we  employ.  There 
can  be  no  question  that,  if  we  become  pedantic, 
and  use  allusions  to  subjects  with  which  our 
hearers  are  utterly  unacquainted,  we  must  fail  in 
producing  the  effect  that  we  want.  A  very 
remarkable  instance  of  this  is  reported  of  a  learned 
member  of  one  of  the  northern  universities.  He 
was  a  bachelor,  and  a  miser,  in  addition  to  his 
pedantry.  As  such,  one  single  chamber  formed  the 
whole  of  his  accommodation ;  and  he  had  the  coal- 
binn  in  the  window-sill,  the  top  of  which  served 
him  occasionally  both  for  a  desk  and  a  table. 
One  day  he  went  to  a  coal  merchant  to  order  a 
bag  of  coals;  and  when  the  porter  had  got  the  bag 
on  his  back,  he  inquired  of  the  learned  doctor 
where  he  should  go,  and  how  he  should  dispose  of 
it.  <<  Proceed  by  rectilineal  motion  along  the 
street,  until  you  come  opposite  the  seminary  of 
learning ;  there  cut  the  area  at  right  angles ; 
knock  at  the  foras ;  ascend  the  gradiM ;  enter 
my  cubiculum  ;  and  below  the  fenestra^  you  will 
perceive  a  piwy  into  which  you  are  to  evacuate  the 
bag/'  ^^  But  what  is  a  fenestra^  Sir  ?^^  said  the 
astonished  porter-    "  A  fenestra  /—why,  Bi^fenes^ 
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tra  is  an  orifice,  cut  out  of  im  edifice,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  illuminatiixi.'"  The  porter,  tanung  from 
the  learned  inan,  utterly  astooiabed,  said  to  him- 
self, *^  I  must  ask  somebody  else,  lor  it  seems  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Collc^^e  are  too  wise  for  knowing 
their  way  to  their  own  coal.boxt8«^ 

EDWABO. 

That  was  a  yery  odd  speech^  certainly;  but 
anybody  that  knew  a  little  Latin,  aod  some  conip- 
mon-place  {Erases  in  nathemalica,  would  luvre 
understood  it  perfectly.  It  was  nothing  move 
than,  ^  Go  straight  along  the  street  till  you  come 
to  the  college ;  then  cross  the  oourt,  knock  at  the 
door,  walk  up  the  stairs,  and  go  to  my  chamber, 
in  the  window  of  which  there  ia  a  box,  into  whieh 
you  are  to  put  the  coals.^ 

PK.    HEBBEET. 

There  are  many  speeches,  by  other  pretend^-s  to 
wisdom,  who,  by  a  use  of  those  words  in  aae  Ian. 
guage,  to  which  their  hearers  are  not  aecustcxried, 
make  themselves  every  bit  as  unintdligible  as  this 
person  was  to  the  coal*porter. 

In  like  manner,  if  we  introduce  any  illqsteadoa 
from  a  subject  which  is  more  mean  than  the 
subject  under  illustration,  we  shall  degrade  that 
subject,  instead  of  heightening  it,  and  destroy  the 
former  impression,  instead  of  strengthening  it. 
So,  also,  if,  in  a  grave  and  impassioned  train  of 
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illuitration,  we  introduce  one  link  which  is  of  a 
trifling  nature,  we  shall  effectually  break  the  chain ; 
and  80  likewise  will  the  diain  be  broken,  and  the 
affect  destroyed,  if  we  introduce  any  illustration 
of  on  opposite  nature,  in  which  there  is  no  other 
contrast  suggested,  but  the  mere  absurdity  of  its 
being  there.  The  consideration  of  these  sub^ 
jects  belongs,  however,  rather  to  the  philosophy 
of  language,  than  to  the  philosophy  of  mind, 
though  some  ixHice  of  them  be  necessary,  in  order 
that  we  may  understand  the  phenomena  of  suggea- 
tmky  because  all  the  knowledge  we  borrow  from 
osiers,  or,  at  least,  the  greater  part  of  it,  we 
receive  through  the  medium  of  language,-~and 
thua  a  certain  portion  of  the  philosophy  of  mind, 
and  of  language,  must  be  so  similar,  that,  in 
the  mode  of  treating  them,  at  least,  the  one  might 
be  substituted  for  the  other.  In  fact,  some  of  the 
best  treatises  we  have  upon  intellectual  philosophy, 
could  be  changed  into  disquisitions  on  philoso- 
phical gramittar,  by  the  mere  substitution  of  the 
term  "  word''  for  the  term  **  idea,''  "  notion,"  or 
*<  canception,"  or  ^*  imagination." 

MARY. 

Then  that  points  out  to  us  another  use  of  the 
study  of  intellectual  philosophy ;  for  if  the  study 
of  mind  and  the  study  of  languages  be,  in  a 
groat  measure,  the  same,  we  cannot  understand 
any  of  them  completely  without  a  knowledge  of 
the  other. 

o3 
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DB.   HEIIBISBT.  ^ 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  can  never  and^ii' 
stand  the  fall  force  and  effect  of  language,  liat 
can  we  make  the  proper  impresdon  upon  othenr  by 
that  which  we  speak  or  write,  unless  we  know 
something  about  the  nature  of  the  nnnd.  CMy  ^$ft 
must  be  careful  not  to  confound  the  subject  itaelf 
with  the  words  in  which  it  has  too  often  been  iMli- 
cealed.  If  we  do  not  attend  to  what  others  dMttdbf 
know,  and  enable  them  to  oaanect  the  new  witii  %h^ 
old,  we  must  always  speak  to  them  in  a  tongue  l» 
unknown  as  that  which  the  learned  dootor  'ti8»l96 
the  porter.  ' 

EJDWABD. 

But  when  men  invent  new  fashions  of  plaiigli% 
or  mills,  or  furniture,  or  anything  else,  is  not  thxSt 
different  from  the  mere  making  of  a  new  speeds 
out  of  a  different  combination  of  the  portions  of  old 
speeches  and  recollections  ? 

DB.  HEBBEBT. 

.  ».  ' 

Not  farther  than  the  habits  of  the  individiMl, 
who  makes  those  inventions,  differ  from  tbe  habits 
of  those  who  are  inventors  of  the  other  kind.  'For 
when  we  consider  suggesticHi,  with  re&r0nc0  *to 
former  knowledge  and  the  successions  or  ioombma^ 
tions  of  the  different .  portions  of  that  knowledgei 
there  is  in  these  former  experiences  enough  to 
explain  why  one  man  advances  in  one  way,  and 
another  man  in  another  way;  and  even  though 
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there  were  not  enough,  it  would  be  idle  to  invent 
a  particular  name, .  such  as  ^^  mechanical  genius,^ 
for  a  "  mechanical  inventor,"  or  a  "  poetical 
genius,"  for  a  "  poetical  inventor ;"  because  these 
words  would  have  nothing  discoverable  to  stand 
for,  exoept'  that  verj  experience  which  led  to  the 
suggestioiidk  Thus  though,  properly  understood, 
tharcf  bci  not  the  smallest  harm  in  saying,  that  the 
genius  of  mankind  is  as  diversified  among  different 
individuals,  as  the  experiences,  and  habits,  and 
atates  of  those  individuals,  and  varies  in  a  single 
individual,  with  his  successive  experience,  and 
habits,  and  states ;  yet  the  general  name  which  we 
use,  as  expressing  all  those  in  which  we  find  simi- 
larity, is  not  the  name  of  any  particular  and  separate 
eiufltence,  but  a  mere  word,  or  arbitrary  sign,  which 
has  a  different  ineaning,  as  applied  to  any  two  dif- 
ferent individuals.  The  mechanical  genius  of  the 
village,  who  accumulates  a  number  of  unmeaning 
wheels,  and  levers,  and  springs,  and  threads,  in  quest 
of  his  impossible  perpetual  motion,  would,  among 
men  of  scientific  information,  be  no  genius  at  all, 
but  a  deceived  fool,  in  the  very  depths  of  credu- 
lous simplicity. 

We  must,  however,  bear  in  mind,  that  when  we 
refer  to  a  train  of  suggestions,  simple  Suggestion  is 
not  the  only  consideration  which  comes  before  us  ; 
neither  are  we  able  to  detach  the  different  portions 
of  the  succession  as  single  suggestions,  following 
each  other  in  order,  like  trees  in  a  row,  or  the  sue- 


ottslve  spaees  over  whkh  the  iiid»  of  Ae  ded^ 
tfawck  in  its  ptogtegs,  minute  after  minnhe.  Along 
with  the  riinple  suggestion,  there  is  always  a  sug* 
gesdon  of  lelation  to  a  greater  or  a  less  extent ; 
and  as  our  trams  of  thought  are  never  vary  long, 
or  very  vivid,  without  havii^  some  reference  to 
our  own  eonditicm  or  pursuits,  or  to  those  of  per- 
aoas  in  whom  we  are  interested,  thare  can  hardly 
be  a  prolonged  succession  of  thought  without  a 
oonsideraUe  admixture  of  emotion. 

We  mu»t  also  bear  in  mind,  that  the  suggesting 
state  of  mind  may  be  an  external  perception,  a 
simple  suggestion,  a  suggestion  of  relation,  or  an 
emotion ; .  and  that  from  any  one  of  these,  the 
mind  may  pass  so  rapidly  to  any  o{  the  rest,  that 
the  two  states  may  be  felt  as  almost  co-existent. 
These  four  classes  of  su^estir^  state  will,  ol 
course,  produce  farther  modifications  in  the  stale 
that  tiiey  suggest.  We  feel  that  the  sugge^oo, 
consequent  upon  an  extonal  perception,  is  xaore 
strong  and  vivid,  and  also  more  ready  of  recurrence 
than  that  of  which  the  suggesting  state  is  an  inter- 
nal affection.  We  may  think  on  the  friaad  that 
we  have  lost  for  a  time,  or  for  ever,  and  run  over 
his  good  qualities  and  oUr  relets,  from  an  intamal 
affection,  which  we  axe  unable  to  trace  backward 
to  anything ;  but  if  any  memorial  of  him-^the 
chair  on  which  he  sat,  the  book  that  he  loved  to 
read,  the  present  be  made  us  at  parting,  or  the 
least  trifle  belonging  to  his  person  or  dress,  as  the 
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nw&t  i»$igDificant  trinket)  .orn  Sew.  threads  .of  hit 
hftit<^be  placed  .before  oux  eyesi  .the  effect  is  so 
inftaddtaneous,  that  at  seems  .altogether  magical. 
The  reality  qf  which  we  are  .ccHiscious,  thou^  it 
b^  but  the  reality  of  a  trifle,  imparts  that  attribute 
to  the  whole  trains  of  suggestion  of  ouririend; 
and  as  they  arise,  one  after  another,  we  almost  feel 
that  we  enjoy,  in  the  recollection  of  the  moment, 
the  whole  circumstances  and  events  that  have 
endeared  our  former  intercourse. 

.  Before  we  close  this  conversation,  or  rather 
before  I  release  you  from  listening  to  me,  there  is 
one  other  circumstance  which  I  must  mention,  in 
order  that  our  view  of  the  process  of  suggestion 
may  be  as  complete  as  our  time  and  our  abili- 
ties will  admit.  It  is  this : — when  we  endeavour 
to  produce  a  certain  state  of  mind  in  others,  we 
are  not  always  able  to  do  it  by  that  of  which  even 
we  ourselves  are  informed.  The  chord  in  the 
bosom  of  another,  which  is  to  vibrate  the  respon- 
dent feeling  to  our  appeal,  may  be  in  a  train  of 
recollection  in  the  mind  of  the  party  addressed, 
which  is  veiled  from  us  and  from  all  the  world. 
There  may  be  a  hidden  joy,  or  a  sorrow  never 
told,  which  yet,  if  we  could  reach,  would  produce 
the  most  powerful  emotion  in  the  possessor ;  and 
it  may  be,  that  some  suggestion  that  we  throw  at 
random,  may  be  linked  into  that  hidden  chain, 
and  the  emotion  may  arise,  not  by  the  direct  effect 
of  our  eloquence,  but  because  of  the  latent  know- 
ledge of  the  party  addressed ;  and  yet,  when  this 
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•tate  of  emodcrn  is  brought  on,  it  may  be  con- 
tiniied  in  our  appeal,  and  the  storm  which  is  thus 
raised  in  the  breast  of  another,  may  be  directed 
by  us  for  the  effecting  of  our  own  purpose,  and 
may  effect  that  purpose  better  than  if  we  ourselves 
had  directly  excited  the  emotion. 
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CONVERSATION  XIV. 

PHENOMENA   AND   LAWS    OF    RELATIVE 

8U60EBTI0N. 


DR.   HERBERT. 


You  remember,  I  presume,  the  remaining 
division  of  those  internal  affections  of  the  mind, 
which  we  ipay  consider  as  purely  intellectual  states 
without  necessarily  involving  the  existence  of 
emotions,  though  in  their  natural  occurrence  they 
may  frequently  be  mingled  with  these. 

EDWARD. 

Suggestions  of  relation,  as  distinguished  from 
suggestions  of  conception. 

DR.  HERBERT. 

And  what,  do  you  recollect,  may  be  the  chetxac* 
teristic  distinction  between  the  two  ? 
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CHARLES. 

That  BUggeetionof  oonceptioa  is  the  state  of  the 
niixid  cpnsid^ed  pnncipally  with  reference  to  the 
subjects  of  the  conceptions ;  while  relative  sug- 
gestion is  its  state  considered  principally  with 
reference  to  the  relation  between  the  subject  of 
one  conception  and  that  of  another,  or  those  of 
other  conceptions :  as,  of  any  two  c4>jeQts,  as  a 
house  and  a  tree,  I  might  have  the  peioeptioti  or 
the  conception  of  each  singly,  without  any  refer-* 
eoce  to  them,  as  compared  together ;  and  I  might 
also  ipake  a  comparison  as  to  whetb^  the  tree 
placed  in  a  particular  situation,  could  be  an  orna- 
ment, and  be  reciprocally  ornamented  by  it ;  or  I 
could  compare  the  house  with  other  houses,  or  the 
tree  with  other  trees,  real  or  imagined ;  and  I  could 
so  form  my  single  house  into  relations  with  other 
houses,  as  to  give  me  the  conception  of  a  town  or 
city,  and  my  tree  into  such  relations  with  other 
trees,  as  to  form  a  dark  and  tangled  forest ;  and  I 
might  contrast  the  bustle  and  activity  of  the  one, 
with  the  seclusion  and  loneliness  of  the.  other. 
These,  at  every  step  of  the  comparison,  whether 
of  the  two  different  single  objects,  of  the  single 
object  with  other  objects  of  its  class,  or  of  the 
combined  group  of  houses  with  the  combined 
group  of  trees,  would  be  suggestions  of  eom*^ 
parison. 

MARY. 

Or  we  might  simplify  the  matter,  by  compar* 
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ing  the  height  of  the  tree  with  the  height  of  the 
house ;  the  beams  of  the  house  with  the  bole  of 
the  tree ;  or,  if  the  tree  happened  to  be  a  hollow 
one,  its  cavity,  as  a  retreat,  might  be  compared 
with  the  accommodation  of  the  house. 

MATILDA. 

There  are  indeed  hardly  any  two  subjects  upon 
which  I  can  think,  whether  they  be  present  to  my 
sight,  or  arise  in  suggestion,  between  which  I  do 
not,  if  I  attend  to  them  at  all,  make  some  sort 
of  comparison ;  and  even  in  any  two  acts  that  I  do, 
although  some  time  intervene  between  the  doing 
of  them,  I  can  hardly,  if  I  attend  to  them,  avoid 
making  some  comparison,  as  whether  I  played  a 
piece  of  music  better  or  worse  to  day,  or  on 
Thursday  last ;  whether  the  reading  of  one  book, 
or  the  listening  to  one  story,  gave  me  more  plea- 
sure, or  was  more  tiresome  than  another ;  and  so 
on,  through  all  the  range  of  things,  about  which  I 
can  think,  or  imagine  myself  to  think,  when  the 
thought  extends  to  more  than  one  of  them. 

DR.    HERBERT. 

I  see  it  would  be  needless  for  us  to  waste  time 
in  repeating  or  amplifying  the  definition.  We 
teem  to  be  pretty  nearly  agreed  as  to  what  w^  call 
relative  suggestion ;  and  so  we  may  inquire  into  its 
phenomena  and  laws,  in  the  same  manner  as  we 
did  into  those  of  simple  suggestion,  and  with  the 
same  precaution,  that  when  we  use  the  term  laws^ 
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we  do  not  mean  any  previous  system  of  arrange^ 
ment  in  the  phenomena,  but  that  arrangement 
which  we  ahall  discover  in  the  course  of  our 
investigation. 

EDWARD. 

Our  coming  to  an  agreement  on  this,  or  on  any 
other  subject  upon  which  we  might  differ,  is  the 
consequence  of  a  relative  suggestion* 

DB.    HEBBEBT. 

Of  course  :  and  if  our  agreemoit  be  founded 
on  our  own  conviction,  and  not  on  mere  veiiial 
assent  to  that  which  we  do  not  imderstand,  it  is  a 
relative  suggestion,  in  which  we  all  felt  in  the  same 
way  as  to  the  relation. 

MABY. 

.  As  these  suggestions  of  relation  are  complex  or 
'  made  up  of  parts,  in  as  far  as  at  least  two  subjects 
are  always  concerned,  though  the  state  of  the 
mind  itself  be  only  one,  yet  they  more  resemble 
our  perceptions  of  external  things,  as  existing  in 
space,  than  the  states  of  simple  suggestion,  con« 
sidered  with  reference  to  their  subjects. 

DB.  HEBBEBT. 

Your  remark  is  just :  our  simple  suggestions, 
considered  merely  in  themselves,  can  be  properly 
considered,  only  in  the  succession  of  time,  as  they 
follow  antecedent  states,  or  are  followed  by  oonse* 
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quent  ones ;  while  the  consideration  of  oonr- 
parison  itself,  in  the  case  of  a  singk  oompariEMa^* 
involves  the  co-existence  of  the  subjects  oom^ 
pared,  as  it  were  in  space ;  while  two  comparisons 
being  again  suggested,  as  compared  with  each 
other,  involve  the  consideration  of  succession  in 
time.  Thus,  in  the  analysis  of  these  relations  of 
Suggestion,  we  shall  simplify  our  process  by  ocm-' 
sidering  them  in  two  classes.  .  I.  Rdations  of  co« 
existence,  or  those  in  which  there  is  no  necessary 
reference  to  any  portion  of  time  before  or  after 
the  moment  of  comparison.  2.  Relations  of  sue 
cesmon,  in  which  there  is  a  reference  to  the  one  set 
of  subjects  of  comparison,  as  having  been  sug- 
gested to  die  mind  before  or  after  the  other  set. 
Let  us  then  consider  what  are  the  subdivisions,  of 
relation  in  the  comparison  of  co-existent  subjects. 

CHAELES. 

They  bear,  I  should  think,  a  considerable  re« 
semblance  to  those  correspondences,  and  dissimi- 
larities, and  connexions,  which  we  have  formerly 
considered  as  among  the  means  of  simple  sugges- 
tion. In  this  view  of  the  matter,  resemblance  will 
be  one  result  of  comparison ;  and  the  want  of 
resemblance,  another ;  and  this  resemblance  may 
extend  to  only  a  single  quality  or  circumstance, 
OP  it  may  extend  to  several,  or  to  so  many  flfl.may 
c0tMtitnte  what  we  fixrmerly  considered  as  simi- 
larity, or  even  sameness ;  for  I  remember,  that  io 
things  external)  we  have  no  means  of  distingiiish-^ 
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ing  perfect  similarity  from  absolute  identity^ 
unless  it  be  that  we  are  neTer  absolutely  certain 
of  the  identity  of  a  person,  or  thing,  external  at 
our  own  minds,  if  that  person  or  thing  has  not 
been  all  the  time  immediately  in  our  sight. 

MATILDA. 

The  very  places  in  which  the  two  subjects  ot 
comparison  are  situated,  will  make  a  similarity  or 
a  difference,  if  we  extend  our  comparison  no  farther 
than  the  mere  position.  Thus,  when  there  is  one 
of  the  drawing-room  chairs  in  the  parlour,  and  on 
the  same  side  with  one  of  the  parlour  chairs,  these 
two  chairs  are  similar  in  situation,  though  they  be 
quite  different  in  every  thing  else  ;  and  the  draw- 
ing-room chair,  though  it  be  like  the  other  draw- 
ing-room chairs  in  every  respect,  is  different  in 
position  or  place,  by  being  in  the  parlour,  while 
the  parlour  chairs  on  the  other  side  of  the  room, 
are  m  position  different  from  those  on  this  side. 

EDWARD. 

But  when  you  turn  round  to  look  at  the  two 
chairs,  at  the  same  side  of  the  room,  they  also  are 
different  in  position,  the  one  being  on  your  right 
hand,  the  other  on  your  left. 

CHARLES. 

That  arises  from  you  yourself  having  a  different 
position  from  what  you  had  in  the  former  case ; 
and  before  you  can  refer  to  any  object,  as  being  i9 
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a  fixed  position,  or  even  changing  its  position  in  a 
particular  direction,  and  at  a  particular  rate,  you 
must  assume  that  your  own  position  is  all  the 
while  unaltered :  so  that  position  is  in  itself  a 
suggestion  of  rdation,  and  nothing  else. 

DU.    HEUJiKUT. 

.  All  the  relations,  or  rather  all  those  real  or 
imaginary  properties  or  circumstances  which  are 
the  subjects  of  comparisons,  are  suggestions  of 
relation,  and  of  nothing  else.  All  resemblances, 
all  differences,  all  proportions  in  every  re8T)ect,  all 
degrees  in  similar  things  and  properties,  or  all  com- 
prehension of  wholes,  as  made  up  of  parts,  matter 
de^nable  by  propei*ties,  and  a  complex  state  of 
mind  as  following  different  antecedent  suggestions, 
are  found  out  by  comparison ;  and  if  we  had  never 
found  or  fancied  two  subjects  to  which  the  com- 
mon quality  or  circumstance,  upon  which  the 
comparison  turns,  belonged  in  common,  we  should 
have  had  no  knowledge  of  any  such  comparison. 
Nay,  we  have  discovered  already,  in  our  exami- 
nation of  sentient  perception,  that  without  a  suc- 
cession of  analogous  feelings,  and  a  suggestion  of 
comparison,  as  the  very  foundation  of  the  analogy, 
we  could  never  have  arrived  at  the  knowledge 
even  of  the  existence  of  a  single  finger ;  but  that 
although  our  bodies  and  every  thing  external  had 
been  constructed  as  they  are  now,  and  exhibited 
the  very  identical  phenomena,  our  whole  knowledge 
would  have  been  confined  to  a  series  of  plea- 
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nires  or  pains,  of  wfakfa  we  could  have  had  no  meaiis 
of  aseertaining  the  nature  orfixing  the  locality. 

Many  of  the  grounds  c^  eomporison  are  so 
flimfde  and  obvious,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  take 
up  Miy  time  in  the  ooasidenition  of  them.  Re- 
lation  of  total  difference,  and  relations  of  place, 
fall  under  this  description;  and  so  also  do  relations 
of  proportion  and  degree,  as  well  as  the  relation  of 
a  whole  to  the  several  parts  of  which  it  is  made 
up,  which  is  only  a  rdation  ci  proportion,  cod- 
■idered  in  circumstances  a  little  different,  and 
under  a  different  name. 

In  relations  of  resemblance,  whether  in  resem- 
Uanoe  of  qualities,  or  in  resemblance  of  use  and 
application,  but  especially  in  the  former,  there 
have,  though  they  do  not  appear  necessarily  any 
more  difficulty  than  the  other,  been  difficulties 
invented,  which  have  introduced  more  acrimony 
among  the  writers  on  mental  science,  and  retarded 
more  the  progress  of  that  science,  than  perhaps  the 
introduction  of  similar  absurdities  into  any  other 
part  of  the  system. 

EDWARD. 

I  should  think  that  as  the  comparison  of  things 
which  resemble  each  other  is  more  immediate  and 
simple,  than  the  finding  out  of  the  properties  of 
particular  things,  it  would  give  less  occasion  to 
dispute.  It  is  much  easier  to  find  out  that  salt  is 
not  sugar,  than  that  it  is  a  compound  of  soda  and 
muriatic  acid. 
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DB.    HEBBEBT. 

The  ftubject  is  certainly  as  simple  as  any  other 
state  or  consciousness  of  the  mind,  which  does  not 
consist  of  a  greater  number  of  circumstances ;  for 
we  have  said,  without  being  able  to  find  in  con- 
sciousness any  contradiction  of  the  saying,  that 
all  simple  states  of  the  mind  are  equally  simple 
and  equally  difficult.  But  when  we  look  into  the 
volumes  of  philosophical  controversy,  and  es- 
pecially into  those  on  this,  the  most  voluminous  of 
all  controversies,  we  are  tempted  to  draw  the  con- 
clusion, that  it  is  the  misfortune  of  philosophers 
to  find  the  greatest  difficulty  on  points  so  simple, 
that  other  people  find  no  difficulty  in  them  at  all, 
and  to  wage  their  most  keen  and  intolerant  wars 
where  the  object  of  their  contention  exists  only  in 
the  delusion  of  their  own  minds. 

MABY. 

The  suggestion  of  cpmparison  appears  to  me  so 
perfectly  natural,  and  so  ready  in  its  recurrence, 
that  I  feel  I  am  unable  to  think  first  of  one  thing, 
and  then  of  another,  or  especially  to  have  two 
objects  in  sight  at  the  same  time^  without  so  in- 
stant a  discovery  of  their  resemblance  or  their 
diiference,  that  it  appears  as  immediate  an  opera- 
tion as  the  perception  of  any  object  of  sense ;  as, 
for  instance,  I  have  no  more  difficulty  in  finding 
that  a  lily  is  a  flower,  as  well  as  a  rose,  though 
different  in  form,  in  colour,  and  in  scent,  or  that 
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a  house  is  not  a  tree,  or  a  tree  a  house,  than  I  have 
in  perceiving  that  any  of  the  objects  before  me  is 
that  which  I  have  been  accustomed  to  call  by  the 
same  name. 

DA.    HERBERT. 

The  process  is  not  only  equally  simple,  but  it 
is  in  both  cases  nearly  the  same,  and  acquired  by 
the  same  application  of  experi^ice.  You  recollect 
we  found  that  the  only  way  in  which  we  could 
know  the  very  simplest  subject  of  external  percep- 
tion is,  by  comparing  one  state  of  our  minds  with 
another  antecedent  or  preceding  state.  Now,  our 
being  able  to  do  so,  involves  the  existence  of 
relative  suggestion,  or  the  perception  of  the 
rehition  between  two  states  of  mind,  as  being  die 
same,  or  different ;  for  it  is  in  itself  an  instance  of 
that  suggestion, — and  without  that  very  faculty, 
or  whatever  else  we  may  call  it,  we  should  hare 
been  in  utter  ignorance  of  all  extended  or  con- 
tinued existence,  and  our  momentary  states  would 
have  been  our  only  knowledge.  Hence  we  see 
that  the  suggestion  of  relations  is  included  in  the 
rery  simplest  piece  of  information  that  we  can 
obtain;  and  before  we  know  that  we  have  a  mouth 
to  be  fed,  or  a  finger  to  touch  it,  we  must  have 
practised  this  suggestion,  and  this  only,  as  an  ope- 
ration of  the  mind,  independent  of  any  external 
object  or  organ  of  sense,^ — ^not  a  result 'of  /hem, 
but  their  real  and  only  discoverer. 
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CHAELES. 

As  we  can  attribute  any  quality  to  a  substance, 
osily  in  consequence  of  our  mind  being  in  a  par- 
ticular state  upon  the  external  perception  of  thi^ 
subject ;  and  as,  when  we  consider  the  substance 
analytically,  we  must  have  as  many  separate  states 
of  mind  respecting  it  as  we  have  observed  qualities, 
which  states  will  follow  the  same  order  of  suc- 
cession in  which  the  qualities  are  obsenred ;  so  we 
must  be  abl^,  Ui  simple  suggestion,  to  recal  any 
one  of  those  qualities,  that  is,  the  state  of  mind 
which  is  to  us  the  consciousness  of  the  quality, 
singly)  or  we  qiay  have  the  substance  suggeAed 
to  us  as  a  whole.  Now,  if  upon  the  perception 
or  the  conception  of  any  other  substance,  our  mind 
be  conscious  of  the  same  state  which  any  one  of 
the  former  qualities  occasioned,  we  must  con- 
clude that  the  quality  of  this  other  substance, 
which  has  excited  in  us  the  same  state  of  mind, 
is  the  same  as  the  corresponding  quality  of  the 
former  substance.  For  the  very  same  rciason,  if 
the  perception,  or  conception,  of  the  same  sub- 
stance, gives  us  no  consciousness  similar  to  that 
produced  in  us  by  any  quality  of  the  first,  we 
cannot  help  concluding,  that  the  second  substance 
has  no  qucility  like  those  of  the  first. 

DR.    HEBBEET. 

In  this  way,  any  one  substance  of  a  complex  na- 
ture, when  considered  with  reference  to  its  several 
qualities^and  component  and  conitituent  parts,  is,  as 

VOL.  II.  H 
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it  were,  an  epitome  of  all  that  can  be  known ;  and 
the  manner  in  which  we  acquire  our  knowledge  of 
it,  whether  general  as  a  whole,  or  analytical  ot 
particular  as  made  up  of  parts  and  having  qua- 
lities, is  a  miniature  of  the  whole  mental  process, 
which,  in  its  extension,  forms  the  vast  power  of  a 
Bacon  or  a  Newton ;  and  in  this  very  point  of 
information  we,  as  it  were,  concentrate  the  whole 
of  the  difficulties  that  have  bewildered  and  per- 
plexed the  philosophers.     Let  our  substance  be  as 
simple  as  possible, — a  single  cubical  crystal,  com- 
posed of  an  acid  and  an  earth ;  and  let  us  call  it 
by  its  common  name— simply  a  crystal.     Let  us 
examine  it :  it  has  six  faces :  they  are  all  of  equal 
size,  and  each  of  them  is  a  square.     It  has  twelve 
edges  where  these  faces  meet;   and  it  has  eight 
points,  or  solid  angles,  at  each  meeting  of  every 
three  edges.      It  has  a  certain  transparency,    a 
certain  bulk,  a  certain  weight,  and  is  coloured  or 
colourless,  together  with  many  other  properties 
that  might  belong  to  it — as  a  scratch  on  one  face,  a 
speck  on  another,  and  an  endless  variety.     Now, 
the  crystal,  to  our  perception,  may  be  the  little 
cube  that  we  lay  in  the  palm  of  our  hand  and  look 
at,  or  we  may  examine  it  with  reference  to  one,  or 
to  any  number  of  its  properties.     But  while  we 
make  all  these  inquiries  about  it,  and  state  of  our 
mind     succeeds   after    state,   all    differing,   .the 
crystal  itself  undergoes  not  the  least  perceptible 
change  in  any  one  of  its  qualities.     In  this  case, 
the  name  crystal  does  not  stand  for  the  faces,  or 
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tiieir  being  squares,  or  for  the  number  of  edges  or 
points,  in  anything;  because  the  edge  resembles 
the  edge  of  a  knife  more  than  it  resembles  any 
other  appearance  of  the  crystal,  and  the  point 
has  more  resemblance  to  the  point  of  a  pin,  than 
to  any  other  part  of  the  enumeration  to  which  it 
belongs  in  the  object  under  consideration.  Still, 
however,  all  these  qualities,  much  as  they  may 
differ,  have  one  confmon  resemblance,  in  conse- 
quence of  which  it  is  impossible  for  us  to  confound 
them  with  any  other  qualities  or  properties,  how% 
ever  similar  they  may  be,  if  we  find  them  in  a  dif- 
ferent substance. 

EDWARD. 

They  all  have  this  in  common,  that  they  are  the 
properties  of  that  particular  crystal ;  and  the 
word  crystal  is  in  that  case  a  common  or  general 
name  for  that  combination  or  collection  of  qualities, 
each  of  which  has  a  particular  name,  which,  taken 
singly,  would  not  suggest  the  conception  of  a 
crystal  at  all,  if  the  same  quality  had  been  found 
in  any  other  substance,  with  which  the  mind  had 
been  equally  familiar. 

DB.    HERBERT. 

That  brings  us  very  near  to  the  difficulty  which 
perplexed  the  philosophers.  Is  this  crystal,  con- 
sidered as  a  whole,  anything  different  from  and 
independent  of  the  existence  of  those  qualities 
which  we  perceive  in  it,  and  which  we  could  per- 

R  2 
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oeive  as  existing  where  it  is^  or  obtam  any  know- 
ledge of,  without  the  occurrence  of  all  of  those 
qualities  existing  in  the  very  combination  in 
which  we  find  them  ?  Or,  if  the  qualities  had 
never  been  perceptible'  or  if  their  perceptibility 
was  to  be  entirely  destroyed,  both  from  reality  and 
from  rememlnrance,  would  the  crystal  itsdf  be 
altogether  gone  P 

MATILDA. 

*  These  are  questions  which  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  ask ;  for  they  are  much  the  same  as  asking 
whether,  if  any  number  of  things  be  taken  away 
one  by  one,  until  the  whole  are  taken,  there  would 
any  more  of  them  remain  than  if  the  whole  of  them 
were  taken  away  at  once. 

DB.  HBBBSBT. 

But  still  our  notion  or  conception  of  the  crys* 
tal,  as  a  whole,  is  not  formed  of  the  union  of  the 
previous  perceptions  of  all  its  qualities,  for  many 
of  them  may  be  found  by  analysis,  long  after  the 
crystal  has  been  known;  so  that  the  state  of 
mind  which  we  have  when  the  crystal  is  per- 
ceived or  suggested  as  a  whole,  cannot  be  the 
same  as  any  or  as  all  of  the  states  that  are  occa- 
sioned by  the  perception  of  its  quaHties. 

HABT. 

The  very  name  crystal,  which  we  use  as  totally 
distinct  from  face  or  edge,  or  any  observed  pro- 
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perty  of  the  crystal,  is  a  proof  that  we  have  some 
state  of  mind  relative  to  the  whole  crystal,  which 
is  different  from  the  states  relative  to  the  qualities, 
whether  singly  or  together. 

DR.    HEBBEBT. 

Why  should  you  think  that  the  word  crystal 
is  a  proof  of  a  particular  state  of  mind  for  the 
general  body,  distinct  from  those  for  its  individual 
properties  ? 

MABY. 

Simply  because  it  is  the  word  crystal,  and  not 
some  other  word ;  because,  if  we  were  conscious  of 
no  state  of  mind  that  suggested  that  sound  rather 
than  any  other  sound,  I  think  we  would  be  just 
as  likely  to  call  the  crystal  a  "  berry,''  or  even  an 

elephant.'' 


ti 


PB.  HEBBEBT. 

Then  you  find  it  impossible  to  believe  that  there 
19  not  a  state  of  mind  corresponding  to  this  word 
**  crystal ;"  and  at  the  same  time  you  feel  it  im- 
possible  to  believe  that  the  crystal  itself  would 

ronain,  if  all  those  qualities,  to  none  of  which  the 
word  **  crystal"  applies ;  hence,  are  we  not  re- 
duced  to  this  difficulty^ — a  state  of  mind  to  which 
a  name  is  applied,  and  yet  nothing  answering  to 
this  state  which  could  not  be  taken  away  by  the 
removal  of  other  things  to  which  that  word  has  no 
allusion  whatever  ? 
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EDWABD. 

1  cannot  »ee  that  there  is  any  difficulty  in  the 
matter ;  for  the  same  thing  might  happen  to  any 
substance  or  person ;  as,  for  example,  to  myself. 
Thus,  if  we  were  to  come  into  the  room  singly,  in 
the  order  of  our  ages,  your  mind  would  be  towards 
me,  in  the  state  of  perceiving  that  I  were  the  last ; 
in  which  state  it  could  not  be,  though  I  came  at 
the  very  same  minute,  and  in  the  very  same  man- 
ner, if  Mary,  and  Charles,  and  Matilda,  came 
after  me. 

CHARLES. 

In  the  case  of  your  coming  into  the  room  first  or 
last,  that  is  merely  a  relation  of  order ;  and  which 
order  may  of  course  be  changed  without  the 
slightest  alteration  of  the  individuals,  farther  than 
their  being  next  to  different  ones  in  consequence  of 
the  change. 

DS.    HERBERT. 

If  more  learned  and  laborious  folks  than  we, 
Charles,  had  come  to  that  conclusion,  some  six  or 
seven  hundred  years  ago,  it  would  have  spared  the 
world  many  books,  and  a  great  number  of  battles : 
for  they  would  allow  nothing  for  a  mere  state  of 
mind,  which  we  have  seen  is  really  the  foundation 
of  all  knowledge ;  and  thus,  whenever  they  came 
to  a  word  which  they  found  mankind  applying 
indiscriminately  to  more  things  than  one,  they 
insisted  either  that  there  was  another  thing  alto- 
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gether  imperceptible  and  totally  diiFerent  from 
the  perceived  ones,  to  which,  and  to  which  alone, 
that  common  name  was  applied ;  or  else  that  the 
common  name  was  a  mere  empty  sound,  the  pro- 
nouncing of  which  could  suggest  to  the  mind 
nothing  whatever. 

MATILDA. 

It  is  strange  why  they  should  have  come  to  such 
conclusions  as  these. 

DR.   HERBERT. 

The  origin  of  them  is  a  matter  of  little  conse- 
quence, any  farther  than  as  it  may  guard  us 
against  coming  to  similar  ones  ourselves,  of  which 
there  is  more  danger  than  we  might  at  first  be 
aware  of — ^inasmuch  as,  down  almost  to  the  pre- 
sent time,  the  very  ablest  men  who  have  treated  of 
intellectual  philosophy,  have  either  had  a  strong 
leaning  toward,  or  actually  fallen  into,  the  one  or 
the  other  of  those  errors ;  and  the  contests  which 
they  had  during  those  ages  in  which  what  was 
called  philosophy,  was  blended  into  one  mass 
with  party  feeling  and  what  was  called  religion : 
the  contests  of  the  holders  of  these  doctrines  kept 
the  world  in  a  state  of  constant  turmoil. 

CHARLES. 

What  could  possibly  have  been  the  original 
cause  of  the  dispute  at  all  ?  for  the  errors  are  not 
errors  of  mere  ignorance;    because  uninformed 
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{Mople  do  not  fdl  ittto  dhem.  I  never  heard  tlie 
gvdefier  argue  that  there  was  a  gefieral)  invusble, 
attd  midiseov^rable  no^ng  which  Wtts  called  a 
flower,  and  whidi  was  altogether  disdfiet  £rcMii  the 
tulips  and  foses  and  dahlias  that  bloom  1&  IJie 
border;  neither  did  I  ever  hear  hhn  deny  thftt 
there  was  any  meaning  in  the  word  flower,  or  that 
anybody  who  had  seen  the  particular  flowers  I 
ha:ve  mentknied,  eould  find  any  diffiecd^  in  kncnr- 
ing  what  was  meant  when  the  woid  flower  was 
pronounced. 

DR.   HERBERT. 

The  errors  in  intellectual  philosophy  appear  all 
to  have  originated  from  the  very  same  source ;  and 
that  very  desire  of  being  wise  beyond  the  vulgar, 
which  led  to  the  imagination  of  the  visual  figure  as 
separate  from  the  tangible  one,  and  that  the  idea 
c^  anything  was  something  separate  from  the 
thing  perceived  and  the  mind  perceiving  it,  led, 
dlmost  of  necessity,  to  the  invention  of  an  equally 
unperceivable  nothing.  Which  yet  had  a  real  exist- 
eiite  totally  distinct  from  each  of  the  individuals 
to  which  that  general  name  was  applied.  Thus,  as 
iiidependently  of  the  individual  apple-tree  upon 
which  John  had  climbed,  and  from  which  he  was 
pulling  the  apples,  there  was  a  real  idea,  apart  from 
the  apple-tree  and  the  observer ;  and  as  there  was  a 
similar  idea  of  John,  apart  from  him  and  from  the 
^biserver^  it  became  necessary,  that  if  there  hap- 
pen^ to  be  a  pear-tree  beside  the  apple-tree,  to 
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which  also  the  word  <^  trte^  was  applied ;  and  also 
another  indiyidual,  Thomas,  gathering  the  apples 
as  John  threw  them  down,  to  whom  also  the  naite 
man  was  applied,  it  became  necessary,  that  as 
there  was  a  particuhir  idea  for  each  of  the  trees, 
and  for  each  of  the  men,  there  should  be  a  general 
idea  applicable  equally  to  both  trees,  and  whieh 
therefore  could  not  be  an  apple-tree  or  a  pear-tree^ 
and  another  applicable  to  both  men,  which  could 
neither  be  John  nor  Thomas.   Nor  was  this  all ;  for 
if  there  had  been  ai  |dum-tree,  or  if  Oeorge  had 
also  come,  the  general  idea  would  have  required  to 
be  so  modified  as  to  comprehend,  and  yet  exclude 
the  plum-tree  in  one  case,  and  George  in  the  other. 
This  general  idea,  or  as  they  called  it,  in  their 
jargon,    ^^  the  universal  d  parte  rei^  (that  is, 
something   which  represented   and   was   all  the 
objects  of  the  class  to  which  the  word  applied,  and 
yet  distinct  from  every  one  of  them),  which  was  in 
fact  nothing  but  a  generalization  of  the  parti« 
cular  ideas  or  images,  was  absolutely  necessary, 
in  order  that  there  might  be  a  consistency  of  absur- 
dities in  the  system. 

As  the  supposed  idea  of  the  apple-tree,  usually 
the  visual  image,  could  make  its  way  into  the  eyes 
of  all  observers  at  the  same  time,  and  be  different 
to  them  all  if  they  happened  to  see  the  tree  in  dif- 
ferent lights,  or  from  different  positions,  and  get  out 
again  the  moment  the  eyes  were  shut  or  that  the 
darkness  of  night  came  on ;  so  it  could  be  com- 
municated to  other  minds  in  verbal  description 

h3 
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without  any  use  of  the  eyes,  or  presence  of  an 
apple-tree  at  all ;  and  that  could  remain  quiet  and 
concealed  in  memory  until  remembrance  should 
please  to  play  the  page  in  waiting  for  it,  and  in- 
troduce it  to  consciousness,  was  necessary,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  observer  and  the  tree ;  so  when  man 
had  ranged  over  the  garden  and  the  grove,  and 
had  heard  or  read  description,  and  thereby  in- 
creased his  genera  of  trees  to  hundreds,  with  all 
their  thousands  of  species,  their  ten  thousand 
varieties,  and  their  millions  of  individuals,  it  be- 
came essentially  necessary,  either  to  dismiss  the 
idea  apart  from  the  individual,  or  admit  a  univer- 
sal, which  should  be  at  once  the  representative  of 
all  the  trees,  of  which  the  party  had  any  know- 
ledge, and  which  was  of  so  plastic  and  accommo- 
dation a  nature,  as  that  it  could  of  itself  instantly 
alter  its  appearance  and  dimensions,  when  one 
individual  was  added  to  the  perception,  or  another 
faded  from  the  memory. 

The  belief  in  this  universal  absurdity,  which 
came  in  time  to  be  denominated  ^^  Realism^ — an 
absurd  name,  no  doubt,  for  a  general  belief  in  that 
which  had  no  reality — was  universal  for  many 
ages ;  and  so  much  identified  with  every  portipn 
of  human  knowledge  and  belief,  that  the  denial  of 
it  was  accounted  as  heretical  as  that  of  the  most 
fundamental  doctrine  of  religion,  or  the  most  in- 
tuitive perception  of  the-human  mind.  It  was  first 
questioned,  only  about  five  hundred  years  ago,  by 
Roselinus,  and  his  celebrated  pupil,  the  accom- 
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plished  and  ill4ated  Abelard.  But,  though  the 
most  acute  and  the  most  able  men  of  their  time, 
they  were  borne  down  by  the  orthodoxy  of  their 
opponents,  who  strangely  contended  that  a  denial  of 
the  existence  of  nothing,  necessarily  involved  the 
denial  of  every  thing — universe,  Creator,  and  all. 
In  the  fourteenth  century,  Occam,  a  countryman  of 
our  own,  again  revived  the  supposed  heresy,  less 
elegantly,  indeed,  but  he  advanced  it  with  more 
powerful  arguments,  and  with  a  more  determined 
mind, — so  much  so  that  the  rulers  of  nations  took 
part  in  the  strife,— the  Emperor  of  Germany, 
siding  with  the  English,  and  the  King  of  France 
arranging  himself  and  his  army  under  the  banner 
of  the  universal  d  parte  rei.  Each  party  accused 
the  other  of  heresy ;  and  while  improvements  in 
the  arts  stood  still,  and  blood  was  shed,  each 
consigned  the  other  to  endless  reprobation,  as 
having  committed  that  sin  against  the  Holy 
Ghost  which  admits  of  no  pardon.  The  first 
opponents  of  the  absurdity  of  Realism  were  de- 
scribed as  ^'  Nominalists  ;^  from  their,  in  fact, 
attaching  no  meaning  whatever  to  general  terms ; 
though  it  is  possible,  that  among  men  of  sense, 
there  was  never  a  mere  Nominalist,  in  the  strict 
sense  of  the  word ;  but  that,  while  they  contended 
that  there  neither  was  nor  could  be  any  meaning 
correspondent  to  the  word,  they  yet  had  a  latent 
reference  to  an  actual  meaning,  and  that  too  not 
very  different  from  the  right  one.  One  class  of 
these  have  been  described  as  <^  Conceptualists,'^ 
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becaiue  they  iMlmitted  that  diMgh  ther^  was  no 
indverMd  i  paHe  tei,  oorrespofidhig  to  Ibe  general 
term,  Aqte  mttM  be  yet  flcMSe  eontrivance  of  tiie 
ttind  itsdf  which  had  led  it  to  the  adoptioii  of  tiie 
term)  aikl  without  which  the  term  mevet  could 
have  been  ufled.  But  iMb  coBceplioti,  originatiBg 
in  the  mind  kdelf,  without  any  antecedent,  was,  in 
ftict,  ofedy  ReaMum  trader  a  dSttetetit  name  ;  be- 
oliuse  as  the  idea  of  the  particular  subject,  or  Ae 
uiriVersal,  nerer  revealed  itself  to  tlie  sen^s,  but 
only  to  the  nnnd,  and  revealed  ita^  diffiarendy  to 
all  iiadividuals,  it  Was  of  no  xxAisequence  Whether 
it  was  a  creation  of  the  mind  itself,  or  whethor  it 
was  created  there  witiiout  any  external  cause  ? 

MAKY. 

The  fact  is,  tfiat  the  whole  of  the  errors  which 
you  have  now  mentioned,  seem  to  have  arisen  fhnn 
inattention  to  that  suggestion  of  relations  which 
you  have  shown  us  is  necessary,  not  only  to  our 
knowledge  of  objects,  as  tdmilar,  or  as  different, 
but  to  our  knowledge  in  its  simplest  states,  and  as 
restricted  to  a  single  object,  be  that  object  as  sim- 
ple as  it  may. 

DR.  HEassat. 

That  is  exactly  the  cause  of  the  error,  whether 
that  ertror  be  in  the  one  direction,  or  in  the  other. 
We  see  two  or  more  objects,  in  each  of  which  we 
perceive  one  or  more  qualities  or  circumstances, 
that  are  similar,  and  thence  we  learn  to  give  one 
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name  to  the  nmilarity,  as  far  as  it  extends,  upon 
the  very  same  principle  that  we  gire  one  name  to 
that  which  excites  any  other  state  of  mind,  whidh, 
occurring  at  two  separate  times,  we  yet  feel  to  be 
exactly  the  same.  Thus  we  perceive,  that  the 
animal  we  call  a  horse  has  four  lege,  and  cannot 
remain  suspended  in  the  air,  except  during  a 
momentary  leap ;  and  we  observe  the  same  diw 
cumstances  in  a  number  of  other  animals;  and 
from  this  resemblance,  we  call  them  all  quadru- 
peds, or  four-legged  animals;  and  we  conclude 
of  them  all,  that  they  do  not  and  cannot  perform 
the  operation,  which  we  call  flying. 

It  is  the  very  same  with  qualities  and  circum- 
stances themselves.  A  white  rose  and  a  red  one 
may  have  the  same  number  of  petals,  all  forihed 
alike,  and  the  same  scent,  and  yet  the  diiFerence 
between  the  single  quality  of  colour  in  the  one 
and  the  other  is  just  as  great,— ^hat  is,  there  is  no 
more  similarity  or  sameness  in  the  mental  percep- 
tions of  the  white  and  the  red,  than  there  is  in 
those  of  an  acorn  and  an  elephant.  When  the 
state  of  mind  arising  from  the  perception  of  any 
of  those  colours  in  the  rose,  returns  again  upon 
the  perception  of  any  thing  elsey-^4M  the  white  in 
a  flake  of  snow,  or  the  red  in  a  soldier^s  coat,  we 
necessarily  call  it  by  the  same  name,  and  thus 
"  red,''  or  "  white,"  which  in  the  first  perception 
was  only  the  name  of  one  of  the  many  qualities  of 
a  single  flower,  becomes  the  general  name  of  a 
class  of  qualities,  which  has  no  reference  whatever 
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to  the  other  qualities  of  the  substances  by  which 
the  perception  is  excited;  and  which  in  itself 
admits  of  an  endless  variety  of  degrees  or  shades, 
each  of  which  gives  us  the  notion  of  the  individual 
difference,  at  the  same  time  with  that  common 
suggestion  of  resemblance,  which  makes  us  call  it 
red,  and  not  green,  or  blue,  or  that  which  make 
us  call  it  a  perception  of  sight,  and  not  one  of 
sound  or  smell. 

CHARLES. 

Those  who  have  held  the  doctrine  which  you 
have  described  as  Realism  appear  to  me  to  have 
reversed  the  order  of  nature,  and  supposed  that 
language  was  the  first  possession  of  mankind ; 
and  that  Adam  had  a  name  ready  made  for  each 
creature,  a  common  name  for  every  genus,  and 
class,  and  order,  and  the  general  name  '^  creature,*^ 
to  stand  for  them  all,  as  well  as  for  any  individual, 
before  they  were  broujght  to  him  in  order  to  be 
named. 

MABY. 

And  also  that  every  little  baby  has  a  language, 
and  is,  in  fact,  a  grammarian,  before  it  can  notice, 
or  speak,  or  do  any  thing  but  move  its  little  hands 
or  feet,  or  cry  when  it  is  uneaisy. 

EDWABD. 

If  that  were  the  case,  I  do  not  see  how  there 
could  be  any  difference  in  language,  or  how  we 
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could  find  any  difficulty  in  telling  what  name  any 
nation  had  given  to  anything,  the  very  first  time 
that  the  thing  itself  was  shown  or  described  to  us. 

DB.    HEBBEBT. 

They  have  just  reversed  the  operation;  and 
because  the  use  of  general  terms,  that  is,  of  words 
that  can  be  used  as  the  common  names  of  more 
objects  than  one,  is  of  use  to  us  in  the  extension  of 
our  knowledge — ^because  those  words  are  of  service 
to  us  in  the  communication  of  knowledge,  they  have 
considered  them  as  the  origin  of  knowledge — 
something  with  which  we  must  be  acquainted, 
before  we  can  reason  at  all ;  whereas,  the  little 
philosopher,  that  sits  smiling  in  the  lap  of  its 
mother,  unable  yet  to  lisp  her  name,  and  attentive 
to  words  only  as  to  other  sounds  that  are  not 
articulate,  has  already,  to  the  full  extent  of  its 
experience,  been  reasoning  as  closely,  and  far 
more  accurately,  than  those  children  of  a  larger 
growth,  by  whom  the  errors  were  maintained.  But 
so  far  from  having  derived  any  advantage  from 
language,  either  of  its  own  as  intuitive,  or  of 
other  persons  as  communicated,*  it  cannot,  by  pos- 
sibility, have  the  slightest  perception  of  what  lan- 
guage is  ;  and  so  far  from  having  any  knowledge 
of  general  names,  that  is  a  knowledge  that  it  could 
not  acquire  until  it  had  actually  performed  the 
process  of  generalization.  If,  instead  of  the  en- 
dearing '^  mamma,^  which,  after  weeks  of  teach-* 
ing,  the  infant  comes  at  last  to  lisp,  and  to  apply 
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ipdjacriminatriy  to  all  females,  it  bad  been  taught 
to  pronounoe  the  word  **  man/^  at  ^^  animal,^  or 
<<  Bubetaaoe,'^  or  ^<  uniTerse,'^  at  the  same  time 
that  it  was  smiling  with  the  smile,  or  to  the  caress 
of  that  invaluable  and  indispensable  guardian  of 
its  hdplessness,  man,  or  animal,  or  substance,  or 
universe  itself,  would  have  been  to  the  infant  no 
general  term,  but  the  simple  name  for  the  affec- 
tion of  one  mother  for  one  child. 

CHARLES. 

Then  the  whcde  process  seems  to  be  reduced    to 
this :  if  I  perceive  two  or  more  objects— or  if  two 
or  more  conceptions  present  themselves  in  sugges- 
tion—^if  they  have  any  resemblance,  I  cannot  help 
perceiving  that  resemblance^  as  far  as  it  goes,  any 
more    than  I   can  hdp    the  perception  of  tke 
objects  themselves.     If  that  relation  be  already 
kno¥m  to  me,  and  I  have  a  name  to  call  it  by,  that 
name  will  be  suggested  by  the  relaticni  itself;  and 
if  the  relation  be  quite  new,  and  in  all  respects 
unlike  every  other  relation  of  wYaxh  I  have  had 
experience,  I  shall  be  unable  to  name  it,  until  I 
have  first  invented  a  name. 

HABY. 

Every  word  that  we  use  appears  to  me  to  be  in 
some  respect  a  general  term,  when  it  is  used  by 
more  speakers  than  one,  or  evan  when  it  is  used  by 
the  same  speaker  under  different  circumstances. 
For  instance—  it  is  hardly  possible  for  any  two  of 
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U8  to  think  in  the  very  same  way  of  the  gardener, 
though  we  all  call  hin^  John,  and  the  suggeition 
of  him  absent,  and  th^  perception  of  him  present, 
must  be  different  to  the  same  individual.  John 
himself  may  also  be  different,  as  he  may  be  dig* 
ging,  or  planting,  or  pulling  flowers,  or  resting 
himself,  or  eating  his  dinner,  or  asleep,  and  yet  in 
these,  and  many  other  states  in  which  he  can  be, 
we  still  call  him  John^  and  not  Thomas  or  Rich- 
ard. In  this  way,  the  single  name  John,  may,  as 
applied  to  the  same  gardener,  stand  for  a  thousand 
differences,  while  there  yet  remains  enough  of 
general  resemblance,  to  let  every  body  that  knows 
him,  perceive  that  John  is  John  all  the  time. 

MATILDA. 

Yes ;  and  we  believe  that  he  is  John,  just  be- 
cause we  find  that,  in  all  the  varied  states  in  which 
we  can  see  or  imagine  him,  there  are  as  many 
similar  qualities  in  him,  as  give  sameness  to  our 
conc^tion  of  him. 

DU.   HERBERT. 

That  is  all  we  mean,  or  can  mean,  in  the  use  of 
any  term,  even  the  most  general ;  and  no  name  is 
strictly  particular  or  proper,  unless  it  be  the 
name  of  a  single  quality  that  belongs  to  only  one 
thing,  and  to  nothing  else;  and  the  particular 
names  by  which  we  designate  the  nicer  qualities 
of  things,  as  the  value  of  a  book,  or  the  chemical 
composition  and  properties  of  a  substance,  are  the 
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result  of  a  mortt  careful  examination,  than  the 
ooDunon  names  of  classes.  In  every  case,  the 
Qotion  or  feeling  to  which  the  name  is  given, 
must  precede  the  name ;  and  those  who  are  more 
conversant  with  things  than  with  language,  often 
made  use  of  things,  as  a  sort  of  artificial  memory 
of  words,  even  though  there  should  not  be  the 
least  resemblance  between  the  meaning  which 
other  people  attach  to  the  word,  and  the  object 
with  which  it  is  associated  for  remembrance. 

Of  this,  I  shall  mention  rather  a  whimsical 
instance.  In  a  distant  part  of  the  Scottish  High- 
lands, where  the  inhabitants  are  Catholics,  the 
shepherds  reside  among  the  mountains ;  and  though 
they  have  abundant  time  for  thought,  they  have 
few  opportunities  of  speaking,  except  to,  or  about, 
their  dogs  and  flocks.  The  Catholics  are  enjoined 
to  repeat  the  Pater  Noster^  or  Lord's  Prayer,  in 
Latin,  whether  they  happen  to  understand  one 
word  of  that  language  or  not.  A  shepherd,  who 
lived  in  the  very  fastness  of  the  hills,  was  no  apt 
scholar  in  the  Pater  Noster^  and  for  that  he  was 
severely  and  publicly  rebuked  by  the  priest. 
When  next  called  upon,  he  repeated  the  prayer, 
without  one  mistake,  got  much  praise  for  his  im^- 
provement,  and  continued  to  deserve  it  for  many 
months.  At  last,  however,  the  Pater  Noater  was 
mutilated,  by  the  omission  of  the  words  SanctifL- 
cetur  and  Regrnim.  The  omission  was  detected, 
and  a  second  repetition  was  enjoined.  Still  the 
very  same  omission.     "Where is  Sanctificetur f^ 
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said  the  priest.  *^  SancHfioetur  r  rejoined  the 
shepherd ;  ^<  I  have  no  Sanctificetur.  now ;  I  sold 
her  and  her  two  lambs  to  pay  the  confession- 
money.''  <*  And  Regnum  f  "  Oh,  poor  Reg- 
num  /  he  fell  down  the  black  rock,  and  broke  his 
neck ;  but  he  was  a  reckless  climbing  beast  all  the 
days  of  him.*" 

Finding  that  there  was  no  state  of  his  mind 
with  which  he  could  connect  the  Latin  words,  but 
the  mere  injunction  of  the  priest,  and  that  that 
would  not  suggest  either  the  words  themselves,  or 
the  order  of  their  succession,  the  shepherd  had 
made  them  names  of  as  many  individuals  of  his 
flock ;  while  the  flock  remained  entire,  so  did  the 
Pater  Noster ;  but  when  the  casualties  to  which 
he  alluded,  had  deprived  him  of  the  realities,  the 
names  were  forgotten ;  and  the  mention  of  them 
did  not  recal  the  Pater  Noatevy  but  the  casualties 
that  had  deprived  him  of  the  sheep. 

There  is  in  every  case,  a  suggestion  of  relation 
between  the  object  to  which  we  apply  the  nan^, 
and  that  to  which  we  have  formerly  applied  it, 
before  we  can  make  the  application ;  and  this  is 
nothing  more  than  the  uniformity  of  succession,  to 
which  we  give  the  name  of  cause  and  efiect. 

EDWAED. 

And  surely  it  should  never  have  been  the  occa* 
sion  of  any  difiiculty  or  dispute. 
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DB.  HBKBBBT. 

Neither  it  would,  mr  could  any  part  of  the 
study  of  mind  or  of  matter,  if  they  had  not  come 
to  it  with  the  difficulty  ready  made.  The  use  of 
the  word  idemj  aa  exprenring  a  mere  state  of  the 
mind,  is  by  no  means  so  happy  as  could  be  wished, 
as  it  is  very  difficult  not  to  consider  it  as  same 
separate  existence,  resembling  the  tiling  of  which 
we  call  it  the  idea.  Even  those  who  are  awaare 
that  the  belief  is  nonsense,  can  hardly  refrain  from 
believing  that  the  idea  of  a  triangle  must  have 
three  sides  and  three  angles.  Perception^  as 
expressiYe  of  the  external  affections  of  the  mind, 
is  less  objectionable,  because  it  suggests  to  us 
immediately  a  state  of  that  which  perceives.  But 
in  the  internal  affections,  where  the  percipient  and 
the  thing  perceived  are  the  same,  or,  rather,  where 
there  is  nothing  but  the  state  of  perceiving,  it  is 
very  difficult  to  make  use  of  any  term,  which 
shall  not,  in  a  greater  or  a  less  degree,  lead  us  to 
imagine  that  there  is,  in  that  very  mind,  of  which 
absolute  indivisibility  forms  the  definition,  a  sort 
of  shadowy  separation  into  perceived  subject  and 
perceiving  poww, 

MART. 

If  we  were  to  call  that  consciousness  which  we 
have  of  an  object  as  actually  present  to  the  senses, 
eofternal  perception^  and  that  which  we  have  of  an 
object  as  present  only  in  thought,  intemul  per^ 
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ception,  Bhoiild  we  not  thereby  avoid  some  part  of 
the  ambiguity  of  the  expresiion  f 

DB.   HERB£BT. 

That  would  certainly  be  a  better  term  than  the 
word  <<  idea/^  or  even  than  the  word  *^  oonoep- 
tion,^  which  is  very  often  used  to  denote  our 
internal  affections,  but  to  which  we  are  in  some 
danger  of  attributing  the  same  shadowy  existence, 
as  to  ^^  idea/^  Yet  still,  as  the  real  perception  is 
in  all  cases  inward— of  the  mind  itself— 'Whether 
the  antecedent  cause  be  sensation  or  suggestion; 
the  wcnrds  external  and  internal  do  not  apply  to 
the  state  itself,  but  to  the  supposed  locality  of 
its  immediate  antecedent  or  cause;  which  cause 
again,  in  as  far  as  the  mind  is  concerned,  is 
just  as  internal  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other. 
The  word  notion,  as  not  involving  any  neces- 
sary consideration,  either  of  separate  existence, 
or  of  locality  in  space,  is  perhaps  preferable  to 
any  other. 

CRABLSS. 

And  it  agrees  well  with  our  common  modes  of 
speech.  We  say  that  we  have  a  **  general  notion^ 
of  any  thing,  not  when  we  have  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  all  its  particular  appearances  and 
qualities,  but  when  we  are  conscious  of  some  re- 
semblance that  it  has  to  other  things  with  which 
we  are  better  acquainted. 
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DK.    HEBBEET. 

We  shall  find,  in  whatever  instance  of  the  for- 
mation of  the  objects  of  our  thoughts  into  classes, 
whether  into  the  (36mmon  classes,  such  as  minerals, 
and  vegetables,  and  animals,  or  into  those  which 
the  students  of  nature  have  formed  from  a  more 
dose  and  careful  examination,  there  is  no  need  for 
going  beyond  this  generalnotion — ^that  it,  orrather 
the  relation  by  which  it  is  suggested,  is  all  that  we 
know ;  and  that  every  thing  that  has  been,  or  that 
can  be  attempted  to  be  added,  whether  it  be  the 
"  universal  i  parte  ret,'"  the  "  general  idea," 
or  the  ^^  general  term,"  adds  nothing  to  the  know- 
ledge ;  though  when  it  takes  the  latter  form,  and 
is  used  like  all  other  parts  of  language,  as  an 
arbitrary  sign  by  which  knowledge  may  be  com- 
municated, it  becomes  one  of  the  most  powerful 
instruments  in  the  extension  of  ^knowledge ;  and 
though  it  be  nothing  in  itself  but  a  sound,  or  a 
succession  of  sounds,  which  could  impress  those 
who  had  never  met  with  it  before  with  no  notion 
save  the  mere  preception  of  itself,  yet  it  becomes  in 
its  proper  use,  the  golden  chain  in  which  the  wis- 
dom of  all  men  and  all  generations  is  bound  to- 
gether, free  to  every  one  that  chooses  to  examine 
it,  and  proof  against  destruction  and  decay. 

EDWARD. 

The  attributing  of  the  origin  of  knowledge  to 
language,  appears  to  me  to  be  a  mistake,  very 
much  of  the  same  kind  as  if  the  inhabitants  of  a 
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country  Hke  England,  which  profits  so  much  by 
the  use  of  tools  and  machines,  were  to  ascribe  their 
first  invention  to  the  machines  themselves,  and  not 
to  the  men  who  contrived  them. 

CHARLES. 

It  is  singular  that  with  such  mistaken  notions  of 
the  origin  of  knowledge,  mankind  should  ever 
have  made  any  progress  in  reasoning. 

DR.    HERBERT. 

That  it  did  encumber  the  reasonings  of  men,  or 
rather  the  verbal  expression  of  them,  with  idle 
forms,  is  true ;  but  upon  the  actual  process  of 
reasoning,  it  had  little  effect.  During  the  exis- 
tence of  all  those  fanciful  systems  of  astronomy 
and  chemistry,  in  which  spheres,  and  ethers,  and 
essences,  were  set  to  do  the  whole,  the  motions  of 
the  planets,  and  the  component  parts  of  bodies, 
were  just  the  same  as  they  are  now ;  and  even  in 
the  very  adoration  of  Nominalism,  the  most  devoted 
philosophic  man  never  needed  to  have  a  keeper 
with  him  to  call  out  "  fire !  fire  I''  or  "  water  ! 
water !"  to  prevent  the  man  who  had  no  key  to 
former  experience  btit  the  mere  word,  from  jump- 
ing into  a  furnace,  or  walking  into  a  mill-pond. 
They  made  the  comparison,  and  they  acted  on  it, 
without  ever  thinking  of  the  mere  word,  at  the 
very  time  when  they  were  worshipping  the  word 
and  rejecting  the  reality.     We  shall,  however,  be 
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better  able  to  underatimd  this  prooes^  whiefa,  to 
whatever  exteQtit  may  be  earriedy  is  only  a  cer- 
tain number  of  suggestions  of  relatieiis,  in  eon* 
sidering  the  succession  of  rehitiye  suggestions. 
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CONVERSATION  XV. 

RELATIONS     OF     SUCCESSION —  JUDGMENT  •— 
REASONING EDUCATION. 


DB.    HERBERT. 


Of  course  I  need  hardly  ask  you  if  you  remem- 
ber the  successive  parts,  into  which  those  states  of 
mind  which  enable  us  to  apply  to  one  object  the 
same  name  that  we  have  previously  applied  to 
another,  can  be  resolved  ? 

MATILDA, 

There  are  three  of  them :  First,  we  must  have 
a  notion  of  each  of  the  subjects;  secondly,  we 
must  have  a  feeling  of  the  resemblance;  and 
thirdly,  we  must,  from  that  feeling,  apply  or  reject 
the  common  name. 

DR.   HERBERT. 

And  what  were  the  errors  on  this  subject  which 

VOL.    II.  I 
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we  mentioiied  had  made  so  much  noise  in  the 
world? 

EDWARD. 

The  error  of  the  Realists,  who  considered  that  in 
every  reference  to  a  class  of  things,  there  was  a 
certain  mysterious  standard — a  ^^  universal  i  parte 
fri^  which  was  all  the  class,  and  not  one  of  the 
class,  at  the  same  time ;  and  which,  though  it 
always  made  its  mental  appearance  when  a  general 
term  was  used,  and  to  every  one  using  it — though 
there  had  been  a  million  of  them  at  once  at  any 
distance  from  each — never  upon  any  one  occasion 
revealed  itself  to  the  senses  of  any  one  indivi- 
dual. 

CHAELES. 

There  was  also  the  error  of  the  Nominalists, 
who  re^y  seem,  to  me,  though  probably  they  did 
not  intend  it,  to  have  been  Realists  under  another 
name ;  for  the  power  which  the  one  attribute  to 
the  image,  the  others  attribute  to  the  word,  when 
they  suppose  that  it  has,  without  any  previous 
knowledge,  the  capacity  of  making  us  acquainted 
with  its  meaning.  Now,  if  we  get  our  information 
respecting  the  dasses  and  classification  of  things, 
without  any  reference  to  our  former  knowledge 
and  experience,  it  really  seems  to  me  to  come 
precisely  to  the  same  thing,  whether  we  attribute 
it  to  the  ^*  universal  a  parte  rei^  or  the  general 
term,  d  parte  rei  ;  for  as  they  are  both  supposed  to 
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represmt  that  which  has  no  existence,  either  as  a 
state  of  the  mind,  or  as  external  .of  the  xnind,  they 
are  both  mere  names ;  and  the  one  leaves  us  as 
much  without  any  principle  to  guide  us  in  our 
classifications  or  qomparispns  as  the  .other. 

MARY. 

You  mentioned,  also,  the  I4efi)Usts,  or  Goncep- 
tualists,  which  seemed  ,to  me  to  be  a  sort  of 
mixture  of  the  former  two.  If  the  idea  w|is  a 
separate  existence,  not  resulting  from  the  compa- 
rison of  the  individuals,  it  was  nearly  the  same 
as  realism ;  and  if  a  conclusion  draMrn  from  the 
general  name,  then  it  was  nominalism. 

CHARLES. 

It  appears  to  me,  that  if  we  could  obtain  a 
l^earal  notion  of  any  class  of  .things,  such,  for 
instance,  as  triangles,  without  any  j^eference  to,  or 
.eomparison  of  the  individual  specimens  that  we 
had  fotmeidy  known  or  examined ;  and  if,  from 
this  general  notion,  we  were  enabled  to  affirm  any 
thing  of  an  individual,  as  an  individual  triangle, 
which  we  had  not  seen,  or  got  described  to  us  in 
some  way  or  other ;  then,  I  think,  we  would  have 
to  come  to  a  very  singular  conclusion. 

UR.    HERBERT. 

You  are  getting  quite  metaphysical,  Charles, 
and  would  have  had  every  chance  of  promotion  in 

i2 
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the  army  of  Abelard  or  Occam.      Pray  what 
would  this  conclusion  have  heea  ? 

CHA&LES. 

That  we  must  have  known  anything  of  which 
we  were  ignorant,— that  we  should  have  needed  no 
book  or  teacher,  or  personal  observation, — ^for  all 
knowledge  would  have  been  communicated  by  the 
universal  or  the  general  term,  and  by  the  one  just 
as  well  as  by  the  other. 

DB.    HERBERT. 

What  would  have  been  the  process  ? 

CHARLES. 

There  would  have  been  no  process,  no  effort  of 
mind  in  the  case.  We  should  have  had  the  general 
notion  without  experience,  and  if  that  had  not 
made  us  acquainted  with  all  those  qualities,  in  the 
individuals  which  brought  them  within  that  class 
rather  than  any  other,  I  do  not  see  how  it  could  be 
a  general  notion  at  all. 

PR,    HERBERT. 

Singular  as  that  conclusion  is,  there  is  not  the 
least  doubt  that  it  would  follow  from  the  premises ; 
for  if  we  could  get  the  knowledge  of  any  one 
external  existence  without  any  experience,  or, 
which  is  the  same  thing,  knowledge  of  it,  there  is 
every  reason  to  conclude,    that  we  should  get 
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the  knowledge  of  all  others  in  the  very   same 
way. 

MABY. 

The  great  men,  to  whom  you  have  alluded, 
could  not  possibly  believe  a  doctrine  that  led  to 
such  conclusions  as  that;  and,  therefore,  they 
must  hove  deceived  themselves  by  a  mere  verbal 
misapprehension. 

DB.  HERBERT. 

In  the  case  of  some  of  the  greatest  of  them, 
those  to  whom  the  science  is,  in  other  respects, 
under  the  greatest  obligations,  the  cause  of  error 
here  seems  to  have  been  even  less  than  verbal ;  for 
it  is  nothing  more  than  the  misapplication  of  a 
single  letter,  and  that  the  iSrst  letter  of  the  al- 
phabet. 

EDWARD. 

What !  the  letter  a  mislead  philosophers  ? 

DB.  HEBBEBT. 

Yes ;  the  very  same ;  and  to  convince  you  of  it, 
I  shall  read  you  one  short  extract  from  one  of  the 
very  best  works  of  one  of  our  very  best  authors— -a 
work  which  we  shall  soon  be  in  a  condition  for 
reading,  and  which,  notwithstanding  a  few  errors, 
we  cannot  fall  to  read  with  great  pleasure  as  well 
as  profit — ^the  Essay  on  Human  Understanding, 
bv  Locke.     In  the  ninth  section  #f  the  seventh 
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chapter  of  the  fourth  book  of  that  'work,  there  are 
these  words : — 

*'  Does  it  not  require  some  pains  and  skill  to 
form  the  general  idea  of  a  triangle  (which  is  yet 
none  of  the  most  abiltrftet,  comprehenshre,  aod 
diflScuIt),  for  it  must  be  n!i^her  obliqfae  nor  rect- 
angle, neither  equilateral,  equicfural,  nor  scalene; 
but  all,  and  none  of  these  at  once.  In  efflexst,*  it  is 
something  imperfect  that  cannot  exi^t ;  an  idea,  in 
which  some  parts  of  several  different  and  incon- 
sistent ideas  are  put  together.^ — ^The  whole  error 
in  this  ^gnhu*  eombinationr  of  words^  lies  in  the 
expression  "  a  triangle  ;^  and  if  that  were  ehaqged 
to  **  THE  trfangle,"  the  confusion  wouM  hfcve 
vimished,  because  we  would  have  had  onfy  ^ 
go  to  **  the  triangle,"  and  the  comparison  of  its 
sides  or  its  angles  with  that  which  made  us  first 
arrange  triangles  into  the  classes  of  oblique  or 
rectangular,  or  equilateral,  or  equicnu*al,  or  sca- 
lene, and  the  agreement  of  its  properties  with 
those  of  the  class,  would  have  made  us  ats  ed»ly 
refer  it  to  that  particular  class,  as  its  correspond- 
ence  with  those  more  general  properties,  which  are 
common  to  all  trnoigled,  enaUed  us  to  diiss  it-  with 
tti^g\€»y  and  not-  witti  squares  or  circled. 

In  Hke  maiainer,  in  every  other  casey  the  cOnfusioR 
fiiti  attiseh  fnmt  the  use  of  the  geberai  term  at  one 
th£f<f,  tfnfd  file  particular  one  st  another.  The  three 
iMesy  or  the  three  taig\e»^6r  die  oike  is  a  eonsc^ 
queMe  6f  the  otSieft^^^^^ore  aH  the  ciituBiitftMleieff  that 
dtt  Hi^eesdliry  Id  fbrio  th<^'  geneni-  miiion  of  a  tiiu 
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angle ;  because  thej  aire  the  only  ones  common  to 
all  triangles ;  and  any  thing  further,  such  as. the 
relations  of  the  sides*  or  angles  to  each  other,  or 
the  absolute  lengths'  of  the  sides^  belong  either  to 
similar  triangles,  or  to  triangles  of  <^ne  deter* 
miaate  form  or  magnitudei 

All  subjects  of  perception  or  suggestion  which 
we  can  in  any  way  arrange  into  classes,  we  classify 
upon  exactly  the  same  principle  ;*— as  animal^ 
when  we  refer  merely  to  the  property  or  proper <• 
ties  in  which  all  animals  agree ;  mammalia  anel 
a/ves,  when  we  make  a  more  minute  divisicHK; 
then  ecHoae  the  orders  and  genearay  the  speoiesy  the 
varieties,  and,  lastly,  the  indrriduak.  But  theugb^ 
as  we  become  more  minute  in  oiu*  observatioiis,  we 
make  each  subdivision  upon  the  discovery  of  pro- 
perties which  do  not  belong  to  the  more  general 
6lasa,  Btill  they  must  not  be  ioGonskteat  with 
the8er*«-m\ist  not  exiclude  them ;  ficNr  if  ift'  our  mi^ 
nute  investigation  of  triangles  we  come  to  a  figitre 
which  had  not  three  sides  and  three  angles,  that 
figure  would  not  belong  to  the  family  of  triangles 
at  all,,  but  would  have  to  be  transferred  to  Uie  class 
with  which  it  agreed  ;  or  if  there  were  no  such 
class^  a  name  entirely  new  would  iMtve  to  be  givett 
to  it. 

GHABLES. 

Then  all  those  qtialitie»  that  bekng  to  the  whole 
dspsB  in  oommen,  are  suggested  by  the  general 
same,  if  that.raaoe  has  been  paroperlyappUed. 
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DR.    HEBBEET. 

All  the  hnmon  ones  are;  but  many  others  equally 
general  may  be  deduced  from  these  by  new  in- 
stances of  comparison  ;-^as,  in  the  case  of  the  tri- 
angle, that  the  sum  of  the  three  angles  is  always 
equal  to  two  right  angles,  however  their  relative 
proportion,  as  compared  with  each  other,  may  be 
varied ;  or  that  the  area  is  always  the  same  func^ 
turn  of  the  three  sides,  whatever  may  be  their  abso-* 
lute  or  their  relative  lengths.  Our  assertion  must 
never  exceed  our  knowledge ;  and  the  assumption ' 
that  we  know  all  the  properties  of  one  subject,  6t 
all  the  common  properties  of  a  class,  is  assiuning 
that  which,  by  the  assiunption,  we  admit  that  we 
do  not  know. 

EDWABP. 

But  if  our  reasonings  be  only  comparisons  of 
that  which  we  already  know,  how  can  we  come  at 
any  new  knowledge  ? 

DE.   HEBBEBT. 

Just  in  the  very  same  way  that  we  came  by  the 
old, — with  this  advantage,  however,  that  the  more 
we  know  already,  the  acquisition  is  the  easier. 
We  have  seen  already  that  one  single  perception 
does  not  of  itself  constitute  knowledge,  and  that 
though  we  were  ever  so  conscious  of  the  new  state 
of  mind,  we  would  know  nothing  of  its  cause,  or 
its  certain  or  probable  effect,  unless  some  former 
state  were  suggested,  and  a  comparison  of  them 
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were  instituted.  To  our  own  mind,  this  process  is 
instantaneous;  but  when  we  communicate  it  to 
others,  we  must  put  it  in  that  form  which  we  call 
a  proposition,  or  one  step  in  a  chain  or  process  of 
reasoning ;  and  that  chain  may  be  continued  either 
by  a  series  of  perceptions,  or  of  suggestions.  Thus, 
at  the  farther  end  of  a  very  long  road,  we  see  a 
dark  coloured  object;  it  mfiy  be  a  bush,  or  a 
pedestrian,  or  a  horseman.  The  visual  angle  under 
which  it  is  seen  remains  the  same<*-it  is  something 
stationary;  that  angle  diminishes — it  is  moving 
from  us;  the  angle  increases — ^it  is  moving  to- 
wards us ;  it  approaches— -and  its  outline  becomes 
more  defined— it  is  a  horseman ;  but  though  we 
have  some  shadowy  notion  that  the  whole  is  dark, 
we  cannot  tell  whether  the  horse  be  black  or 
brown,  or  the  coat  of  the  rider  green  or  blue.  It 
comes  still  nearer— the  horse  is  brown,  and  the 
coat  green ;  but  we  know  not  who  the  man  is,  or 
what  is  his  business.  It  approaches  still  nearer— 
the  man  is  a  friend,  whom  we  love,  but  have  not 
seen  for  some  time,  come  unexpectedly  to  pay  us  a 
visit; — we  are  delighted,  and  run  with  pleasure 
over  thousands  of  associations,  which,  if  the  train 
of  our  successive  perceptions  had  been  broken  at 
any  one  link,  would  have  remained  unheeded. 

MARY. 

And  we  should  have  been  equally  unable  to 
come  at  the  last  conclusion,  if  we  had  been  ignorant 
of  any  of  the  portions  of  former  experience,  upon 

x3 
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whidi  the  sticceiBiTe  ccfmpamoibB  wdfe  ttMsAiA^  or 
if  wt  hftd  htofi  wrong  n  ttae  taalonj^  of  My  of  Aiftiii. 

MATILDA. 

As  if  the  fenfn^  experience  iMd  ifot  beenr  n^- 
gested*— Its  if  the  friend  otA  Ifeevi  so  l^ynjg''  roi^fll^ 
or  so  altered,  AA  we  cbifldndt  itoogitite  hiii^. 

D&«    HE&BEKT. 

In  tKM  tei^  rfj^ple  to^  W^  h^«  th^  HHcAte 
process  of  reaso^%g,  #it}i  the  ]niri<iiial  ^fTors  anS 
iihpeitfe<^ion9,  td  which  U  Is  MiMe.  Th<M  Aay 
be  errdfs  of  olMi^iiti^tt,  ertiCifiill  itt  ebfnfifafiMAi' '  • '  'Ihn. 
iuggestidn  riMy  te  i  W^^isfig^  dne,  oi'  i«  iriajr  Mft 
eoi^  tff  «ll,«^flft  kiiifty  it  mAf  TSbt  odAfe  tft  the  titfie 
wheii  #e  wi^t  H.^ 

KBWAEB4 

If  we  hay^  iiot  fh^  tt^Siis  of  fed^n^  th§  e^ft- 
S^ltfidtey  tad  ifadcW^  the  co^|hlHSbii&  thai  i!^ 
#irii,  how  dah  dtire  mto  Ite  iiior^  i§il^iU^tlSy  fhAt  j*^ 
i  betfef  r'easonet',  than  ahdthei^  ? 

ffeftt  thetc  tfr^  very  great  difPeretic^  hoth  itt  the 
readiness  and  the  ^curacy  with  WMeb  ttten  reasott, 
we  cannot  deny ;  but  still  no  separate  principle, 
which  we  could  call  Sagacity,  or  any  wish  on  the 
pkrt  df  ihe  iiiditidual,  lias  fttiy  thhig  to  do  with 
the  d66tirfende  or  noh-^ettttetide  of  the  suggcistioii^. 
If  Ashing  ^ould  db  ft,  the  pavtf^  Wotild  he  Hs 
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wtalthj  as  Crissus,  and  the  Ibol  as  wise  as  the 
]^loaopher;  and  the  former  would  be  even  an 
easier  acquisition  than  the  latter,-- ^inasmuch,  as 
we  may  know  what  wealth  is,  without  possessing 
it,  while  the  knowledge  and  the  possession  of 
wisdom  are  the  same..  Hebce  that  we  should  wish 
to  reoaember  a  partkukur  and  defioite  suggestion 
rather  than  another^  supposes  thai  we  are  already 
OS  possessioD  of  than  which  we  are  wishing  to 
possess..  In  oar  tratna  of  thought  and  feeling,  a 
wish  may  arise  aa  the  consequent  of  a  suggestiony 
«^as  the  slightest  reference  to  the  friend  whom  I 
laire>  suggested  by  the  most  trifling  resemUaHco^ 
may  make  me  wish  |or  the  presence  of  the  friend 
tkiat  I  love ;  and  this  vfiA  may  b^  followed  by  a 
thousand  stq^dtiGnis,  which  all  hare  a  r^ereikce 
to  the  same  friend ;  but  eVen  in  that  simple  easey  I 
camtot  wish  precise  hiunrWdge  ereli  of  that  frieadf 
for  the  very  wish  inrolves  the  possesskm  of  tbe 
knowledge  itself.  When  we  cannot  remember,  the 
mind  is  in  precisely  the  same  state  €^  w«mder  aa 
wlien^  in  pereeptkm^  it  cannot  understand ;  and  the 
waittof  one  subject  of  comparison  to  aaower  at 
Ae  call  of  another,  is  the  immediate  soiurce  of  the 
embarrassment  in  both. 

MABY. 

But  may  not  this  very  embarrassment,  and  the 
agil«lion  of  mind  that  refsniltsfrom  it,  be  indi- 
rectly the  means  by  which  we  at  last  arrive  at  the 
gratification  of  our  wisb^  whether  the  olgeet  ol 
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that  wiih  .be  the  knowledge  oS  that  of  whkh  we 
Me  ignorant,  or  the  suggeetion  of  that  which  we 
have  forgotten  ? 

BE.    HEBBEET. 

Cei^tainly  it  may;  for  the  excitement  of  the 
mind,  even  though  we  are  not  conscious  of  the 
inmiediate  cause  of  that  excitement,  is  the  first 
step  toward  the  acquisition  of  all  knowledge ;  and 
in  the  excitement,  some  analogy  may  arise,  which 
shall  lead  to  a  train  of  successive  conceptions  and 
comparisons,  which,  even  though  we  do  not  at 
first  perceive  its  tendency,  may,  in  the  end,  con- 
duct us  to  the  solution  of  that  which  first  excited 
our  wonder.  The  successive  states  of  mind  that 
follow  an  excitement  of  this  kind,  ai^e  not  impro- 
perly called  reflectums^  because,  in  the  course  of 
them,  the  mind  as  it  were  withdraws  from  sensa- 
tion altogether ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  desire  of 
resolving  the  doubt  or  clearing  up  the  difficulty 
is  intense,  the  objects  of  all  the  senses  are  neg- 
lected, even  though  they  be  the  very  objects  which, 
when  the  mind  is  so  unoccupied  with  internal 
affection  as  to  allow  perception  to  follow  in  its  full 
force,  make  the  strongest  impression  upon  the 
organs  of  sense. 

HAEY. 

A  very  slight  coincidence  will  lead  to  a  train  of 
this  kind.  I  remember  that,  when  we  were  in 
London,  and  you  took  us,  one  morning,  to  see  the 
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Aefwen  ia  CJovent  Oai^den  marketi  there  wns  one 
little  nuMB^TOBe  in  a  pot,  ao  like  one  that  I  had 
planted,  and  tended,  and  watered,  at  home,  that 
I  lost  sight  of  all  the  other  flowers,  and  the  crowd, 
and  the  city  itself,  and  was  actually  at  home  among 
our  own  flowers  and  shrubberies ;  and  might  have 
been  trampled  down  in  the  streets,  if  you  had 
not  held  me  by  the  hand ;  and  I  did  not  leave 
home  till  we  had  got  to  the  exhibition  of  pictures, 
at'Somerset  House. 

DB.  HEBBEBT. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  resemblance 
of  that  which  has  been  dear  to  us,  more  especially 
in  our  early  years,  when  our  stock  of  knowledge 
is  small,  when  unexplored  novelty  lies  every  where 
around  us,  and  when  even  the  most  trifling  acqui- 
sition counts,  is  one  of  the  most  certain  means  of 
suggestion.  Let  a  human  being  have  been  bom 
in  the  most  rude  or  desolate  quarter  of  the  world, 
•—let  his  nurtiure  there  have  been  privation,  want, 
*-»nay,  direct  injury  and  oppression,-«-let  him  be 
sent  to  the  most  distant  part  of  the  earth,  and 
there  let  him,  by  one  successful  adventure  after 
anotihter,  wax  abundant  in  wealth  and  great  in 
power, — ^let  the  gold  of  the  west,  and  the  gems  of 
the  east,  be  poured  upon  him, — ^let  nations  bow 
down  at  his  sight,  and  countless  trains  of  atten- 
dants absolve  him  almost  from  motion,  and  luxury 
render  a  single  wish  superfluous ;— even  there, 
amid  all  the  pomp  of  wealth,  and  all  that  those 
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irko  heeire  k  not,  WMid  «iB  ike  MrtMy  cf  «>!F7^ 
fl(ieiit,'»-4et  but  the  svkggag^tmt  ct  tYitt  eoftage,  0f 
Are  hord,  wUcb  he  fthst  eisUed  hefiR>  th^  irilii 
tower  which  his  Hide  hand  firsts  cropped^  ev  ol 
Aftt  khid  ef e  whieh  first  glowed  at  his  ialEaft  cob- 
tfcioumeBSy  come  b/CMus  his  miiid,  add  Ike  "pkctwiNf 
0f  youdi  will  retufn  in  feelhrgs  of  sueh  eestati^ 
deHgfat^  that  an  entire  age  of  ail  his  weidth,  all  Ua 
fometf  and  ali  his  luxury,  would  be  cheerfullj^ 
bartered  for  one  single  glance  at  the  i^eaMCj  ef  Iha4 
darling  and  imperishable  remembrance. 

CHARLES. 

TbeB  k  i»  of  the  atnifist  kapoitanee  diat  tile 
loipfeiaicas  thai  are  aasociated  with  those  tinMH»  of 
early  reraenbraoce  should  be.  those  thul  are  Ukdr 
\0  be  useful  te  us  in  our  future  life.  InHoniulma 
which  ia  blended  with  those  scenes  and  snbyectft  dk 
msj  wtggtftamk^  most  be  much  more  ready  wh^ 
we  want  k,  thaA  Aat  wUeh  we  aequite  ia  after 
Itfe. 

D&.  H£RB£&t. 

l%al  is  the  prmc^ie  wpcm  which  A\  educatidii 
piooeeds ;  but  the  profit,  even  when  tike  iAtenliott 
4lf  the  inst j*uetion  is  the  sajne^  may  be  very  difw 
feretit.  We  hare  had  occasion  more  than  eotce  to 
BOtide  the  ditisioii  at  mankind  ittta  two  rekuark-^ 
able  dassa»-««iy|  die  rulgar  ones  of  the  ignoiant 
afid  the  learned,  but  two^  into  which  die  learned  and 
the  ignoratit  may  be  pretty  equally  divided,- 
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iff  wkdsembidi  the  8Ugg«Btioii»  df  dbsetvaliDn  mtd 
nstnietion  rise  in  siiiiple  enoeemsny  like  the  eTeMi 
4S  m  riiMooli^,  witk  tia  fdalORi  mre  that  of  tiw 
mete  older  of  slieOesrimi ;  and  msn  in  wkon  the 
eompiriBoii  of  eyerj  two  suggesdene  is  ttaelf  H 
ne^  state  of  misd^  m  aetuiil  iKldkion  to  their 
fanewkdg^^  and  ivho,  by  this  eomfiarteon  alme^ 
mM  inlhei  flmt  inetande  a  full  half  to  all  that  they 
i^^m^e  or  are  told,  and  trf  repeating  this  eon^ 
pati^  at  ever^  ^tfectoeive  step  of  thought,  bafti 
td  view  all  given  sAates  of  external  things  da  the 
€#i0dt8  of  their  former  causes^  or  as  the  causes  ef 
future  efPects.  It  is  this  faculty  of  compansoiiy 
Hitktli  beitig,  like  all  exercises  of  the  mindy  the 
rttonlt  of  experience,  must  be  vigorous  in  pfopott 
tk>n  to  &e  experi«iiee,  which  alone  is  worthy  «f 
eidtivation.  The  iffe  call  see,  smd  the  ear  eaii 
hear,  without  flay  labour  of  the  schoolmaster ;  and, 
therefore^  his  proper  pi^ovinoe  is  to  point  out  tiie 
neeessily  df  no  codiparing  the  subjects  of  observ*. 
tioii  or  information  with  eaiiii  other,  as  that  a 
seeond  perception  or  shn|^  suggestion  of  them 
Ktay  suggest  also  their  qualities,  as  existing  in 
ffpacie,  and  iheir  origins  and  appiioations^  at  exist*- 
iil!^  Hi  limev 

In  tile  appliaitiona  of  this  pnnciple  there  is 
A  nominalism  which,  as  H  is  far  more  extensive 
thail  dMt  liominidism  erf  the  {lAiilosaphers,  to  which 
ire  have  alueady  ditecited  our  attentioii,  is  far  mem 
injurious  ;-wi  nominalism  which  makes  the  know^- 
ledge  of  particular  things  consist  as  much  in  Uie 
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mere  Dmnei  of  tliavi  as  the  nominAlisiii  of  the 
sdMxils  does  the  knowledge  of  cksses.  There  are 
nwnjr  men  who  aire  gieat  adepts  in  thb  Terfaal 
information — ^who  can  enumerate  the  events  of  his- 
tory, or  run  orer  the  vocabidary  of  the  sGienoes, 
without  one  single  deviation  from  the  book ;  but 
who,  in  consequence  of  the  very  abundqlioe  and 
accuracy  of  this  remanbranoe,  have  really  no  mare 
feeling  of  the  resemUance  or  diversity  on  which 
classification  is  founded,  than  they  have  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  planets,  or  of  that  law  of  nature 
'which  gives  permanent  lustre  to  some  of  the  stars^ 
while  others  are  continually  changuig. 

Now,  though  in  the  use  of  knowledge  after  it 
has  been  acquired,  the«mind  can  vanqui^  both 
space  and  time,  be  at  the  remotest  visiUe  star  as 
speedily  as  at  the  point  of  the  finger,  or  over  aU 
time  before  the  clock  has  beat  one  second,  yet 
space  has  to  be  traversed,  and  time  has  to  be 
spent  in  the  acquisition  of  it.  If,  therefore,  there 
be  much  of  our  acquired  knowledge  acquired  in 
such  a  way  as  shall  lead  only  to  the  simple  sug* 
gestion  of  it,  the  fact  of  ^mple  memory  must 
become  the  leading  characteristic  of  the  mind,  to 
the  exclusion  of  that  comparison  which  suggests 
the  uses  of  things  in  addition  to  the  mere  memory. 
Tt  is  this  instantaneous  perception  of  relations 
which  constitutes  that  description  of  mind  to 
which  we  give  the  general  name  of  talent  or 
ability,  and  which,  modified  by  thie  peculiar 
experi^ice  of  the  individual,  becomes  talent  in  a 
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particular  scienoe  or  for  a  particular  art»  and 
which,  when  it  has  been  directed  to  many  sub- 
jects, forms  what  we  call  a  philosophic  mind,  that 
is,  a  mind  that  compares  or  reflects  upon  all  the 
sul^^ects  of  its  perception  and  suggestion. 

EDWARD. 

Then  we  have  not  the  power  of  thinking  what« 
ever  we  please,  or  of  arriving  at  any  conclusion 
we  please  in  our  reasonings  ? 

DR.  HERBERT. 

We  cannot  will  even  the  smallest  portion  of 
knoiriiedge  of  which  we  are  ignorant ;  neither  can 
we*  alter  any  one  judgment  which  we  derive  fixxn 
comparison.  All  that  we  have  a  complete  and 
immediate  controul  over,  is  our  own  actions.  We 
can  go  where  we'  believe  information  is  to  be 
found,  or  we  can  abstain  from  going,  and  remain 
in  ignorance;  and  we  may  bring  external  sub- 
stances together,  hear  the  accounts  of  different 
narratives,  or  read  the  writings  of  difPerent  au- 
thors ;  but  the  information  that  we  get,  and  the 
conclusions  to  which  we  come,  are  discoveries  and 
not  inventions ;  and  all  that  we  can  obtain  in  any 
case  is  the  properties  of  the  substance,  when  we 
meet  with  it  again,  without  any  repetition  of  the 
physical  analysis,  or  the  consequent  of  the  ante- 
cedent event,  before  it  is  actually  placed  before 
us.  We  never  make  the  knowledge  of  things  but 
where  we  make  the  things  that  are  known ;  and  to 
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maiiitaiii  the  contrary)  would  be  toinyest  man  wiA 
the  attributes  of  divinity. 

CHARLES. 

Then  how  is  it  that  some  men  arrive  at  conclu- 
sions to  which  other  men  cannot  reach  ?  There 
have  been  many  makers  of  machines,  but  only  one 
James  Watt;  and  many  astronomers,  but  only 
one  Newton. 

MABY. 

There  could  not  be  two,  Charles,  in  the  par- 
ticular conclusions  to  which  these  great  men  came ; 
for,  until  the  actual  discovery  by  the  one,  and  die 
actual  invention  by  the  other,  these  did  not  be- 
long to  knowledge  at  all.  Newton  did  not  con- 
^ve  the  fall  of  the  apple  or  the  motions  of  die 
heavenly  bodies ;  he  only  compared  the  one  with 
the  other :  and  Watt  did  not  contrive  that  pro- 
perty of  steam  upon  which  the  improvement 
which  he  introduced  into  the  engine  d^iends ;  he 
only  placed  it  in  a  new  combination  ef  vessels, 
without  being  sure  of  the  effect  until  he  had 
actually  seen  it. 

DB.    H£BB£BT< 

That  is  the  true  distinction,  Mary.  Those  &p^ 
titudes  of  things  which  make  their  appHcations  in 
certain  ways  the  antecedents  of  those  changes 
that  we  desiife,  are  all  the  results  of  discovery ; 
and  the  only  contrivance  that  we  can  make,  even 
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in  the  nicest  itivestlgation  of  science,  or  the  laost 
curious  process  of  art,  is  the  pkcittg  of  the  iniple- 
ments  and  substances,  made  use  of  in  the  process^ 
in  those  situations  in  which  we  know,  from  former 
eirperim^t,  or  believe  from  analogy^  that  th6 
result  will  be  what  we  wish.  Experiment  may 
lead  the  half  instructed  nation  to  find  that  kneaded 
claty  may  be  more  easily  moulded  into  a  circular 
vessel  upon  the  potter's  wheel,  than  by  the  mere 
action  of  the  fingers ;  but  there  must  be  some 
knowledge  that  clay,  or  a  substance  having  some 
resemblitnoe  to  clay,  can  be  moulded^  before  the 
rud^  and  more  tiow  process  of  manipulation  give 
place  to  the  use  of  the  wheel. 

CHARLES. 

Then  all  discoveries  of  results  that  are  new  muaO 
be,  fo  a  certain  extent,  casual  or  accidental. 

na.    HBEBSRT. 

In  extreme  cases  they  may  be  entirely  so :  foi^ 
the  result  of  the  experiment,  may  be  that  of  which 
the  experimenter  himself  had  not  previously  the 
slightest  knowledge,  and  regarding  which  it  was, 
therefore,  impossible  for  him  to  form  the  least 
wish.  But  there  is  in  mankind  a  general  desire 
of  knowledge,  as  exteni^e  acr  the  ra^e,  which  rief 
indolence,  and  no  misdirection,  can  altogether 
destroy,  and  which,  probably,  not  the  immedladi^ 
prospect  of  dissolution  can  arrest ;  for  the  mind, 
at  the  Itot  moment  of  its  eaxthly  conseiousnesto. 
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may  be  busy  in  forming  future  plans  for  the  con- 
ducting of  those  subjects,  with  which  it  has  been 
most  familiar, — and  the  pious  expressions  of  the 
good,  and  the  blasphemings  of  the  worthless,  at 
the  time  when  the  external  combination  is  dis- 
solving, are  perhaps  among  the  most  irrefragable 
proofs  of  the  tendency  of  the  mind  to  return,  in 
suggestion,  to  those  subjects  with  which  it  has 
been  longest  and  most  habitually  familiar. 

CHARLES. 

This  also  agrees  with  the  fact,  that  discoveries 
have  generally  been  made  by  those  whose  attention 
has  been  long  turned  towards  subjects  similar  to 
those  upon  which  the  improvements  were  made. 
Poets  have  seldom  introduced  improvements  into 
machinery;  and  those  whose  attention  has  been 
closely  occupied  with  such  subjects,  have  never 
been  very  remarkable  {or  their  poetical  acquire^ 
ments.  It  should  seem,  therefore,  that,  in  order  to 
attain  eminence  in  any  one  department  of  hiunan 
study,  the  attention  should  be  directed  chiefly  or 
almost  exclusively  to  that. 

DR.  HERBERT. 

If  the  object  be  acquaintance  with  the  niceties 
of  a  certain  art,  or  with  those  technical  details 
of  a  particular  science,  which  are  in  some  measure 
only  an  art  under  another  name,  the  restriction 
may  be  necessary  ;  though  even  there,  if  the  art 
regards  more  than  one  substance,  or  one  operation. 
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or  the  science  more  than  one  mode  of  investigation, 
there  is  a  limits  confined  within  which  the  indi- 
vidual success  would  be  diminished.  But  where 
any  thing  at  all  worthy  of  the  name  of  philosophy, 
or  even  of  that  sound  judgment  which  is  essential 
to  the  conduct  of  life,  is  to  be  aimed  at,  the  trains 
of  thought  must  take  a  wider  range ;  because  the 
objects  in  nature,  and  the  phenomena  to  which 
they  give  rise,  are  so  blended  together,  that  we 
cannot  know  them,  in  all  their  aptitudes  and  rela- 
tions, but  in  proportion  as  we  know  them  all ;  and 
this  knowledge  must  extend  to  the  events  in  the 
order  of  succession,  just  in  the  same  manner  as  to 
those  relations  of  which  the  concepti(»is  are  re- 
garded as  co-existent,  when  the  feeling  of  relation 
arises. 

MATILDA. 

In  considering  relations  in  the  order  of  succes- 
sion, are  we  not  in  some  danger  of  confounding 
mere  succession  in  time  with  succession  of  ante- 
cedent and  consequent,  in  that  intimate  and  un- 
variable  order  to  which  we  give  the  name  of  cause 
and  effect  ? 

J>E.  HEEBEBT. 

In  that  which  we  perceive,  or,  as  it  were,  make 
our  own,  in  thought,  we  are  not  in  much  danger  of 
committing  these  mistakes ;  but  when  we  content 
ourselves  with  simply  remembering  the  knowledge 
of  others,  or,  rather,  the  words  in  which  they  in- 
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ieoded  to  coBwnnnicate  that  knowledge^  we  are 
flometimes  in  danger  of  confounding  mere  prox- 
imity in  time,  or  even  in  place,  ^th  that  successiosL 
to  wJbich  the  name  and  the  common  notion  of  cause 
and  effect  are  applied.  In  all  our  misapplications 
of  cause  and  effect-^and  they  lead  to  the  most 
feequent  as  well  as  the  most  fatal  errors,  both  in 
judgm^t  and  in  action — we  are  misled  by  deoqi- 
tions  of  proximity, — ^by  confounding,  as  we  for- 
merly  said,  one  quality,  or  one  succession,  with 
another. 

MARY. 

It  must  be  to  the  abuse,  and  not  the  simple 
possession,  of  memory,  that  these  evils  are  to  be 
attributed.  We  can  find  any  object,  as,  for  instance, 
a  book,  better  from  its  being  in  a  particular  room, 
than  if  we  had  to  search  all  the  house  indiscrimi- 
nately for  it ;  and  the  mere  dates  in  chronology 
lead  us  to  the  events  of  which  they  are  the  dates. 

DR.    HERBERT. 

Any  arrangement,  even  though  we  can  trace  it 
to  no  resemblance  in  the  objects  that,  are  put  in 
juxtaposition,  must,  after  we  have  learned  it,  lead 
us  to  the  different  parts  of  it,  in  their  order.  As, 
for  example,  any  one  letter  of  the  a^ihabet  sug- 
gests :the  letter  next  to  it  in  the  alphabetical  .order^ 
jsther  than  'the  one  which  most  resembles  it 
in  form,  or  sound,  or  position  of  the  organs  of 
«pe9ch  in  the  pronouncing  of  it;    b  has  more  re- 
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semblance  in  pronunciation  to  p  or  v,  than  to  a  or 
te  c ;  and  yet  the  last  are  the  letters  which  b 
naturally  suggests.  When,  however,  the  prin- 
ciple of  suggestion  is  of  this  vague  and  unmean- 
ing nature,  it  is  more  difficult  to  leam,  and  less 
useful  after  it  is  learned,  than  if  the  principle  were 
one  of  resemblance.  Of  those  principles  pr  means 
of  suggestion,  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect  is 
<me  of  the  jooost  valuable,  because  it  furnishes  us 
with  the  object  or  event,  and  what  we  call  the  use 
of  it,  at  one  and  the  same  time. 

CHAULES. 

In  a  single  instance,  it  does  not  appear  to  me 
to  differ  much  from  any  other  relation  of  com- 
paris<Hi.  I  perceive  the  succession  of  one  event  to 
another  in  time,  by  the  same  act  of  judgment  that 
I  perceive  the  agreement  or  the  disagreement  of 
two  co-existent  subjects ;  and  if  I  wish  to  piursue 
ihe  investigation  backward  to  a  remote  cause,  or 
forward  to  a  remote  effect,  I  can  only  do  it  by  a 
aucceasion  of  judgments,  or  chain  of  reasoning,  in 
the  very  same  way  that  I  arrive  at  the  comparison 
of  objects  which  I  cannot  bring  into  immediate 
juxtaposition,  and  at  once  perceive  their  agree- 
ment, or  their  disagreement,  by  the  means  of  other 
and  intermediate  comparisons,  which  enable  me, 
ftS'it  were,  to  carry  the  first  of  the  original  objects 
Ibrward  through  the  succession,  till  it  came  into 
juxtaposition  with  the  last  one. 


US  ofmrfM^sATiovB  on. 

Perhaps  we  ahall  be  better  able  tp  uBLd»:aUip4 
yoU)  if  you  give  us  an  instance.  -      - . 

CHARLES. 

*. 

Then  let  the  comparison  at  which  I  wish  t^ 
arrive  be  that  of  the  relation  of  the  square  uftm 
the  longest  side,  or  hypotenuse,  of  a  rigfat*ang|ied 
triangle,  to  the  sum  of  the  squares  updn  the  i^ef 
two  sides ;  and  the  ultimate  effSset  be  that  of  tbe 
conversion  of  a  portion  of  iron  ore  into  aay  isnfifs^ 
ment,  as  into  a  nail. 

DB.    HERBEBT. 

Your  instances  will  do — only  show  us  hom 
you  would  analyse  the  processes  of  reasoning; 

CHARLES. 

If  I  construct  a  square  upon  each  of  the  thiefd 
sides  of  the  triangle,  I  cannot  compare  them^  b&« 
cause  they  are  not  in  any  situation  in  which  Ihave 
been  able  to  perceive  the  equality  or  the  inequality 
of  figures.  But  still,  in  their  construction,  I  have 
made  one  step,  because  I  am  able  to  peroeive  that 
each  of  the  shorter  sides  of  the  triangle  is  |i  conr- 
tinuation  of  the  side  of  the  square  upon  theadja. 
cent  side,  and,  therefore,  parallel  to  the  opposite 
side  of  that  square;  and  firom  what  I  have 
already  learned,  I ,  know  that  if  there  be  two 
triangles,  having  the  same  portion  of  one  of  these 
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parallel  lines  as  their  oommon  base,  and  their  ver* 
ticesy  in  any  two  points  of  the  other  paralld,  those 
two  triangles  must  be  equal  to  one  another  in  sur- 
face. I  also  know,  that  if  a  square  or  rectangle 
and  triangle  be  upon  the  same  base,  and  terminate 
in  the  same  parallel,  the  surface  of  the  square  or 
rectangle  must  be  double  that  of  the  triangle. 

Now  if  from  the  right  angle  of  my  triangle 
I  draw  a  line,  intersecting  the  opposite  side  of 
the  triangle,  and  parallel  to  two  sides  of  the 
square  on  that  side,  and  if  I  draw  other  two 
lines  from  the  same  angle,  to  the  opposite  angles  of 
the  square,  I  shall  have  the  square  divided  into 
two  rectangles;  and  I  shall  have  two  triangles 
upon  the  same  bases  as  those  rectangles,  and  be^ 
tween  the  same  parallels,  and,  therefore,  each  tri- 
angle will  be  half  of  the  corresponding  rectangle, 
and  the  two  triangles  together  will  be  equal  to  half 
the  square,  upon  the  longest  side  of  my  original 
triangle. 

After  this,  if  I  draw  a  line  from  each  of  the 
acfute  angles  of  my  original  triangle  to  the 
most  distant  angle  of  the  square  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  same,  I  shall  be  in  possession  of  two 
triangles,  which  are  upon  the  same  bases  and 
between  the  same  parallels,  each  with  one  of  the 
squares  upon  the  shorter  sides  of  my  triangle,  and 
which,  together,  will,  therefore,  be  equal  to  the 
half  of  those  squares  taken  together.  Thus  I  have 
obtained  two  triangles,  which  are  together  equa| 

yoL.  II.  X 
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to  half  the  large  square,  and  other  twq,  which  are 
together  equal  to  half  the  sum  of  the  two  small 
squares ;  and,  therefore,  it  is  evident,  that  what- 
ever relation  I  can  establish  between  the  former 
two  triangles  and  the  latter  two,  the  very  same 
relation  must  subsist  between  the  large  square  and 
the  sum  of  the  two  small  ones. 

Now  comparing  that  triangle  of  the  former  pair, 
which  is  equal  to  half  the  division  of  the  large 
square,  that  lies  toward  the  right  hand  .of  the 
parallel  line  which  I  drew  from  the  right  angle  of 
my  original  triangle^ — ^if  I  compare  tMs  triangle 
with  that  which  is  equal  to  half  the  small  square, 
toward  the  same  hand,  I  find  that  they  have  those 
properties  from  which  I  have  previously  proved 
the  perfect  equality  of  two  triangles, — that  is  to 
say,  two  sides  of  the  one.  are  respectively  equal  to 
two  sides  of  the  other-— each  of  them  being  re- 
spectively sides  of  the  same  square,  and  also,  that 
the  angle  which  they  contain,  in  the  one  case,  is 
exactly  equal  to  that  which  they  ccmtain  in  the 
other ;  being  in  each  ease  a  right  angle  with  the 
very  same  addition.  By  instituting  a  similar  com- 
parison c^  the  two  triangles  toward  the  left  hand, 
I  find  that  they  are  equal ;  and,  therefore,  I  can 
no  more  refrain  from  'believing  that  the  large 
square  is  equal  to  the  two  small  squares,  than  I 
can  resist  believuig  that  equality  is  equali^,  or 
that  one  thing  cannot  be  both  greater  and  less  than 
another  ai  the  same  instant. 
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DE.  HEEBEUT^ 

You  have  stated  the  analysis  with  perhaps  as 
much  perspicuity  as  the  case  admits,  when  un- 
aided by  a  diagram ;  and  yet,  important  as  is  the 
i;eftult  of  this  analysis,  as  the  grand  connexion  be- 
.twe^n  the  sciences  of  figure  and  number,  there  is 
really  nothing  in  it  farther  than  a  series  of  succes- 
sive comparisons,  in  which  the  judgment  is  made, 
not  fromf  any  discovery  or  invention  in  any  single 
atep»  but  from  the  mere  repetition  of  that  which 
.was  iormerly  known  to  be  true,  and  that  the  whole 
xalue.of  the  conclusion^*and  it  is  one  of  the  most 
important  to  science  that  ever  was  made--p-lies  in  the 
cordcor  ,ia  which  the  con^parisons  of  simple  (ru^s^ 
foonedy  known,  wee  arranged. 

BBWABB. 

JBut  when  we  studied  the  ,fo];ty*seventh  pcopo- 
sitipn  of  KucUd's  first  book,  we  enunciated  the 
theorem^-'^sserted  the  equality  of  the  large  square 
to  the  two  small  one»«rbefore  we  entered  upon  the 
deiAQi^trat^a. 

Da.  HERBEaT. 

Th^  may  be ;  but  you  were  not  the  discoverers 
of  this  beautiful  instance  of  equality :  and  no  man, 
though  he  may  have  wished^  could  have  ^serted 
that  equality,  in  any  other  way  than  as  a  coiyec- 
turey  unless  he  had  arrived  at  it  through  the 
medium  of  some  such  succession  of  compamons 

X  3 
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as  that  which  haa  been  analysed  by  your  bro- 
ther. 

MAET. 

I  should  now  wish  to  know  how  Charles  would 
proceed  in  wiftlfing  the  nail  out  of  the  bit  of 

iron  ore. 

■ 

CHABLES. 

I  am  not  actually  to  make  it ;  for  I  tried  at  the 
blacksmith^s  shop  one  day,  and  made  but  bungling 
work  of  it,  although  I  had  the  iron  ready  prepared 
for  me,  and  all  the  requisite  tools.  I  can,  how- 
ever, shortly  run  over  those  successive  operations 
which  the  ore  must  pass  through,  as  causes  and 
effects,  before  the  nail  can  be  produced.  I  cannot 
go  farther  back  than  the  ore,  and  point  out  the 
unknown  causes  in  the  earth  which  brought  that 
quantity  of  iron  together,  instead  of  diffusing  it  in 
a  mineral  water,  or  tinting  a  crystal  with  it.  But 
when  we  get  the  ore,  we  must  smelt  it, — ^that  is, 
place  it  in  a  very  hot  furnace  along  with  charcoal 
and  a  portion  of  lime,  by  which  means  it  is  melted, 
separated  from  the  impurities,  and  runs  off  in 
cast  iron,  in  which  state  it  is  granular  and.  brittle. 
The  smelting  being  the  operation  which  precedes, 
and  cast  iron  the  invariable  consequent  of  that 
operation  being  performed,  on  the  proper  materials, 
and  in  the  proper  manner,  we  say  that  the  change 
of  the  ore  into  cast  Iron  is  an  effect  of  the 
smelting. 
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Then,  if  the  nail  is  to  have  the  requisite  degree 
of  toughness,  the  cast  iron  must  be  changed  to 
malleable  iron,  which  is  effected  by  subjecting  it  to 
repeated  blows  of  hammers,  or  the  continued 
pressure  of  cylinders,  when  it  is  at  a  high  tempe- 
rature. We  call  the  malleable  iron  the  effect  of 
this  operation,  because  when  the  operation  is  pro- 
perly  performed  upon  cast  iron,  malleable  iron  is 
the  invariable  consequence. 

If  I  wished  to  give  the  nail-maker  as  little 
trouble  as  possible, '  I  woidd  slit  or  draw  the 
malleable  iron  into  a  rod,  proportioned  to  the 
thickness  of  the  intended  nail,  and  in  this  state 
deliver  it  over  unto  him ;  and  thus  the  iron  ore 
would  be  changed  into  a  nail,  by  a  succession 
of  causes  and  effects,  each  of  which  might  have 
been,  at  first,  the  result  of  accidental  observation 
or  of  intended  experiment ;  but  which  could  not 
have  formed  part  of  the  process  of  nail-making, 
until  the  trial  had  been  made,  and  had  suc- 
ceeded. 

DE.    HEEBEBT. 

In  every  continued  process  of  thought,  whether 
liie  object  be  to  discover  the  relations  of  things 
which  cannot  be  brought  together  and  compared 
immediately,  or  to  ascertain  remote  causes  or 
effects,  the  mode  of  proceeding  is  the  same ;  and 
all  the  differences  which  are  found  in  what  are 
called  the  reasoning  or  judging  faculties  of  diffe- 
rent Individuals,  are  nothing  more  than  differences 


in  the  number  and  the  reaiiness  of  tSiefr  sugges- 
tions of  conception  and  relation.  All  ibe  varicdiss 
of  talent,  and  genius^  and  judgment,  which  00 
much  diversify  mankind,  and  which  havey  in  iBi 
ages,  enabled  the  few  to  give  14w  and  opinion  to 
the  many,  have  thdr  foundation  in  tins;  and,' 
therefore,  as  there  can  be  n»  suggestion,  even  of 
invention,  oth^  than  a  new  combination  of  pattil 
that  were  formerly  known^  either  singly  of  id 
former  combintttioas,  this  is^  die  suin  of  all  know- 
ledge. 

Thus,  when  Wte  con»det'  the  ifdnd,  not,  as  it  i^ 
described  in  the  volumes  of  the  sdiooimen,  as  t^ 
assemblage  of  contradictory  and  confieting  powei^s,' 
but  as  one  indivisible  e^dstence,  taking  its  suec^^ 
sive  states,  like  all  other  existences,  ttoia  th^ 
eircumstiltic^  in  which  it  is  placed,  we  find  tlilMt,^ 
dmple  as  aJ%  the  tdtimate  laws  6t  riiotidn,  ks  the^ 
have  been  estaMished  in  the  perfecting  of  mech«»J 
nical  science,  and  few  as  are  the  simjide  substancM 
into  which,  the  chemist  can  resolve  all  thosfe  in9-3 
lions  of  objects  of  which  the  earth,  the  ocean,  and 
the  atmosphere,  are  made  up,  the  science  of  mind 
is  more  simple  aofid  more  beautiful  than  eidi^. 

The  perception  of  simple  existence,  whethet 
dirougfa  the  medium  of  sensation,  'or  in  the  inter- 
nal suggestion  of  the  mind,  and  the  perception  of 
Illation,  whether  of  things  co-existent,  <^  m  the 
order  of  cause  and  effect,->^these  are  the  simple 
catalogue  to  which  all  the  long  and  fonnidaUe^ 
but  illusory,  amry  of  ifitellectuai  |kfw0rs    are 
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reduced;  and  all  the  fanciful  subdirisions  that 
have  been  made,  relate  not  to  the  mind  itself, 
but  to  the  particular  way  in  which  it  has  been 
exercised  by  different  individiuds.  When  we 
speak  of  mechanical  genius,  we  merely  mean  that 
the  individual  to  whom  we  apply  the  epithet,  has 
been  attentive  to  the  nature  and  combination  of 
machines :  when  we  speak  of  poetical  genius,  we 
mean  nothing  more  than  that  the  individual  of 
whom  we  speak  is  famiHar  with  those  combina^ 
tions  of  circumstances,  and  that  harmony  in  the 
expression  of  them  to  which  we  give  the  name  of 
poetiy ;  and,  in  like  manner,  when  we  speak  of 
sound  judgment,  or  good  taste,  all  that  we  can 
mean  is,  that  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of 
objects  and  relations,  to  the  minutest  shades, 
readily  suggest  themselves  to  the. one  party,  or 
that  similar  agreements  and  disagreements  with 
that  which  we  call  beauty,  or  propriety,  or  con- 
gruity,  suggest  themselves  with  equal  readiness  to 
the  other^ 

chaAlxs. 

The  error  which  led  to  these  subdivisions  ap. 
pears  to  me  to  have  been  something  similar  to 
that  which  perplexed  Locke  about  the  general 
idea  of  a  triangle.  He  found  that  there  were 
triangles  which  varied  in  the  relations  of  their 
sides  and  their  angles,  and  he  wished  to  have  a 
triangle  which  should  be  all  these,  and  none  of 
them  at  the  same  time :  and  the  intellectual  phi« 
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k>8ophe»,  finding  the  minds  of  men  as  varied,  bofji 
in  the  nature  and  the  extent  of  their  information, 
and  capacity  of  being  informed,  as  the  individuals 
with  whom  they  were  acquainted,  or  respecting 
whom  they  were  informed,  would  have  man,  in  his 
simple  and  uneducated  state,  to  possess,  and,  ai  the 
same  time,  to  want  all  those  varieties. ,  And,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  triangle,  the  general  properties  of 
having  three  sides  and  three  angles,  are  the  whole 
that  enter  into  the  composition  of  that  notion,  to 
which  Locke  gives  the  name  of  the  general  idea  of 
a  triangle;  so  those  general  relations  that  are 
common  to  all  the  race,  and  which  equally  ex- 
clude gmus  and  dulnesB,  greatness  and  meannefis, 
and  all  the  other  specific  and  individual  distinctioiis, 
are  all  that  can  properly  belong  to  man,  considered 
generally,  and,  therefore,  all  that  can  be  admitted 
into  a  system  of  intellectual  philosophy,  if  that 
system  has  any  pretension  to  accuracy. 

nK.  HIERBERT. 

All  mankind  are  bom  equally  in  a  state  of 
ignorance;  and  if  the  first  exposure  to  the  air 
diould  occasion  pain,  or  the  first  inflation  of  the 
lungs  in  breathing  relieve  imeasiness,  there  is  no 
consciousness,  at  least  the  feeling  is  never  suggest- 
ed  in  after  Hfe.  And  we  have  seen  that  the  dmple 
capacities  which  we  have  mentioned,  are  quite 
adequate  to  the  producticm  of  all  the  differences 
that  manifest  themselves  in  after  life,  all  that  is 
required  in  supplement  being  the  circumstancea 
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nMdi  th^  individual  U  placed ;  and  as,  ih 
only  life,  his  parents  or  guardians,  and,  in  more 
mitntaketd  years,  tiie  man  himself,  hare,  in  the  great 
BU^Ofity  of  cases,  a  certain  oontroul  over  these, 
tbejT  are  responsible  for  the  manner  in  which  those 

pk)  yiet  wonderful  powers  have  been  cultivated 

Mglected. 


•I 


KABY. 


' '  Tlyen  all  the  differences  arise  from  education  P 

DB.   HEBBEBT. 

"if  4here  be  no  bodily  defect,  perceptible  or' 
]jnpevo«ptible,  we  have  no  reason  to  bdieve  that' 
tlMre  can  be  any  natural  difference;  only  we 
imiit  take  care  not  to  confine  education  to  mere 
Mt^oHfiff,  which,  instead  of  being  education  pro* 
periy  so  called,  is  very  often  its  counterfeit,  and' 
sometimes  its  opposite.  We  know  that  the  body 
can  be  educated  into  health  and  strength,  and  we 
also  know  that  the  state  of  the  body  has  a  won- 
d^iileffeot  upon  that  of  die  mind;  and^  there^ 
tat99  we  cannot  be  certain  what  influence  l^e 
edbneation  of  the  body,  in  health,  in  strength,  in- 
fonPf  or'in  the  development  of  certain  parts  of  it 
mare  than  others,  may  have  upon  the  direction  of 
thei  thoughts  into  that  particular  channel  by  which' 
the  intellectual  character  receives  its  indsvidual 
cast*.  -A!  certain  modification  of  the  organ  of. 
haarittgy  which  we  cannot  disconrer  on  disseotioiiy 
orinthedismminationof  any  other  tiian  musioil* 

x3 
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soundB,  is  yet  kAomn  to  ooBitidite  wlttib  odM 
an  tat  tat  tamie ;  &dA,  ia  the  4sme  nuaibei^^  >4i 
oniain nodifieatioil  of  iJie ofgaiM of  moey-wlitdi 
bai  iMthmg  to  do  witk  artfeulatan^  y>r  cuew^th 
empbaiis  in  speaking,  ghf^  iliat)kiii«r  Otwacfnd 
Ayn  which  enables  the  possessor  t$  sfaig^'^sHA 
feeling  and  effect ;  and  it  is  extreme^  pvobldble 
that,  in  like  manner,  certain  modifications  of  pcsr^ 
caption  in  the  eye,  and  hk  the  stmcture  of  tiM 
hand,  may  predifl|KMe  th^  individual  to  tlwseniB» 
distinctions  of  colour,  and  those  delicate  manipu- 
lations that  are  essential  to  the  formatioQ  of  a 
taatrfol  {MMUler  or  to  expert  mediaafc.  Indettl^ 
so  intimalle  is  >  the  connexion  between  the  «msi 
and  the  body^  afld  so  WMfimnly  ts  tte  bddy  tk^ 
organ  through  whicit  all  mental  dsferenoes  art 
made  kno^m^  that,  thon^  we  can' nearer  hope  to 
sfMilyse^  io  delkate  n  subject  complelelyi  tktteia 
evBfy  reason  tx>  beUeve^  that  every  sltisalMi^  m 
whidh  we  tore  pkc^,  with  rc^avd  to  cUsaite^  ttsd 
country,  and  soeneiy ,  and  livings  and  hmA^  aHA 
clotMng,  and  aasodatton,  even  in  the  6im|lesl  arte 
and  oooupations  of  Hfey  impresses  a  speolfie  ditf^ 
rence  npon  the  mind,  by  turinng  the  thoin|^  to 
one  class  of  subjects  mote  than  to  another.  WiMn 
We  gknce  over  the  map  of  tiie  woridy  <wath  llbie 
v6lume  of  the  world^s  history  open  beiSoie  im,  we 
find  tliatthe  human  nind  has  expanded  hselfwgt. 
Hftllyonly:  at*a  v^  few  favoured  poiittB.  Thetidi 
plains  at  the  cDnfluence  of  llie  Nile,  the  Ekiphraites, 
the  Ganges,  and  peibqpa  sOHie  of  the  rivers  in  GUna 
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(with  the  sea)t  ^>pMtf  to  hare  been  the  original; 
and  the  anlj  places  where,  at  very  early  periods, 
man  was  eleratad  to  tliat  rank  of  intellectual 
auperiooiy  whith  W9  are  mw  disposed  to  assign 
him ;  and  oTtr  the  burning  regions  of  the  tropics, 
and  amid  the  SMiwsoflSie^ibretie  lands,  there  seems 
to  iurre  been  •  atationafiness  of  non-improve* 
maat^  whidi,  until  the  raoe  was  annihilated  or 
Uendad  miA  a  new  one^  UMikl  not*  improve  its 
conditiaSL 

In  a*  pfailoao|^ioal  view  of  the  spedes,  with 
vdterence  to  that  knowledge  oi  thehmmm  intellect 
the  object  and  end  of'  whid^  is  improvement,  and 
wludi  alone  ia  worthy  of  like  name  of  phSosoj^y, 
thiseducatioivfnMnegLtenial'circumstandes,  which 
fiormB  the  charactenstie  differenee  of  natione  and 
xaeei^iltt^t  not  to  beoverioc^ed ;  because  fWmi  it 
w«  fiad,  that  maa,  when  he  grows  up,  is  not  the 
same  nam  unless  you  place  him  m  the  same 
ladituday  and  esqpoae  him  alike  to  the  influence  of 
the  weethcr.  The  sky  is  every  jot  as  cloudless  in 
the  eenlial  wilds  of  Asia,  as  upon  the  plain  of  the 
Sltphsates ;  and  the  long  evenings  of  the  Lapland 
or  th(e  Siberian  winter,  aire  to  the  full  as  much 
adl^Med  far  astronomical  observation,  as  the  more 
bad^  periods  of  stellar  appearance  in  the  }and  of 
the  soudSi;  and  yet,  while  the  observations  of  the 
ancient  Babylonians  are  accurate  fbr  neariy  two 
thousand  years  before  the  christian  era,  the  other 
oaaalviea  haire  not  even  now  produced  what  could 
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be  called  a  native  aateoBoaier;  and  aU'iiiattilii^ 
people  there  have  been  able  to  deduce  fram  tbe 
glories  of  the  heavens^  has  been  an  aoceBsicMMif 
superstition,  which  has  riyetted  the  chamB,  apl 
continued  the  habits  of  their  ignorance;    • 

Yet  amid  those  genetal  yariations,  aiid.«Miikiflll 

the  shades  by  which  one  individual  of  die  human 

race  differs  from  another,  we  are  to  seek  the  canse 

of  the   difference  only  in   the   ciicumiataiioes   in 

which  the  individual  has  been  placed ;  and  w€M 

we  carefully,  in  a  sufficient  nuinber  of  cases,  to 

analyze  these    circumstances,  instead  of   vainly 

hunting  after  some  supposed  specific  difference  in 

that  mind  of  which,  except  in  its  phienoniena,  we 

can  know  nothing  in  other  people,  and  except  iUf 

states,  feel  nothing  in  ourselves,  we  should  find  in 

every  instance  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  di£* 

f erence ;  and  an  explanation  which,  if  ^e  were  nctt 

spoiled  by  others,  before  we  are  suffered  to  be  our 

own  teachers,  would  enable  us  in  all  cases  to  avoid 

the  evil,  and  make  sure  of  the  good,  which  ia  the 

primary  mstinct  of  our  nature, — ^bom  with  us^*<— 

the  impulse  upon  which,  right  or '  wrong,  wie  ift^ 

variably  act,  and  an  unerring  guide,  if  we  did  not 

make  it  lose  its  way,  very  often,  in  the  dust  wfaiob 

we  raise  in  idle  attempts  to  find  the  flowers  off 

propriety  and  the  fruit  of  truth  in  thebanreiy  wjl* 

derness  of  absurdity  and  error. 

The  various  modifications  of  this  instinct  or 
feeling,  if  the  name  be  considered  more  appio» 
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paate^imD.  fiirm  the  lufaject  of- our  future  eoiiM 
^Asatiaaa ;  aaui  with  a  brief  ocmriderationof  it,  ttA 
nncler '.  difibrent '  names, '  axid  as  affected  by  thiki 
i|yrflhenA)n,  thepereeption^  or  the  recollection  of 
good  or  evily  we  shall  close  our  physiological  exai 
iiiinatmi  of  the  human-  mind. 

■ 

CHARLES. 

(  ^  There 'is  one  subject  to  which  you  have  not 
eaUed  our  attention,  although  it  certainly  be  one 
wfaidn  tn  my  opinion,  forms  part  of  the  philosophy 
of  mind,  and  that  is,  mental  derangement. 

DU.   HEBBEBT. 

The  consideration  of  that  melancholy  subject 
belongs,  jstrictly  speaking,  more  to  the  philosophy 
of  medicine  than  to  the  philosophy  of  mind :  for 
though  it  appears  in  mental  states  in  all  its  forms, 
we  cannot  consider  it  as  having  a  mental  origin, 
without,  at  the  same  time,  admitting  that  the  mind 
ia  subject  to  disease,  and  thereby  implying  that 
Ae  mind,  to  some  extent  at  least,  is  material. 
We  know  that  every  variety  in  the  development 
of  the  bodily  organs,  and  every  difference  in  the 
eRtemal  circumstances  in  which  man  can  be  placed, 
must  produce,  and  certainly  does  produce,  some 
aSsience  in  the  state  of  the  mind,  which  is  tem- 
porary or  permanent  accordingly  as  the  bodily  or 
etrcmnstantial  difference  is  so.  But  whether  it  be 
in  that  congenital  imbecility  or  aberration  of  mind, 
which  some  persons  unfortunately  possess  from 
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tbcir  hirth,  or  m  tfaoae  waate  Tflried,  aad  often 
more  drodful  comb,  that  come  in  «fter  life,  the 
rtndy  of  thii  unfortuMite  portiim  of  onr  specieB 
has  not  hitherto  becD  extended  and  caveliileiioag^ 
for  becoming  a  portion  of  genuine  philosophy;  nor 
can  it  probably  ever  become  comjdetely  so^  for 
the  deficiency  and  the  derangement  alike  tend  to 
cut  us  off  from  our  only  source  of  information 
-— 4be  history  which  the  patient  hinttdf  can  gire  us 
of  his  own  ^cperienoe. 
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CONVERSATION  XVI. 


THE  EMOTIONS'— THEIB  CHARACTEBI8TIC9  AS  ]»I8- 
TIV6UISHED  FKOM  MEBELT  MENTAL  STATES— 
THE  CLASSIFICATION  OP  THEM — CHEERFUL- 
NESS— MELANCHOLT— -WONDER  —  ADMIRATION 
SURPRISE. 


DR.    HERBERT. 

In  our  former  considerations  of  the  human 
mind,  we  have  regarded  it  merely  as  a  thinking 
eidstenoe,  without  associating  with  its  thoughts 
those  mysterious  relations  of  good  and  evil,  plea- 
sure or  pain,  happiness  or  misery,  with  which  it 
is  hardly  possible  for  even  the  simplest  thought 
not  to  be  more  or  less  mingled.  We  have  looked 
upon  it  and  described  it,  as  a  mere  spectator  of  the 
grand  drama  of  nature,  which  is  every  where,  and 
at  all  times,  enacting  around  it ;  and  we  have  not 
even  regarded  it  as  having  that  sympathy  which 
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makes  the  multitude  follow  after  and  feel  with  the 
mindy  when  the  contest  of  nations^  or  the  de^ds  of 
the  exaitedly  good,  or  the  daringly  wicked^  ane 
condensed  within  the  four  walls  of  a  theatre. 

But  the  mind  is  no  spectator,  standing  akxrf  to 
contemplate  the  progress  of  events  as  a  matter 
apart ;  it  is  itself  an  actor ;  and^  whether  its  cha- 
racter be  of  a  high  or  a  low  cast,  it  still  has  its 
part  to  sustain,  and  can  sustain  that  part  only  in. 
proportion  as  what  it  knows,  as  a  mere  conscioua  . 
being,  is  properly  directed  by  what  it  feels  as  i^ 
being  whose  fates  and  fortunes  depend  up(m4]|e: 
succession,  of  its  acts. 

Those  complex  states  which,  as  it  were,  link 
man  to  the  rest  of  creation,  and  lead  him  to  , 
the  Creator  himself,  we  shall  describe  under  the 
name  of  Emotions.     By  the  use  of  that  general 
name,  we  shall  avoid  some  errors,  which  othens 
have  fallen  into  by  making  use  of  more  particular.  - 
ones ;  and  we  shall  also  have,  in  the  name  itself,  a 
short  definition  of  that  general  charaoteristic.of  the   . 
emotive  affections,  which  distinguishes  them  ficom 
the  affections  that  relate  merely  to  the  acquisition. 
an4  the  extension  of  knowledge.     This  quality 
always  tends,  as  it  were,  ^^  to  move  the  mind,^ — ^to . 
throw  it  into  some  peculiar  succession  of  feelings ; — 
and,  if  that  succession  be  powerful  and  pro^ong^ 
enough,  to  cause  it  to  demonstrate  itself  in  the  ex- 
ternal action  of  the  body,  and  even  stamp  uppp. 
the  individual  the  greater  piM^t  of  that  which  con-i 
stitutes  his  character. 
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MARY. 

It  seeniff  to  me  that  the  state  of  mind  which 
you  have  tenned  emotion  is  antecedent  to  that  of 
perception,  and  should  therefore  have  formed  the 
first  part  of  the  philosophy  of  the  mind. 

Da.  HEBBERT. 

And  if  we  had  been  to  build  up  the  mind, 
Mary,  Feeling  or  Emotion  would  doubtless  have 
been  the  corner-stone.  But  the  mind  has  been 
built  by  another,  and  all  that  we  can  do  is  to  pull 
it  down  by  a  virtual  analysis  ;  and  you  know  that, 
though  the  foundation-stone  be  the  first  laid  in 
building,  it  is  the  last  we  arrive  at  in  the  process 
of  regular  demolition* 

CHABLES. 

If  I  remember  rightly,  we  did  consider  feeling 
as  necessarily  the  antecedent  state  of  every  mind ; 
and  that  before  there  was  any  consciousness,  save 
that  of  mere  existence,  and  that,  only  in  the  feel- 
ing, there  must  be  a  perception  somewhat  analo- 
gous to  pleasure  or  to  pain,  which  preceded  and 
lay  at  the  bottom  of  all  knowledge  whatever. 

EDWABD. 

Yes ;  and  that  what  we  call  knowledge,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  feeling  is  nothing  more  than  the 
remembrance  or  suggestion  of  feelings  in  a  certain 
relation  of  coexistence  or  continuation, — as  our 
knowledge  of  a  level  plain  or  a  straight  line  con- 
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flisU  in  the  uniformity  or  Moneness  of  our  feeling 
with  regaid  to  any  two  portions  of  it ;  and  our 
knowledge  of  hiUs  and  vallies,  or  of  lines  Hwt  are 
crooked,  oonsbts  in  the  want  of  this  sameness. 

MATILDA. 

Then  before  the  baby  can  know  its  own  Sxtger, 
or  even  direct  its  eyes  to  an  object,  it  must  possess 
fediag,  and  the  power  of  comparing*  one  feeling 
withanodier;  in  short,  it  must  have  aft  that  seems 
necessary  to  make  a  {^osopher. 

SB.  H£EB£BT. 

We  hare  implied  that  doctrine  all  along,  and 
stated  it  expressly.  The  mind  of  an  infant,  while 
acquiring  the  first  point  of  knowledge,  is  just  as 
much  a  mind  as  that  of  the  most  laborious  and 
ibe  most  successful  philosopher,  at  the  close  of  a 
loi^  life  of  study.  That  which'  can  learn  duit  it 
has  a  finger,  is  capable  of  arrrring  at  any  giwa 
truth  that  man  can  know;  and  it  id  upon  this  prin-i 
dple  that  the  whole,  not  only  of  education^  but  aS 
the  laws  and  structure  of  society,  proceeds.  If  we 
were  to  assign  difiSsrences,  we  would  need  rules  of 
conduct,  codes  of  laws,  and  every  thing  by  which 
men  are  to  be  instructed  or  directed,  made  by 
each  individual  for  himself. 

SnWABD. 

Which  would  of  course  be  no  laws  or  regula- 
tions at  all.    It  would  be  the  state  of  savages. 
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eveey  our  feUcuwiiig^  Ub  own  iBelinationsy  and  oeft* 
sequently,  the  strottg  jdunckring  'and  deetroying 
the  waik. 

DB.    HEBBS&T. 

And  it  k  to  the  prevention  of  that,  more  than  to 
any  iMng  else,  that  all  our  teaching  and  aU  oov 
lagittating  tends.  Farther  than  as  k  rektat  ta 
ittan  al  a  bemrg  accountable  to  bis  Maker  in. 
aMtlter  state,  all  philosophy  would  be  of  littit 
avail,  dki  It  fiot  tend  to  leave  every  man  to  tfaa 
exercise  of  bis  powers  without  b^g  interfered  with 
by  any  otbe^  man ;  and  in  proportion  only  as  this 
jfbeedom  is  enjoyed  by  the  average,  the  teaching,  at 
governing,  or  whatever  else  you  may  call  it,  of  any 
people,  is  valuable. 

MABY. 

But  though  the  mind,  as  we  have  hitherto  con- 
aldered  it,  had  no  reference  to  pleasure  or  pain,  to 
hajqnnais  or  misery,  cft  to  right  or  wrong*;  and 
ikough  we  considered  the  individual  aa  acquiring  a 
knowledge  of  things,  and  their  relations,  and  sue* 
cessions,  without  any  reference  to  enjoyment ;  it 
seems  impossible  for  the  mind  to  exist  in  any  one 
state  of  consciousness,  unaccompanied  by  a  feeling 
or  emotion  ol  some  kind  or  other. 

DB.    HKBBBBT. 

Ill  every  analjrsis  df  the  mind,  the  ptfooesa  of 
separation  is  virtual  only ;  for  be  the  antecedent 
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states,  that  mingle  in  one  cxxisequent  state,  ever  so 
numerous  or  ever  so  varied  in  their  nature,  the 
mind  in  that  state  is  still  one  and  indivisible,  and 
consequently  our.  analysis  of  any  state  is  nothing 
more  than  a  mental  separation  of  the  previous 
states  which  experience  has  taught  us  to  consider 
as  its  causes ;  and  we  make  that  analysis  complete, 
when  we  trace  each  branch  of  the  compound  up  to 
the  simple  perceptions,  or  the  8im{de  suggestums, 
in  which  it  originated.  When  we  speak  of  the 
emotion  that  precedes  or  follows  certain  mental 
states,  as  different  from  the  mental  states  them- 
selves, we  merely  speak  of  one  observed  ccxi- 
sequent  rather  than  of  another. 

CHABLES. 

Of  the  consequent  that  affects  our  enjoyment, 
rather  than  of  that  which  affects  our  knowledge. 

DE.  HEEBEBT. 

That  is  the  proper  definition  of  an  emotion, 
Charles ;  and  probably  we  should  not  make  it 
more  clear  were  we  to  labour  at  it  during  the  whole 
evening. 

MAEY. 

But  there  are  pleasures  and  pains,  which  do  not 
seem  to  me  to  be  internal  affections  of  the  mind: 
as  s  when  I  am  griitified  by  smelling  a  rose,  and 
turn  with  aversion  from  assafoetida ;  or  when  I  am 
pleased  with  the  song  of  the  nightingale,  or  ren- 
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dered  melaiicholy  by  the  hooting  of  the  owl.  So, 
also,  when  I  feel  a  grateful  warmth  when  my  hand 
is  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  fire,  but  pain 
when  I  bring  it  too  near. 

DE.   HERBEBT. 

It  ia  very  true,  that  the  pleasures  that  result 
immediately  and  simjdy  from  the  external  aet  of 
sensation,  are  necessarily  external  affections,  and 
nothing  but  the  sensation  itself-— not  to  be  im- 
proved by  any  mental  exercise;  aiid,  therefore, 
they  do  not  properly  fall  within  the  class  of 
emotions  to  which  the  attention  of  the  intellectual 
philosopher  should  be  directed.  We  are  in  the 
habit  of  classing  them  as  the  lowest  gratifications 
of  man :  because  they  are  gratifications  which  the 
savage  enjoys  in  common  with  the  sage,  and,  pro- 
perly speaking,  enjoys  in  a  higher  degree,  inas- 
much as  they  form  the  greater  part  of  his  enjoy- 
ments. They,  however,  lead  to  nothing  farther 
than  a  consciousness  of  their  momentary  existence, 
or  the  suggestion  of  them  after  they  have  once 
been  felt.  In  many  instances,  however,  the  nobler 
and  more  intellectual  emotions  of  our  minds  arise 
fi*om  suggestions  of  relation,  connected  with  those 
simple  pleasures  of  the  senses, — and  the  landscape, 
the  picture,  the  poem,  and,  probably,  even  the 
friend  himself,  if  separated  from  that  magical  ccm- 
nexion,  which  gives  it  all  its  charms,  might  ulti- 
mately be  resolved  into  a  certain  number  of  in- 
dividual acts  of  sensual  gratification.      We  have 
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Mid  tiffdn  and  again,  that  the  mind  makeB  nothing, 
and  can  make  nothing,  whether  the  thing  .be  as 
known  or  as  felt  It  can,  howev^,  .oombine  the 
scattered  elements  of  feeling,  and  the  scatteced 
points  of  knowledge,  into  those  groupings  of  sub- 
limity and  beauty,  from  which  emotions  shall  arise, 
and  states  of  feeling  be  produced,  in  which,  totally 
unconscious  to  sight  and  sound,  and  ev^  thing 
external,  the  mind  shall  exult  with  ecstatic  delight 
oyer  a  world  of  its  own,  and  which  world  it  may 
possess  in  the  depth  of  external  privation,  as  fully 
and  as  exquisitely,  as  if  all  the  external  world  were 
its  own. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  may  so  groupe  the  feelings 
of  pain,  and  so  couple  them  with  the  emotions  to 
which  in  their  connexion  they  give  rise,  that  the 
couch  of  the  Sybarite  may  become  more  agonking 
than  a  bed  of  thorns ;  and  the  possessor  of  king- 
doms may  be  more  utterly  miserable  than  the  man 
who  has  not  where  to  lay  his  head.     Nor  is  this 
all;  for  man  cannot  separate  himself  from  that 
society,  and  that  system  with  which  he  is  con- 
nected.   Whatever  may  be  his  words  upon  the 
subject,  his  feelings  and  his  actions  invariably  de- 
monstrate that  he  daras  not  deny  the  moral  link 
that  binds  him  to  his  kindred,  his  country,  or  the 
human  race,  or  that  more  important,  because.fnore 
oontinuaUy-— acting  chain,  which  binds  him  to  Us 
OrtoUff*,  and  miikes  him  feel,  even  in  his  utter  in- 
ability to  make  any  thing,  that  he  himsdf  mil^t 
have  hofftk  made,  and  that  therefore  he  is  indebted 
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to  a  Being,  possessing  that  power  which  he  cannot 
reach,  not  only  for  all  objects  of  those  emotions 
that  delight  him,  but  for  the  very  emotions  them- 
selves. Therefore,  in  considering  the  emotions,  we 
ought  properly  to  consider  them  in  one  of  three 
distinct  points  of  view,  or  in  any  two,  or  in  all 
of  these  blended  together  :*— 

First,  simply  as  .they  are  felt ; 

Secondly,  as  they  are  felt  with  a  moral  relation; 
and. 

Thirdly,  as  they  are  felt  in  relation  to  religion, 
or  the  responsibility  that  there  would  be  upon 
man  if  his  Maker  and  himself  were  the  only  beings 
in  existence, 

CHARLES. 

If  it  were  not  for  our  susceptibility  of  these 
emotions,  the  world  would  be  nearly  a  blank  to 
our  minds. 

DB.    HEEBEET. 

Why  do  you  think  so,  Charles  ? 

CHARLES. 

Because  our  acquaintances,  our  neighbours,  our 
friends,  would  stand  to  us  in  the  relation  only  of  so 
many  figured,  coloured,  moving  and  occasionally 
sonorous  substances,  not  more  interesting  than  tlue 
animals  or  the  plants,  or  even  masses  of  inorganic 
matter.  We  would  then  know  a  strong  man  only 
as  we  know  an  oak  or  a  mass  of  granite ;  and,  so 
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drcuniflcribed,  life  would  not  be  worth  having. 
It  is  our  feelings  of  emotion  that  give  life  and 
oommunicatiQn  to  the  scene, — ^that  unite  us  with 
our  friends — unite  us  with  mankind— stimulate  us 
on  to  courses  of  goodness,  greatness  or  glory, — 
that  call  us  back  from  that  which  is  wrong,  and 
torture  us  with  remorse  when  we  have  done 
wickedly. 

MAEY. 

I  should  think  that  in  the  emotions  the  whole 
good  or  evil  consists  ;  and  that,  therefore,  the 
knowledge  of  them,  and  of  the  antecedents  of 
which  they  are  the  invariable  consequents,  is  the 
most  valuable  portion  of  the  knowledge  of  mind. 
But,  then,  they  are  so  many,  and  so  varied  in  diffe- 
rent individuals,  that  I  do  not  see  how  we  shall  be 
able  to  form  any  classification  of  them. 

DR.    HERBERT. 

Those  who  have  attempted  to  classify  them  into 
"  Desires,''  and  "  Passions,'*'  and  *<  Emotions,*^ 
and  a  variety  of  other  supposed  genera^  have 
failed ;  because,  by  taking  a  different  part  of  the 
very  same  train,  they  find  that  it  becomes  a  desire 
in  one  part,  an  emotion  in  another,  and  a  passion 
in  a  third.  Nor  fares  it  better  when  we  attempt 
to  connect  them  with  the  perceptions  of  events  and 
objects  by  which  they  are  in  succession  preceded, 
—inasmuch  as  with  regard  to  the  very  same  sub- 
ject c^   excitement,   the    emotion    may  at    once 
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chaEnge  into  one  of  a  very  different  clase.  As  we 
have  no  cotitroul  over  the  succession  of  events,  and 
can  only  judge  and  predict  of  the  future  from 
the  experience  of  the  past ;  and,  farther,  as  we  are 
never  certain  that  we  arc  in  poHBession  of  all  the 
circumstances  of  the  antecedent,  and,  therefore, 
never  able  to  be  absolutely  certain  of  the  conse- 
quent, until  it  has  arrived ;  the  most  sanguine, 
(md,  to  our  knowledge,  the  best  founded  hope,  may 
be  followed  by  disappointment ;  and  joy  may  be 
turned  into  sorrow,  or  sorrow  into  joy,  in  the  sue- 
c0Mive  vicissitudes  of  the  very  same  object  of 
desire. 

CUAaLES. 

Then  are  there  no  means  of  classification  by 
which  we  shall  be  enabled  to  form  a  sort  of 
scientific  arrangement  of  our  emotions?  One,  I 
think,  may  be  into  those  that  are  pleasurable  and 
those  that  are  painful. 

Da.   HERBSaT. 

Pleasure  and  pain  are,  like  heat  and  cold,  and 
many  other  things,  which  we  are  accustomed  to  re- 
gard as  opposites,  only  different  portions— the  oppo- 
site ends,  as  it  were— of  the  same  chain  of  feeling. 
The  most  exquisite  pleasure,  if  too  long  continued, 
degenerates  into  pain ;  and  pain  itself,  from  the 
coatinuance  of  its  endurance,  becomes  a  state  of 
indififerenoe  or  even  a  pleasure;  and,  therefore, 
a  division,  founded  on  this,  or  on  any  other  sepa- 

VOL.   II.  L 
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ration  of  the  emotions,  either  with  regard  to  their 
subjects,  or  with  regard  to  their  effects  upon  the 
mind,  would  lead  us  into  error. 

MABY. 

You  have  mentioned,  formerly,  that  desires  or 
emotions  arise  either  immediately,  as  a  portion  or 
modification  of  the  existing  state  of  the  mind ; 
that  they  arise  in  consequence  of  the  suggestion  of 
that  which  has  been  formerly  experienced ;  or  that 
they  themselves  are  the  commencements  of  other 
and  future  trains  of  thought.  Might  we  not  form 
them  into  three  general  classes,  according  as  they 
belonged  to  one  or  another  of  these  states  ? 

DB.    HEBBEBT. 

Perhaps  some  such  division  as  that  to  which 
you  allude,  might  be  the  most  advisable;  be- 
cause it  would  be  simple,  and  would  not  lead  us 
into  error. 

CHAELES. 

In  considering  the  emotions,  whether  would  it 
be  better  to  treat  of  the  mere  emotion  itself,  or  of 
the  complex  state  of  mind  of  which  the  emotian  is 
one  of  the  constituent  parts? 

DB.    HEBBEBT. 

In  my  opinicm,  it  is  preferable  to  take  the  -com- 
{dex  state ;  and  for  this  reason  I  have  directed 
your  attention  to  the  merely  intellectual  pheno- 
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mena  before  we  noticed  those  emotions  that  con- 
nect the  individual  with  the  subjects  of  his  know- 
ledge ;  because  it  is  in  this  complex  form  that  the 
emotion  affects  the  succeeding  states  of  the  mind. 
The  ^ementary  emotions  into  which  these  complex 
stat^,  apart  from  the  trains  of  thought  in  which 
they  arise,  might  be  reduced,  are  not  very  nume- 
rous. Leaving  the  feeling  of  religion  out  of  con- 
sideration, they  are,  as  respects  the  individual 
himself,  all,  perhaps,  comprehended  under  Asto- 
nishment, Desire,  Respect,  Contempt,  Joy  and 
Grief,  though,  with  regard  to  their  intensity,  and 
the  objects  by  which  they  are  excited,  all  of  these 
admit  of  innumerable  modifications;  and,  as 
respects  the  feelings  of  mankind  toward  the  rest  of 
society,  they  might,  perhaps,  all  be  reduced  to  the 
two  great  moral  classes  of  Virtuous  and  Vicious. 
These  latter,  however,  are,  properly  speaking, 
secondary  emotions,  the  results  of  certain  asso- 
ciations of  relation  in  the  emotion  or  action  to 
which  they  refer.  As  these  moral  affections 
accompany  some  emotions  and  not  others,  accord- 
ing as  these  emotions  may  be  connected  with  the 
injury  or  the  advantage  that  we  feel  our  conduct 
has  occasioned  to  ourselves,  or  to  others,  it  will  be 
necessary  in  any  arrangement  we  make  to  sub- 
divide each  general  division,  into  emotions  that  are 
simjde,  and  emotions  that  are  accompanied  by  a 
moral  feeling. 

In  our  emotions  there  are  some  that  rise  spon- 

l2 
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taneoudy  upon  a  particular  state  of  mind;  as^ 
for  example,  there  are  certain  objects  and  occur- 
rences that  excite  admiration  or  aversion,  in  which 
we  can  trace  no  relation  whatever,  either  to  the 
past  or  to  the  future.  These  will  form  one  class ; 
and  we  may  give  them  the  name  of  Immediate: 
Emotions. 

When  we  survey  our  past  conduct,  there  is 
always  some  emotion  that  arises.  We  cannot  help 
exulting  where  suggestion  tells  us  that  we  have 
done  well ;  and  as  little  can  we  help  feeling 
remorse  and  sorrow  when  it  tells  us  that  we  have 
dcme  ill.  Hence  there  is  another  general  class  of 
our  emotions  that  relate  to  our  past  conduct,  or  to 
the  past  conduct  of  others  towards  us;  and  to 
these  we  may  give  the  general  name  of  Bsteos- 
PECTivE  Emotions. 

But  we  have  seen  already  that  man  lives  in  the 
future  as  well  as  in  the  past ;  and  the  most 
limited  mind  forms  some  plan  of  action  and  enjoy- 
ment beyond  the  present  instant.  The  only  xneans, 
as  we  have  again  and  again  said,  of  judging  of 
this  future  is  the  experience  of  the  past ;  and  the 
accuracy  of  this  experience  is  the  measure  of  the 
pleasure  that  we  shall  derive  from  our  expecta^ 
tions,  or  emotions,  respecting  the  future,  when  the 
events  to  which  they  refer  shall  have  become  pre- 
sent or  past.  But  still  there  are,  even  in  the  worst 
regulated  minds,  some  emotions  that  regard  the 
future;  and,  consequently, the  division  of  Pbospi^c- 
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TivE  Emotions  is  as  common  to  the  whole  human 
race,  as  those  that  are  Immediate,  or  those  that 
are  Reteospective. 

EDWARD. 

Then  our  three  divisions  of  this  class  of  mental 
affections  will  be, 

I.  Immediate  Emotions. 

II.  Retbospective  Emotions. 

III.  Prospective  Emotions. 

DB.  HEBBEBT. 

And  what  are  we  to  understand  by  each  of 
these,  so  as  to  distinguish  it  from  the  others  ? 

CHABLES. 

By  any  immediate  emotion  I  should  supposs 
we  meant  a  momentary  feeling  which  accompanied 
a  perception  or  a  suggestion,  as  a  co-existent 
part  of  that,  and  without  any  reference  to  the 
preceding  cause  or  the  anticipated  consequence. 

maby. 

And  such  an  emotion  could  only  be  momentary. 
As,  if  any  object,  remarkable  for  its  novelty  or  sin- 
gularity, were  presented  to  me,  I  would  admire  or 
wonder  only  for  an  instant ;  for  that  brief  emo- 
tion  would  of  itself  suggest  a  wish  to  know  its 
own  cause,  and  that  wish  would  be  a  prospective 
emotion  with  regard  to  future  information  that  I 
ilesired, 
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MATILDA. 

The  momentary  emotion  might  also  be  followed 
by  one  which  was  retrospective ;  as,  for  example, 
if  I  had  been  labouring  for  a  considerable  time  in 
order  to  produce  a  certain  effect,  had  believed  that 
I  was  in  the  proper  road  to  the- accomplishment  of 
it,  and,  all  at  once,  found  the  result  exactly  the 
opposite  of  what  I  had  expected,  I  would  first 
wonder  for  a  little  at  my  disappointment,  and  th^i 
I  would  regret  that  I  had  wasted  any  time  upon 
that  which  the  result  told  me  was  either  imprac- 
ticable in  itself,  or  improperly  pursued. 

DB.  HEBBEBT. 

These  are  the  distinctions ;  and,  perhaps,  in  every 
emotion  which  has  a  reference  to  time,  that  is,  to 
the  succession  of  events  or  states  of  the  jmhd, 
either  as  past  or  as  future,  there  is  first  a  mmnen?- 
tary  emotion  of  siurprise  or  wonder  that  the  sue* 
cession  which  we  had  confidendy  anticipated  should 
be  broken ;  and  this  wonder  will  not  be  the  less, 
though  our  anticipation  has  been  entirely  founded 
in  error,  because  all  that  we  believe  is  truth  to  us, 
until  the  fact  has  proved  it  the  reverse;  But  let 
us  see  whether  we  can  eniunerate  any  paxticukx 
emotions  as  belonging  to  this  claas,  and  not  having 
any  allusion  to  good  or  evil,  any  more  tiian  they 
have  to  cause  and  effect. 

MABY. 

I  think  I  can  mention  two.     Sometimes  I  feel 
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more  than  usually  cheerful,  and  can  trace  it  to 
nothing  either  in  what  I  have  been  doing,  am 
doing,  or  expect  to  be  doing  myself,  or  in  any 
thing  that  relates  to  others ;  and  at  other  times  I 
feel  gloomy  or  melancholy,  with  just  as  little  know- 
ledge of  the  cause.  Now,  in  these  cases,  as  the 
cheerfulness  and  the  melancholy  have  no  reference 
to  any  thing  external,  or  to  any  past  or  anticipated 
state  of  my  own  mind,  they  are  necessarily  imme- 
diate  and  simple. 

DB.   HEEBERT.  ^ 

The  emotions  of  cheerfulness  and  melancholy, 
or  gaiety  and  gloom,  certainly,  independently  of 
the  acquirements  or  pursuits  of  the  individual, 
do  exert  a  powerful  influence  both  upon  the  cha- 
racter and  the  happiness.  The  shades  of  them  are 
almost  endless ;  and  while  the  one  may  rise  up  into 
tumultuous  and  ecstatic  joy,  the  other  may  sink 
down  to  misery  which  is  altogether  unsupportable, 
and  from  which  the  unhappy  possessor  may  seek 
to  escape  by  embniing  his  hands  in  his  own 
blood. 

EDWARD. 

But  does  not  our  cheerfulness  or  our  melan- 
choly depend  very  much  upon  the  circumstances 
in  which  we  are  placed  ?  If  we  are  always  for- 
tunate, I  think  we  should  always  be  happy ;  and 
if  we  are  unfortunate,  we  cannot  help  being 
miserable. 
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HABY. 

But  the  happiness  that  we  feel  from  good  for- 
tune, and  the  misery  that  we  feel  from  bad,  are 
retrospective  emotions,  Edward,  and  not  imme- 
diate ;  because  we  obtain  them  from  glancing  back 
at  our  past  state  of  mind,  and  finding  that  the 
anticipated  consequence  has  or  has  not  taken  place. 

CHABLES. 

The  scenery  among  which  one  is  placed-— the 
weather,  the  company,  the  occupation,  and  all  the 
other  things  around  us — ^have  an  effect  upon  the 
mood  of  our  mind  as  to  gaiety  or  gloom.  The 
frequenters  of  ruined  castles,  and  abbeys,,  and 
churchyards,  and  lonely  places,  must  naturally  be 
disposed  to  melancholy ;  while  those  who  are  amid 
bustle,  and  glee,  and  activity,  must  be  themselves 
cheerful. 

DB.    HEBBEBT. 

The  relation  between  one  set  of  circumstances 
and  gloom,  and  between  another  set  and  gaiety, 
are  suggestions  of  comparison ;  and  tl^y  are  npt 
more  immediate  emotions  of  the  mind  than  the 
result  of  any  other  process  of  reasoning  is  an  im- 
mediate emotion.  We  do  associate  cheerfulness 
with  certain  scenes  and  operations,  and  melancholy 
with  others ;  but  the  association  is  not  a  simple 
and  primary  emotion,  for  there  is  nothing  in  a 
ruined  abbey  or  a  churchyard  to  excite  momen- 
tary melancholy,  any  more  than  there  is  in  ao 
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assembly  of  friends  at  dinner,  or  in  a  dance.  If 
^e  did  not  compare  the  present  state  of  the  abbey 
in  its  desolation,  with  some  former  state  of  splen- 
dour, we  should  feel  towards  it  precisely  in  the  same 
way  as  towards  a  rock  or  a  tree ;  that  is,  we  should 
judge  of  its  beauty  or  deformity  as  a  piece  of 
latidscape ;  and,  in  like  manner,  if  we  did  not  asso- 
date  the  churchyard  with  the  consideration  that 
they  who  lie  in  silence  there  were  once  alive 
aild  active  as  we  are  now,  and  that  the  time  must 
come  when  our  activity  shall  be  laid  in  the  same 
silence,  we  would  feel  no  other  emotion  at  the 
sight  or  in  the  contemplation  of  a  churchyard 
than  of  any  other  inclosure  of  the  same  e^^tent 
and  appearance.  Nor  is  there  in  events  them- 
sdves,  be  they  successful  or  disastrous,  any  thing 
to  excite  immediately  the  one  or  the  other  of  these 
emotions.  The  conditions  of  men  are  all  relative : 
and  not  only  does  that  which  would  produce 
misery  to  one,  produce  happiness  to  another ;  but 
some  are  habitually  miserable  in  situations  which 
all  men  would  envy  or  aspire  to,  and  others  are 
habitually  cheerful  in  spite  of  the  most  severe  and 
the  most  repeated  reverses. 

MAUY. 

It  seems  to  me,  however,  that  cheerfulness  is 
the  natural  state  of  most,  if  not  of  all  minds. 

DE.   HSEBEBT. 

upon  what  do  you  found  that  opinion,  Mary  ? 

L  3 
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MABT. 

-  People  forget  their  griefs  in  tisie,  e^en  thou^ 
thej  wiflh  to  cherish  them :  they  are  haj^y,  eoatr 
tented,  and  eren  gay,  without  any  renAarhaUo 
advantage ;  while  they  are  never  mieetabfe  awl 
disconsolate,  without  something  severe  having 
happened,  or  heing  dreaded. 

DB.  HEBBEBT. 

That  the  natural  tendency  of  the  naaol'is  to 
cheerfulness  is  very  true ;  hecause  the  avoiding  of 
pain,  or  the  attainment  of  pleasure  (fcnr  they  are 
nearly  the  sane  thing), is  the  grand  impidae^  the 
humm  mind,  the  very  origin  of  its  first  conscinwi* 
ness  of  the  existence  of  body  and  of  the  external 
world :  and,  therefove,  whenevo"  the  mind  is  in- a 
state  ot  pain,  wheth^  that  pain  conast  in  sen- 
satiety  or  in  intemdl  suggestion,  there  most  he  a 
eonstaoft  tendency  to  escape  from  it,  whether  that 
tendency  be  heeded,  and  form  the  principid  part 
of  our  suggestion,  cmt  not.  In  excesses  of  that 
settled  melandioly,  wfaic^  k  sometimes  consequent 
upon  deep  affliction,  and  wheie  the  mind  is  left  to 
brood  over  its  woe,  without  any  change  of  scene, 
or  of  subject,  there  may  be  a  protraction  until  the 
connexion  between  the  body  and  the  mind  be  im- 
paired ;  but,  in  general,  every  return  of  the.cause 
of  sorrow  is  less  and  less  faint,  in  coasequenoe  of 
the  very  nat\u*e  of  suggestion ;  and  by  this  means 
and  from  the  necessity  that  most  people  have  of 
mingling  in  aodety,  and  ei^;aging  in  employment. 
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there  comes  a  healing  upon  the  wings  of  time> 
which,  though  it  cannot  destroy  the  remembrance 
of  those  who  were  once  dear  to  us,  enables  us  so  to 
conduct  ourselves,  as  to  prove  that  we  were  not 
unworthy  of  them. 

MATILDA. 

You  mentioned  tvonder,  or  aatoniahment^  at  what 
is  new  or  strange,  as  being  one  of  our  immediate 
emotions  ? 

DB.  HEEBSET. 

Perhaps  it  is  the  most  important  of  them  all, 
88  it  is  the  one  which  suggests  to  us  the  necessity 
of  being  informed :  and  it  is  in  the  tendency  of  the 
mind  to  turn  this  wonder  to  accoimt,  which,  like 
all  other  modifications  of  suggestion,  is  improved 
by  experience,  that  the  grand  distinction  between 
those  minds  which  we  call  great,  and  those  which 
we  call  trifling,  chiefly  consists  :— *-the  one,  from 
practice  in  suggestions  of  relation,  works  out  the 
wonder  till  it  become  knowledge;  the  other 
simply  wonders  at  one  thing,  and  then  turns  from 
that  to  wonder  at  another,  and  thu9  may  walk 
over  the  world^  wondering,  through  the  longest  life, 
and  yet  go  to  the  grave  in  ignorance. 

SDWABD. 

Are  not  astonishment  and  surprise  nearly  the 
same  with  wonder  ? 
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DS.    H£SB£BT. 

They  are  emotioiis  of  the  same  class,  inasmucb 
as,  like  it,  they  are  momentary ;  but  we  have  not 
time  to  settle  nice  distinctions,  which  in  most  cases 
only  turn  out  to  be  verbal  ones  in  the  end.  So  far 
as  I  have  considered  the  wording  of  the  matter,  I 
am  inclined  to  think,  that  wonder  is  produced  by 
unexpected  relations  of  co-existence  in  the  subjects 
of  perception  or  suggestion,  and  surprise  by  un- 
expected  successions  of  cause  and  effect.  We 
would  wonder  if  we  saw  a  man  fifty  feet  high, 
and  be  surprised  if  we  found  him  throwing  his 
provisions  into  the  river,  if  his  family  were  perish- 
ing of  hunger,  and  yet  he  professing  to  be  very 
much  attached  to  them. 

MAEY. 

Surprise,  as  applied  to  the  succession  of  events 
in  this  maimer,  seems  to  be  useful  as  a  stimulus  to 
us,  much  in  the  same  way  as,  wonder ;  and  I 
should  suppose  that  we  make  the  proper  use  of  the 
surprise  at  the  unexpected  events  if  we  analyze  the 
former  part  of  the  train  to  which  it  belongs,  till 
we  arrive  at  the  misapplication  of  experience,  or 
the  assumption  of  the  knowledge  of  that  which 
was  not  known,  in  whidi  the  error  or  the  ignorance 
lay. 

DB.    HEBBEBT. 

No  doubt,  these  emotions,  as  well  as  all  the  im- 
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mediate  emotions,  tend  to  keep  the  mind  in  a  state 
of  activity,  and  guide  it  both  to  know  and  to  do. 
Kmotioo,  and  the  absence  of  emotion,  seem  to  be 
balanced  in  a  very  nice  manner.  And  the*  coar 
tinned  application  of  those  stimuli  that  produce 
emotions,  and  the  total  absence  of  them,  produce 
ultimately,  the  same  effect.  If  our  exertion^ 
whether  in  thought,  or  in  action,  be  vigorous,  and 
continued,  and  especially  if  our  feelings  mingle 
much  with  it,  we  become  exhausted ;  and  almost 
in  the  same  manner  do  we  become  exhausted  by 
that  which  produces  languor  and  melancholy. 
There  is  a  curtain  drawn  over  this  part  of  the 
subject,  behind  which  man  dares  not  look ;  but 
it  seems  that  whatever  the  medium  is  which  con- 
nects the  thinking  principle  with  the  external 
world,  a  continuance  of  the  same  state,  either  of 
the  body  or  of  the  mind,  so  deranges  it,  as  that 
its  function  is  imperfectly  performed.  What  is 
not  a  little  singular  too,  those  states  of  mind  which 
are,  one  would  think,  the  opposites  of  each  other, 
lead  us  to  very  nearly  the  same  result.  Our 
wonder,  our  astonishment,  and  our  surprise — or 
whatever  we  call  that  which  startles  us  where  we 
did  not  expect  to  be  startled — if  rightly  employed, 
send  us  in  quest  of  new  states  of  mind,  which  shall 
solve  the  mystery  that  we  have  met  with ;  and  the 
languor  which  arises  from  the  prolonged  con- 
templation of  any  one  subject,  drives  us  equally 
to  seek  happiness  in  states  that  are  new.  So  that, 
in  our  immediate  emotions,  we  have,  as  it  were,  a 
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watchman  on  the  one  side,  and  a  watchman  on  the 
other ;  the  one  to  call  our  attention  to  the  objects 
and  events  around  us,  and  the  other  to  make  us 
withdraw  that  attention  when  we  are  bestowing  it 
too  long  upon  one  object. 

MARY. 

Then  the  emotions  belongmg  to  this  division  of 
the  simple,  immediate  class,  may  be  regarded  as 
having  a  more  immediate  reference  to  the  increase 
and  the  accuracy  of  our  knowledge,  than  to  our 
more  complex  feeUngs  of  pleasure  and  pain. 

DB.    HEBBEBT. 

In  all  the  emotions  which  we  have  named,  the 
desire  that  results  is,  at  its  commmcement,  a  mere 
desire  of  a  new  state  of  mind,  that  is,  a  desire  of 
knowledge,  rather  than  of  the  enjoyment  to  which 
knowledge  leads ;  and  each  of  the  primary  emo- 
tions, when  not  followed  by  this  desire,  is  nothing 
but  a  momentary  impulse,  which  may  more  pro^ 
perly  be  described  as  being  painful  than  as  any 
thing  else.  It  is,  as  it  were,  the  mind's  call  to 
itself  to  be  up  and  doing,— or  a  sort  of  intellectual 
q>ur,  which  is  painful  in  the  operation,  whether 
followed  by  activity  or  not. 
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CONVERSATION  XVII. 


IMMEDIATE   EMOTIONS.— BEAUTY. — DEFOEMITY. 
SUBLIMITY-— LUDICBOUSNSSS. 


DB.  HEBBEBT. 

Tbe  next  subdivision  of  the  immediate  emo- 
tions to  which  it  will  be  proper  for  us  to  direct 
our  attention,  comprises  feelings  that  are  less 
simple  than  mere  wonder  or  surprise;  and  they 
may  be  considered  as  holding  an  intermediate 
place  between  those  immediate  emotions  that  are 
simple,  and  the  others  which  are  accompanied  by 
a  moral  feeling  of  the  goodness  or  the  badness  of 
the  subject  of  that  perception  or  conception  to 
which  they  are  immediately  consequent.  All  the 
emotions  of  this  division  are  either  pleasing  or 
painful,  immediately  in  themselves,  and  without 
any  reference  to  action,  or  to  any  succession  of 
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events,  as  affecting  the  condition  or  interests  of  the 
party  feeling  them. 

MARY. 

If  they  be  attended  either  with  pleasure  or  with 
pain,  they  must  occur  in  pairs,  each  of  which  will, 
to  some  extent,  be  the  opposite  of  the  other. 

DR.    HERBERT. 

That  we  do  so  class  them  is  true ;  but  then,  as 
man  is  always  the  creature  of  the  circumstances 
under  which  he  is  placed,  there  is  no  invariable 
standard  as  applicable  to  different  individuals,  or 
as  applicable  to  the  same  individual  at  different 
periods  of  his  life.  So  very  vague  is  the  line  by 
which  beauty  is  separated  from  deformity,  and 
that  which  is  sublime  is  separated  from  that  which 
is  perfectly  ludicrous,  that  one  nation  derides  or 
laughs  at  those  fashions  and  customs  which  are 
the  boast  and  the  admiration  of  another:  and 
while  the  man  casts  away,  as  perfectly  indifferent, 
the  playthings  with  which  a  child  is  delighted,  the 
philosopher  can  find  no  beauty,  no  grandeur,  and 
no  interest,  in  those  subjects  about  which  nations 
have  in  all  ages  disputed,  butchered  each  other  by 
thousands,  and  filled  the  world  with  desolation 
and  misery. 

CHARLES. 

I  cannot  see  how  it  should  be  so  difficult  to 
define  beauty ;  because  I  am  never  at  a  loss  to 
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detennine  whether  an  object  be  beautiful  or  not. 
The  feeling  is  instantaneous ;  and  I  no  sooner 
look  upon  the  morning  landscape,  relieved  by  the 
alternations  of  light  and  shade,  and  glittering  with 
dew-drops,  which  reflect  every  colour  in  the  rain- 
bow, than  I  feel  it  to  be  beautiful. 

na.    HERBERT. 

It  is  much  easier,  Charles,  to  feel  what  is,  and 
what  is  not  beautiful,  than  to  find  out  in  what  the 
feeling  consists,  or  how  it  arises. 

MATILDA. 

All  nature  around  us  is  beautiful.  There  is 
beauty  in  driving  snow,  as  well  as  in  bright  sun- 
shine ;  and  there  is  beauty  in  that  which  is  even 
ruined  and  useless. 

DB.   HERBERT. 

Were  it  not  that  the  words  have  been  so  often 
used,  and  are  found  In  every  book  that  one  can 
consult,  it  would  be  perhaps  better  if  beauty  and 
sublimity,  with  the  names  of  their  opposites,  were 
at  once  struck  out  of  the  vocabulary ;  and  the 
feelings  of  which  we  are  speaking,  arranged  in  the 
simple  classes  of  pleasurable  or  painful ;  because 
while  we  are  attempting  to  define,  by  reference  to 
a  state  of  mind,  the  meaning  of  a  term  so  very 
general,  and  so  very  mutable  as  beauty,  we  are 
ailijiost  q{  necessity  hunting  for  a  meaning  to  thfit 
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.to  which  every  fonner  user  has  attached  a  different 
one. 

MART. 

When  we  were  conversing  on  the  subject  of  the 
senses,  we  came  to  the  conclusion  that,  to  us,  all 
the  sound,  all  the  colour,  and  all  the  other  objects 
of  sensation,  with  which  the  mind,  in  its  exercise, 
clothes  the  external  worid,  are,  to  that  mind, 
states  only  of  itself;  that  the  perception  is  wholly 
of  the  mind;  that  it  has  nothing  to  do,  in  its 
individual  instance,  with  anything  external ;  and 
that  the  knowledge  of  external  things  is  a  deduc- 
tion by  experience  from  the  suggested  relations  of 
the  individual  perceptions. 

DB.    HERBERT. 

And  what  conclusion  do  you  mean  to  draw  from 
this,  Mary  ? 

MABY. 

A  very  important  one,  in  my  opinion :  as  the 
whole  of  the  sound,  and  colour,  and  other  sentient 
appearances  of  the  external  world,  are  known  to 
the  mind  only  in  the  states  which  they  excite ; 
and  as  the  external  object,  be  it  simple  or  com^ 
pound,  is  arrived  at  by  a  process  of  comparison  ; 
and  as,  farther,  you  have  shown  us  that  our  sug- 
gestions axe  not  under  our  own  controul,  any 
farther  than  as  we  may  have  a  controul  over  the 
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circumstances  in  which  we  are  placed,  I  think  it 
must  follow  that  the  emotion  of  beauty,  whatever 
perception  or  suggestion  may  excite  it,  must  be  in 
the  mind  and  in  the  mind  only ;  that,  therefore,  it 
has  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  external  things ; 
and  can  never  be  exactly  the  same  in  different 
individuals,  or  in.  the  same  individual  under  th^ 
least  difference  of  circumstances. 

EDWARD. 

But  in  those  objects  that  are  beautiful  to  the 
eye  or  to  the  ear,  especially  in  the  former  case,  I 
find  it  impossible  not  to  feel  the  emotion  of  beauty 
upon  perceiving  the  object,  or  even  upon  thinking 
on  it ;  and  there  are  many  objects  which  all  of  us, 
and  everybody  that  I  ever  heard,  agree  in  feeling 
to  be  beautiful. 

DB.   HSBBSBT. 

It  is  just  as  difficult  to  separate,  in  a  person  that 
has  tasted  sugar,  the  sweetness  of  its  taste  from 
the  sight  of  the  substance,  or  of  a  substance 
which  to  external  perception  is  like  it,  even  though 
it  should  be  ever  so  different  in  taste,  or  in  any  other 
of  its  qualities.  When  children,  who  have  been 
bom  in  the  East  or  the  West  Indies,  where  there 
is  never  any  snow,  are  suddenly  brought  to  this 
country  at  an  inclement  season  of  the  year,  there 
are  many  instances  of  their  being  in  glee  and 
exultation,  at  the  covering  of  the  deck  of  the  vessel. 
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or  cX  the  ground,  as  an*  inexhaustible  supply  of 
sugar  or  salt. 

The  analysis  of  any  compound  state  of  mind  is 
ian  operation  to  which  the  mind  has  no  natural 
tendency ;  and  as  common  language  is  formed  by 
mankind  themselves,  and  not  made  for  them  by 
philosophers,  it  does  not  make  this  analysis ;  bat 
joins  the  external  object  of  perception  and  the 
consequent  feeling,  as  if  they  were  one  and  indi- 
visible, just  in  the  same  manner  as  it  joins  the 
antecedent  and  the  consequent  in  one  action.  By 
this  means,  the  beauty,  the  sublimity,  the  de- 
formity, or  the  ludicrousness  which  we  feel,  and 
which  exists  nowhere  but  in  our  feeling,  is  given 
to  the  external  object ;  and  not  only  this,  but  they 
who  write  upon  the  subject  are  obliged  to  invent 
an  additional  sense,  as  they  call  it— a  sense  with- 
out any  organ  or  any  apparent  connexion  with  the 
sentient  mass  of  the  nerves,  but  which  yet  travels 
instantly  to  the  most  distant  object  that  we  can  see, 
to  settle  whether  that  object  be  beautiful  or  not. 

CHA&LES. 

But  as  all  mankind  have  a  feeling  of  beauty  in 
some  degree  or  other,  and  directed  to  some  one 
class  of  objects,  it  should  seem  that  there  must 
be  some  original  feeling  of  beauty ;  because  it  is 
so  instantaneous,  even  in  the  case  of  objects  per- 
fectly new  to  us,  that  it  cannot  well  be  the  result 
pf  any  process  of  comparison. 
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DU.   HERBERT. 

About  the  number  of  objects,  and  the  way  in 
which  they  can  excite  that  original  and  instinctive 
feeling,  which  forms,  as  it  wer«,  the  connexion 
between  the  body  and  the  mind,  we  must  speak 
with  great  caution;  because  it  must,  in  every 
case,  be  used  for  a  considerable  length  of  time 
before  the  user  can  tell  us  any  thing  about  it,  even 
by  a  muscular  change,  which  appears  to  be 
Nature^s  earliest  way  of  indicating  pleasure  or 
pain.  Before  the  infant  can  smile  to  a  smiling 
countenance,  or  shrink  away  from  a  surly  and  ill- 
natured  one,  it  must  have  felt  many  instances  of 
pleasure  and  pain.  But  as  all  these  first  and  most 
important  steps  in  the  exercise  of  the  feeling  must 
be  for  ever  hidden  from  every  inquirer,  it  is  quite 
impossible  for  us  to  be  sure  whether  the  perception 
of  pleasure  and  pain  (for  the  emotions  of  which 
we  are  speaking  resolve  themselves  almost  imme- 
diately into  these,)  be  original  and  instinctive,  or 
acquired  by  experience.  Nor  is  it  of  much  con- 
sequence what  be  the  origin ;  because  from  the 
moment  that  the  child  becomes  capable  of  express- 
ing the  feeling,  that  feeling  becomes  a  matter  of 
education,  and  is  just  as  much  modified  by  cir- 
cumstances as  any  other  part  of  the  intellectual 
character. 

MARY. 

Then  we  call  objects  beautiful,  or  the  reverse, 
when  they  excite  in  us  that  emotion  which  we  call 
the  perception  of  beauty ;  and  not  from  anything 
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that  necessarily  belongs  to  the  object,  and  must 
excite  the  same  state  of  feeling  in  everybody  else. 

J>B.   HEBBEBT. 

We  do  something  even  more  than  this.  In 
every  feeling  of  beauty  we,  as  it  were,  give  our 
feeling  to  the  object ;  and  when  that  feeling  is 
strong,  we  never  doubt  for  a  m(Hnent  that  other 
persons  will  feel  an  equal  delight  in  the  contem- 
plation of  it  as  we  ourselves  feel.  But  still, 
though  we  thus  paint  all  nature  with  our  own 
colours,  and  persuade  ourselves  that  all  mankind 
see  it  with  our  eyes,  every  object  in  nature  is 
actually,  to  human  perception,  as  diversified  as 
the  emotions  that  it  produces  in  the  millions  that 
look  upon  it ;  and,  therefore,  there  cannot  be  in 
any  one  subject  a  necessary  quality,  corresponding 
with  the  feeling,  because,  then,  that  which,  by  the 
assumption,  would  necessarily  be  only  one,  would, 
by  the  very  same  assumption,  be  necessarily  a  mil- 
lion at  the  same  time. 

EDWABD. 

How  then  can  we  get  a  general  definition  of 
«  beautiful  r 

DB.    HEBBEBT. 

The  most  general  definition  that  we  could  pos- 
sibly get,  would  not  extend  beyond  our  own  expe- 
rience at  the  particular  instant,  and  might  not 
apply  to  that  experience  in  the  next  instant.     But, 
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without  sny  refeen^;;^"^'"  -;"t«,.pUtfr>„, 
out  any  r«nr  »t„>n^  ^  «**^  «"  «'il,  and  with- 

^^  the  feefiikr  «/ i^..»         .    . 

«"P«i««.  are  .jX  f  '"*'  «^'^  «*  t^-^ 
9««»of  em«„  «^2  J  '""""^'^'^  ««**- 
"^  H»  fo.W    ,1^  *"^^^t"*«,  we  can  no 

«*»  »  wi«fe  and  raT  *""*^'**'  '^^^  • 
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beautiful  than  that  of  an  African ;  and  one  who  is 
straight  and  well-proportioned  is  more  beautiful 
than  one  who  is  crooked  and  deformed. 

DB.    HEBBEBT. 

Europeans,  and  handsome  people,  think  so, 
Matilda ;  but  I  suspect  a  jury  of  Africans  and 
Hunchbacks  would  come  to  a  very  different  con- 
elusion :  and  though  people  often  express  them- 
selves courteously  on  the  subject,  I  suspect  that, 
upon  a  close  analysis,  it  would  be  found  that 
every  human  figure  is,  in  the  real  opinion  of  the 
possessor,  the  beau  idSal  of  perfection.  We  speak 
of  models  of  form,  of  ApoUos,  and  other  produc- 
tions of  exquisite  art;  and  we  fancy  that  the 
admiration  of  them,  to  the  neglect  of  other  forms, 
is  a  natural  feeling  of  the  mind,  and  not  an 
acquired  one ;  and  yet  other  nations,  different  in 
manners  from  us,  tumbled  these  specimens  of  art 
from  their  pedestals,  killed  the  makers  of  thein, 
and  left  the  ruins  unheeded  for  centuries. 

MABY. 

Then,  in  beauty  of  form,  have  we  no  fixed  prin- 
ciple to  guide  us  ?  A  regular  curve  is  certainly 
more  beautiful  than  a  combination  of  lines  that 
make  angles ;  and  a  circle  a  much  more  graceful 
figure  than  a  triangle. 

nB«    JH.J£BB£Bx. 

Before  we  can  come  to  that  conclusion,  we  must 
have  a  comparison.     The  curve  makes  us  feel  as  if 
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we  go  round  it  by  a  uniform  and  uninterrupted 
motion  ;  while  the  encompassing  of  the  polygon  is 
interrupted  at  each  of  the  angles.  Pain  is,  to  a 
certain  extent,  always  associated  with  interruption 
or  labour ;  and  as  we  can  form  no  notion  of  the 
figure  but  by  an  imaginary  journey  round  the 
boundaries,  we  feel  the  most  pleasure  where  the 
journey  seems  the  easiest. 

CHARLES, 

There  may  be  other  associations,  earlier  than 
this :  the  sun  and  moon  appear  to  be  circles ; 
there  is  hardly  a  straight  line  in  any  of  the  objects 
which  must  first  attract  the  attention  of  a  child  ; 
and  points  and  angles  may  suggest  the  idea  of 
being  pricked,  at  a  much  earlier  period  than  we 
are  aware  of. 

DR.  HERBERT. 

Your  observations  are  just,  Charles  ;  and  were 
we  to  extend  our  analysis  over  the  whole  of  those 
matters  which  produce  emotions  of  beauty  or 
sublimity,  or  their  reverses,  we  would  be  able  to 
find  in  respect  of  each  of  them,  some  former  istate  of 
the  perceiving  mind  itself,  their  relation  to  which 
alone  clothed  them  with  all  their  beauty. 

Your  experience  is  yet  too  limited  for  enabling 
you  to  comprehend  that  range  of  circumstances, 
which,  in  the  vicissitudes  of  human  life,  clothe 
with  colours  of  the  most  exquisite  beauty,  objects 
that,  to  another  person  of  probably  keener  per- 

VOL.    II.  M 
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ctftioDBf  liave  BO  bemuty  whaterer;  aihd,  afl  we 
have  liad  fireqnently  occanon  to  lemark^  the  octiMhl 
presence  of  die  object  makes  every  aiggestkn,  tb 
which  it  is  in  any  way  rehited,  start  up  with  the 
same  Tividness  and  vigour  as  if  they  were  all  em- 
bodied in  it.  The  man  who  traverses  the  plain  of 
Marathon,  if  he  has  been  aa  admirer  of  the  arts, 
the  arms,  and  the  eloquence  of  Greece^  will  feel 
for  the  moment  that  he  himself  is  a  Greek ;  and 
the  comparative  barrenness  of  that  memorable 
field  will  have  more  charms  for  him,  than  if  he 
were  in  the  most  luxurious  and  aromatic  scene  in 
the  oriental  Archipelago*  One  straia  cf  his 
national  music  will  make  the  wanderer,  and  even 
the  slave,  forget  his  absence,  and  his  btmds;  and 
the  association  will  carry  him  back  to  the  land 
that  he  loves,  and  the  friends  that  are.  dear  to 
him. 

But,  unless  there  is  a  permanent  interest,  a 
perpetual  recurrence  of  the  relation,  beauty  soon 
ceases  to  be  b^uty ;  and  they  who  are  captivated 
by  mere  novelty,  or  mere  surfeu^e  glitter,  and  take 
not  the  trouble  of  ascertaining  whether  there  be  not 
some  more  pei:manent  source  of  delight,  oftea  ftel, 
and  feel  bitterly,  that  that  which  they  conddeced 
as  the  very  gem  of  the  world,  proves  as  fleeting  aa 
it  seemed  fair. 

CHARLES. 

There  is  a  very  remarkable  instance  dT  thaife  in 
the  successive  fashions  of  clothes,  w<d  furniture ; 
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MioBg  whicb,  the  newest  is  generfAly  aooouiited 
the  most  beautiful,  even  though  it  is  just  the  rery 
opposite  of  that  which  was  admired  a  few  weeks 
before. 

DB.  HEBBEBT. 

That  is  a  farther  proof  that  the  beauty  consists 
in  the  association  by  which  the  perception  of  the 
object  is  immediately  followed.  The  pleasure 
arising  fbom  a  new  fashion  in  dress  or  furniture, 
depends  chiefly  upon  the  mere  fact  of  novelty— 
at  least,  it  depends  upon  that  in  as  far  as  the  form 
is  concerned ;  for  there  are  very  many  instances 
in  whddi,  instead  of  one  form  communicating,  more 
real  pleasure  than  another,  it  confers  less*  We 
have  often  seen  a  lady  endeavouring  to  go  against 
the  wind  with  a  bonnet  a  yard  in  diameter,  which 
required  the  exertion  of  both  her  hands  to  keep  it 
on,  doubling  the  resistance  which  her  body  ojvposed 
to  the  wind ;  and  in  which  she  yet  suffered  plea- 
sure, just  because  it  was  fashionaUe. 

MABY. 

But  though  these  matters  be  thus  mutable^ 
there  are  many  subjects  of  beauty  which  do  not 
change  with  the  dianges  of  fashion.  The  homes, 
and  the  friends,  and  even  the  more  trifling  objects, 
to  which  we  have  long  been  attached,  instead  of 
becoming  tiresome  to  us,  become  the  more  en- 
deaired^— -give  us'  the  greater  pleasure,  and,  there* 

K  2 
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fore,  have  th^  more,  as  it  were,  of  moral  beauty, 
the  longer  that  we  enjoy  them. 

na.   HERBERT. 

That  is  very  true ;  but  still,  it  is  an  argument 
in  favour  of  that  doctrine  which  attributes  the 
emotion  of  beauty  to  a  suggestion  of  illation  to 
that  which  experience  taught  us  had  given  plear 
sure.  When  this  experience  has  become  consider^ 
able,  there  is  hardly  an  external  appearance*  with 
which  we  are  familiar,  that  is  not,  as  it  wer^,  in* 
vested  with  a  faculty  of  speech ;  and  tells  us  as 
plainly  of  the  existence  of  a  mental  feeling,  b0  if 
we  saw  that  feeling  in  operation,  or  heard  it 
described  in  words.  It  is  by  this  means  that  the 
pleasiure  of  beauty,  and  the  pain  of  its  opporite*, 
become  something  more  to  us  than  mere  miK 
'  mentary  impulses.  They  warn  us  of  what  we  are 
to  desire,  and  what  we  are  to  avoid ;  point  out 
what  we  are  to  do,  and  what  we  are  to  shun ;  dif^ 
fuse  our  happiness  and  our  aversion  over  the  whole 
world  of  our  acquaintance ;  and,  while  we  attend 
only  to  the  aversion  or  the  pleasure,  diey  ane 
philosophising  for  us  unheeded,  but  as  aceiarately 
as  if  we  were  in  the  schools,  and  busied  witb  thf 
words  and  the  formula  of  philosophy. 

CHARLES. 

Ought  we  to  consider  the  feeling  of  «utilimhy 
as  kindred  to  that  of  beauty ;  or  as  in  oppdritioq 

to  it  ? 
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DBi    HEBBEBT. 

It  often  belongs  to  the  very  same  chain ;  and  that 
Which  is,  at  the  commencement,  only  a  simple 
perception  of  beauty,  may  be  followed  out  in  sug-i 
gestion,  and  relation  after  relation  may  combine 
with  it,  and  work  it  into  the  highest  effort  of  th^ 
sublime  o{  which  the  mind  is  susceptible.  Nor 
does  the  sublime  belong  only  to  those  subjects 
which,  in  their  less  excited  states,  produce  the 
emotion  of  beauty.  Terror  and  destruction,  and 
all  the  horrors  that  can  be  brought  together,  with 
any  evidence  of  possibility,  may  mingle  in  the 
sublime ;  and  on  this  branch  of  sublimities,  the 
mind  may  so  dwell,  and  be  so  tortured,  that  the 
fiUlicAte  connexion  .between  it  and  the  body,  which 
forms  what  we  call  the  foundation  of  reason^ 
nay  be  shaken,  and  the  individual  may  be- 
come the  victim  of  the  intensity  of  his  own 
((motion* 

.  But,  in  the  sublimity,  as  well  as  in  the  beauty, 
the  feeling  belongs  to  the  mind,  and  not  to  the 
combination  of  objects.  For  the  majority  of  man- 
kind have,  in  all  ages,  treated  with  indifference,  or 
turned  to  purposetf»  merely  superstitious,  those 
appearances  and  those  objects,  which  have  been  the 
means  of  suggesting,  in  others,  all  that  is  sublime 
in  philosophy  or  in  song :  and,  therefore,  in  none 
of  this  class  of  feelings,  is  there  any  universal 
i  parte  rei;  but  the  whole  resolves  itself  into  the 
emotions,  which  a  perception,  or  combination  of 
perceptions,  may  suggest  to  the  mind  of  each  indi«* 
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vidual ;  and  thus,  in  any  one  silblime  consideration, 
there  are  just  as  many  v«iriati<ms  of  sublimity 
as- there  are  minds  to  contemplate  it.  The  faH 
of  the  fttppin,  which  guided  Newton  orer  the 
whcde  system  of  suns  and  pbinets,  would  have 
been  only  a  sensual  gratification  of  the  lowe&t  kind 
to  a  Norfolk  peasant ;  and,  in  the  hands  of  one 
less  endowed  with  information,  and  less  habituated 
to  splendid  comlnnations,  the  '*  Paradise  Lost,*" 
^duch  raised  Milton  to  the  very  highest  summit 
of  poetry,  might  have  been  but  a  trite  and  tediote 
tale. 

MABY. 

Then  we  may  consid^  the  emotion  of  sublimity 
as  being,  like  that  of  beauty,  imparted  l^  the  nanid 
to  that  object,  with  the  perception  or  eontanplA. 
tion  of  which  it  arises ;  and  that,  in  addition  to  tiie 
mere  pleasure  which  forms  the  predominating,  and 
almost  the  only  feeUng  m  the  case  of  beauty, 
there  mingles  in  that  whidi  is  suUioie,  -something 
apparently  larger  than  the  mind  can  eomppehend, 
or  darker  than  it  can  understand.  Thus  sHbUmity 
beoomea  a  mate  compoimded  leeling  than  beauty. 
In  sublinHty  thare  is  a  certain  modification  of  ad-* 
Bttraticm  that  mingles  with  the  feeUi^  of  beautj^ 
and  which  it  may  make  become  so  mudb  atrcioiBer, 
A,t  the  feeling  of  ple«««  n.ay  ha.e  J^^ 
blance  to  that  of  pain,  by  the  mindbemgoverciHtie 
by  the  ishadowy  graad^  whidh  it  cannot 
IVEehaEML 
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DR.   ttERBXaX* 

You  must  bear  ia  mind,  however,  that  this 
amotion  of  Bublimity,  even  as  arbmg  ftom  the 
most,  tecrific  of  its  objects,  is  still  an  immediaie 
feeling,  having  reference  only  to  the  object  imme- 
diately perceived ;  and  in  no  way  related  to  fear, 
or  the  apprehension  of  imminent  or  future  dan- 
'g^t  on  the  part  of  the  individual  by  whom  it  is 
felt.  Whenever  there  is  danger  dreaded,  the 
sul^ect  of  contemplation  ceases  to  be  sublime,  axnl 
4he  'Cmotipn  changes  from  immediate  to  perw 
spective. 

CHAALES. 

The  feelings  of  beauty  and  sublimity,  seem  to 
olcdhe  the  world  with  all  its  loveliness  and  its 
gnadeur,  and  give  to  life  all  its  sweets  and  enjoy- 
ments. 

BB.  HERBERT. 

There  is  no  doubt  that,  df  the  pleasure  of  ihe 
passing  moment,  much  depends  upon  those  feel- 
ings, and  that  the  enjoyments  of  man  are  rich  and 
varied,  in  proportion  as  his  suggestions  of  relation 
consist  in  the  recollections  of  what  is  beautiful 
0r  what  is  sublime ;  but  there  is  one  other  imme- 
diate emotioci  pvodueed  by  sources  totally  .different, 
which  is  perhaps  more  influential  in  clearing  «p 
the  cloudy  places  of  life,  than  the  feelings  of 
beauty  and  sublimity  taken  together.  They  are, 
*  if  one  may  so  speak,  contemplative  feeUnga ;  and 


tke  tcndenqr  of  than  is  to  lead  the  miml  into  a 
hmg  train  of  thoughts,  in  idiidi  desires  may  arise 
whidi  cannot  be  gvatified,  and  in  consequence  of 
which)  the  pleasure  may  be  turned  into  pain.  Ih 
their  higher  and  more  exquisite  states,  they  a!ti 
also  oonfined '  to  the  few ;  for  though,  to  children 
of  all  denominations,  occurrences  and  objects 
are  pretty  equally  beautiful,  or  productive  of 
pleasure,  yet  the  current  soon  sti^nates  vrMi  tfaofle 
whose  minds  are  not  cultivated ;  and  in  too  man;^ 
of  theae,  mere  animal  gratification  usurps  the 
place  which  should,  of  right,  belong  to  intel^ 
leetual  pleasure.  Or,  if  they  do  not  become  sen- 
sual, their  minds  too  often  become  little  and 
fieeUe;  and,  instead  of  being  able,  or  even  at- 
tempting, to  climb  to  the  elevations  where  beauty 
and  sublimity  are  found,  they  \ingex  below,  and 
seek  for  mental  distinction  in  the  triflings  at  'wit! 
But  the  sparkle  of  wit  is  small ;  and  the  humblest 
rustic  derives  equal,  if  not  keener  relifih  and 
glee,  from  the  pointless  jest  which  beguiles  the 
labour  of  the  field,  than  the  professed  wit  does 
from  the  happiest  of  his  sayings. 

MA&Y. 

Wit  consists  in  our  meeting  with  something 
quite  contrary  from  what  we  expected,  does  it 
not? 

DR.  HEEBSET. 

Not  exactly  in  that,  Mary,  because  theii  aH 
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discovery  would  be  wit :  for  if  any  result  be  new; 
we  could  not  posaibly  expect  it~-4md,  tberefare, 
there  are  more  elements  that  go  to  the  making  of 
a  witticism,  than  to  an  equal  portion  of  wisdom^ 
In  the  first  place,  there  must  be  some  sort  of 
levity^  as  it  were,  in  the  suggesting  object  op 
event,  and  also  in  that  which  it  suggests ;  for  if 
the  desire  of  knowledge,  the  desire  of  happiness^ 
or  the  apprehension  of  danger,  to  ourselves,  or  to 
any  one  else,  were  to  mingle  with  that  which 
might  otherwise  be  wit,  the  charm  would  be 
dissolved,  and  the  emotion  which,  with  sufficient 
levity,  would  have  ended  in  a  laugh,  might  pro* 
duce  a  far  more  durable  feeling. 

In  the  second  place,  there  must  be  some  change 
in  the  order  of  succession  which  we  did  not  ex*> 
pect.  An  agreement,  in  one  or  more  respects, 
between  two  things  or  occurrences,  which  we  had 
aupposed  were  wholly  different,  or  a  difference,  in 
some  respects,  between  those  which  we  supposed 
to  be  altogether  alike. 

As  instances  of  the  simpler  cases,  may  be  meiw 
tioned,  those  humblest  efforts  of  wit,  puns,  in 
which  the  incongruity  may  consist,  either  in  a 
similarity  of  sounds,  and  an  opposition  of  meaning 
in  two  words,  or  a  similarity  of  meaning  and  an 
opposition  of  sound. 

It  may  happen  also  in  the  order  either  of  tim^ 
or  place,— 4s  when  subjects  are  arranged  in  juxta- 
position, or  in  the  order  of  cause  and  effect,  with- 
out any  resemblance,  or  any  reference,  to  kaaown 
succession.  m  3 
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CHARLES. 

If  we  have  not  aa  expectation  that  thejceBiill: 
will  oertainly  be  different  fram  that  which  aAwew 
wivda  takes  ]daoe,  we  do  not  feel  that  there  ia  any 
ludiereuoMBs.  The  blunder  cf  a  known  ignbnuift 
person  does  not  m^ke  us  laugh^-^we  ralher  fitjf 
Um,  and  wish  evm  to  instruct  him,  <liough  annwh 
smaller  blunder,  on  the  put  of  a  pretender,  makds 
us  merry. 

ft 

na.  H£&B£aT. 

The  emotion  to  which  you  allude  is  not  witl^ 
but  one  of  a  higher  order,  and  more  ^ralmtU^ 
in  the  application.  It  is  the  emodon '  ususdiy 
called  the  feeling  of  ludicrousness.  That  is  ati 
instructive  emotion,  while  mere  wit  is  senanrasive 
one.  In  that  which  you  have  menticmed  we  have 
an  instance  of  the  feeling,  and  also  of  its  usei 
One  of  the  great  advantages  of  Ihe  poxsqption 
of  the  ludicrous,  being  to  teach  us  to  avdid  those 
things  that  appear  ludicrous  in  others. 

I  have  somewhere  read  or  heard  a  stoiy,  in 
which  I  could  not  help  laughing  at  the  end, 
although  there  was  little  to  laugh  at  in  the  pro- 
gress of  it.  ^<  A  tailor,  who  lived  in  a  country 
that  abounded  with  coal-pits,  some  of  them  of 
very  great  dqpth,  and  not  always  surrounded  by 
fences,  lost  his  way  in  returning  home  hoax  bis 
work,  one  very  dark  winter  night ;   and  for  hours 
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he  wandered  about,  groping  forward  with  his 
hand,  before  he  rentured  to  shift  hisibot  an  ineh^ 
lest  that  slight  change  of  position  should  pradpi- 
tale  him  into  one  of  the  deep  and  deserted  chasms, 
in  which  any  remnant  of  life  that  might  have 
\fee^  left,  would  have  been  ^yen  i^ore  dreatful 
than  death.  Aftor  mueh  mw^y  and  exertion  in 
this  way,lie  wmie  to  9om»  bushes ;  and  holding  by 
them,  fancied  he  would  get  one  step  at  le^t  itpoii 
firm  ground.  His  foot  appeared  to  meet  with  no 
resistance;  he  clung  to  the  bushes,  which  were 
thorns;  and  as  the  surface,  against  which  his 
knee^  rested,  seemed  a  brink,  he  never  doubted 
that  it  was  one  of  the  most  deep  and  destructive  of 
the  pits»  He  pulled  up  his  legs  as  far  as  ever  he 
couldj  and  grappled  himself  to  the  bushes,  occa*- 
^ionally  holding-on  with  his  teeth,  to  relieve  his 
hands.  In  this  way,  each  moment  seemed  an  hour, 
and  each  hour  a  month ;  and  perhaps  there  never 
WAS  a  tailot  in  such  mental  agony  before.  The 
dawn  came  at  last ;  and  when  he  ventured  to  look 
around,  he  found  he  was  sticking  in  the  hedge  by 
the  roadside,  within  a  few  yards  of  his  own  door ; 
and  with  his  feet  so  near  the  ground,  that  if  he 
had  stretched  them  down  at  any  one  instant,  he 
would  have  felt  that  he  was  perfectly  safe/^ 

MATILDA. 

That  was  very  ludicrous,  certainly. 

MAEY. 

Not  half  so  ludicrous,  in  my  opinion,  Matilda, 
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as  when  we  find  a  person  pretending  to  support  a 
character  which  we  know  well  to  be  beyond  his 
reach* 

OB.    HEBBEBT. 

In  our  next  conversation  we  shall  attend  a  little 
to  the  general  nature  of  those  immediate  feelings 
that  have  a  moral  tendency ;  and,  independently 
of  the  immediate  feeling,  have  an  influence  upon 
our  future  conduct,  or  a  reference  to  the  conduct 
of  others. 
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CONVERSATION  XVIII. 

IMMEDIATE  EMOTIONS— MORAL  DISTINCTIONS^ 

LOVE    AND    HATEED— SYMPATHY PKIDE    AND 

HUMILITY. 


DE.    HEBBEBT. 

The  emotions  which  we  noticed  briefly  in  our 
last  conversation^  are  those  which  people  the 
external  world  with  enjoyment,  and  upon  which 
what  is  called  Taste  is  formed.  But  there  are 
other  immediate  emotions,  which  are  probably 
yet  more  important,  inasmuch  as  the  suggestions 
to  which  they  give  rise,  become  more  immediately 
the  rules  of  our  conduct,  and  guide  us  in  the 
way  that  conduces  to  moral  happiness,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  former  emotions  conduct  us 
to  intellectual  pleasure.  Connected  with  this  part 
of  the  subject,  there  have  been  many  disputes, 
upon  which  it  would  be  premature  for  us  to  enter, 
until,  upon  some  future  occasion,  we  come  to  con- 
sider the  foundation  of  moral  obligation.  There- 
fore, without  any  minute  inquiry  into  its  foun- 
dation, we  shall,  in  the  meantime,  take  it  for 
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gnnted  thatthere  bin  the  human  mind  a  Capacity, 
for  diacriminating  between  Right  and  Wiong»  or 
vice  and  yirtue,  just  in  the  same  mann^  as  there 
is  a  capacity  for  discriminating  between  sound 
and  GtAaoTf  or  between  red  and  gisen,  or  sounds 
which  are  musical  and  sounds  which  are  not. 

MA«r. 

Is  it  not  probable  that  the  capacity  of  making 
this  distincticm  may,  like  that  which  distinguiahes 
beauty,  be  so  early  exercised  that  no  sign  of  it 
is  given,  and  no  suggestion  recals  the  earliest 
impression ;  and  that,  therefore,  it  will  be  just  a« 
difficult  to  ascertttn  bow  far  it  is  instinctive^ 
ai^  how  Isr  the  result  pf  exp^rieaee^  as  it  i%  in 
the  case  ef  those  emotiims  abou^  wbich  we  cm^ 

DR.   HERBERT. 

Most  Ukely  that  may  be  the  caae;  tmtauiQsd 
of  occBpying  our  time  respectu^  it,  it  wiH  be 
faslter«-^«s  we  dare  not  in  after  li£e,  at  least;,  denyr 
the  fact  of  its  existeQc»-~-to  road  a  piece  of  vesy 
doqneot  pleading  in  its  favour,  from  theketmai 
of  Dr.  Thomas  Brown,  to  which  we  w^e  im  Jt 
former  -  oeauacm  indebted ;  and  if  Gbaxlm  wil 
bring  the  diird  <Folume,  he  wiU  findthe  passngff 
madced  in  pages  216  and  217- 

charj.;ks. 
**  Even  the  boldest  sceptic,  who  denies  all  >the 


gFoondB  of  moral  obligatioiiy  must  still  allow  tke 
existenoe  of  the  feelings  which  we  are  ooncdderingi 
(those  ef  the  distinction  of  Right  and  Wrongi)  as 
states  or  aiFections  of  the  mind»  indicative  of  cer* 
tain  susceptibilities  in  the  mind  of  being  so  af» 
fected.  Whether  we  have  reason  to  approve  or 
disapprove,  or  have  no  reason  whatever,  in  the 
nature  of  their  actions,  to  regard  with  a  difierent 
eye  those  whom,  by  some  strange  illusion,  but  by 
an  illusion  only,  we  now  feel  ourselves  almmt 
necessitated  to  love  or  abhor;  though  it  h^  an 
error  of  logic,  to  consider' the  homicide,  who,  in 
pieparing  to  plunge  the  dagger,  could  hold  his 
lamp  unmoved,  and,  with  no  other  apprehension 
than  of  the  too  early  waking  of  his  victim*  look 
fixedly  on  the  pale  and  gentle  features  of  him 
whose  very  sleep  was  at  that  very  moment,  per- 
haps, made  happy  by  some  dream  of  happiness 
to  his  murderer,  as  less  worthy,  even  in  the 
slightest  respect,  of  our  esteem,  tiian  the'son  who 
rushes  to  inevitable  death  in  defence  of  the  grey 
hairs  which  he  honours ;  though  it  be  not  less  an 
error  of  logic  to  extend  our  moral  distinctions,  and 
the  love  or  hate  which  accompanies  them,  to  those 
who  make,  not  a  few  individuids  only,  but  whole 
millions^  wretched  or  happy;  to  consider  the 
usurping  despot,  who  dares  to  be  a  tyrant,  in  the 
land  in  which  he  was  bom  a  freeman,  as  a  less 
glorious  object  of  our  admiration^  thaijli  ^  last 
assertor  of  rights  which  seemed  still  to  exjisjt, 
while  be  ^sted  to  lufsert  them;  who^  in  that 
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ctti0e  which  allows  bo  fear  of  peril,   could  ae^ 
nothing  in  guilty  power  which  a  brave  man  could 
dveody  but  eveiy  thing  which  it  would  be  a  crime 
to  obey)  and  who  ennoUed  with  his  blood  the. 
seaflMd,  from  which  he  rose  to  liberty  and  heaven^ 
making  it  an  altar  of  the  richest  and  mo^t  gratify^ 
ing  sacrifice  which  man  offers  to  the  Great  Being 
whom  he  serves ;  even  though  we  should  be  unfor- 
twiate  enough  to  look  on  the  tyrant  with  the  same 
envy  as  on  his  victim,  and  could  see  no  reason  for 
those  distinctive  t^ms  of  vice  and  virtue  in  the 
two  cases,  the  force  of  which  we  should  feel  equally,, 
though  we  had  not  a  word  to  express  the  meaning 
that  is  constantly  in  our  hearts ;  still  the  fact  of  the 
general  approbation  and  disapprobation,  we  must 
admit,  even  in  reserving  for  oursdlves  the  privilege 
of   indifference.      They  are  phenomena  of    ike 
mind,   to  be  ranked    with    the    general  mental 
phenomena,  as  much  as  our  sensations  or  remem-r 
braaces.^^ 


MARY. 


But  surdy  it  is  not  necessary,  eyen  to  make 
the  assumption,  that  there  is  no  moral  obliga^ 
tion,  to  incite  us  to  virtue  and  restrain  us  from 
vice. 


DR.    HERBERT. 


I  am  far  from  believing  that,  in  this  most  im* 
portaht  relation,  with  regard  both  to  our  present 
and  our  everlasting  happiness,  our  all«bounti&l 
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Author  could  have  left  u»  without  a  guide ;  but 
when  we  consider  the  mind  philoflophically,  we 
muftt  not  mingle  our  philosophy  with  even  our  reli- 
gious feelings.  If  we  be  honest  in  our  inquiries,-- 
if  we  seek  only  to  know  that  which  the  Almighty 
has  been  pleased  to  reveal  in  the  formation  of  the 
human  mind,  we  may  rest  assured  that  it  will  b^ 
found  in  perfect  accordance  with  that  revelation 
of  his  divine  will,  which  he  has  bestowed  upon 
us  for  our  spiritual  guidance ;  and  to  doubt  or 
inspect  that  there  will  be  any  discrepancy  between 
the  one  and  the  other^  would  be  to  charge  our 
Maker  with  inconsistency  in  the  different  parts  of 
his  own  works. 

MARY. 

But  the  feeling  of  right  and  wrong  is  in  the 
mind  itself,  and  must  vary  with  its  education  and 
experience. 

DR.    HERBERT. 

Certainly  :  there  is  no  .universal  i  parte  rei  in 
virtue  or  vice,  any  more  than  in  any  other  source 
of  knowledge  or  feeling.  Before  we  can  form  a 
judgment,  or  even  have  the  feeling,  we  must  get 
an  instance — ^a  specific  fact ;  and  possibly  no  two 
persons  could  come  to  the  same  conclusion,  or 
have  the  same  feeling  of  it. 

CHARLES. 

Out  of  this  feeling  of  vice  or  virtue  in  human 
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caniuet^  tbcve  neceMarily  arise  almost  the  whole 
of  our  incentiveB  to  the  one,  and  our  warnings 
against  the  other. 

dr'.  hebbebt. 

There  afiaes  a  good  deal  more.  Chariest  fi>r  in 
them,  indirectly,  lie  the  whole  of  the  distanotacms^ 
between  men  who  do  tlieir  doty,  and  men  who  do 
not,  in  every  situation  in  whii^  they  can  be  placed ; 
and  all  our  loves  and  our  hatreds,  our  attachments 
and  our  dislikes,  with  the  whole  train  ^of  oorre»- 
pandii^  immediate  emotions,  and  tlmt  csonduct 
which  Ihey  suggest,  proceed  from  ibis  as  a  aKnmoc^ 
or  have  it  mixed  with  them  in  a  compesind  state 

MATILDA. 

I  have  read,  that  love  is  a  selfiab  fading)  and 
thftt  hftleis  a  maUgnant  one  ? 

DB.  HEBBEBT. 

The  one  is  selfish,  or  the  other  malignant,  only 
when  it  arises  without  the  suggestion  of  moral 'dis* 
tiActiDn  to  which  we  have  referred.  Love  may  be 
selfidi,  and  we  may  love  to  injure  others;  but  that 
is  a  pervernon  <if  the  oaame^— ^  -debasement  of  the 
ewtotifin,  and  not  the  emotion  itself.  Th^  proper 
defimtianof  love^  or,  rather,  the  two  feelings  into 
which,  whenever  it  is  true^  it  n^y  be  ij]|^aiediatdl(f 
resolved,  are  a  very  ardent  delight  in  the  contem- 
plation of  any  object^  accompanied  by  the  desife 
(d^m^g  good  to  that  olgecit :  Attd  when  faodi  dieae 
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elenientfl  do  not  enler  into  the  feeling,  it  is  coun* 
terfett. 

CHABLES. 

Then,  as  the  delight,  which  is  the  earlier 
emotion,  must  be  suggested  by  some  previous 
feeling  or  perception,  the  object  that  we  love  must, 
pveviotts  to  the  feeling  of  love,  be  known  to  us,  or 
felt  by  us,  as  one  capable  of  giving  pleasure. 

DB.  HSBBEBT. 

And  that  suggesting  feeling  will,  in  general,  be 
beauty  in  some  of  its  varied  classes^ — external 
beauty,  intellectual  beauty— as  a  portion  of  know*, 
ledge,  or  moral  beauty— -virtue  as  distinguished 
from  vice.  In  this  suggesting  feeling  we  may  be 
wrong,  because  we  have  not  a  controul  over  our 
suggestions ;  but,  as  in  all  other  cases,  the  only 
chance  we  have  of  being  right  in  our  suggestion  is 
to  have  the  trains  of  our  observation  and  thought 
among  the  proper  subjects.  Thus,  in  the  love  thi^t 
we  feel,  in  all  its  variations,  from  the  meanest  pvo^ 
duction  of  creative  power  to  that  August  Being 
who  formed  the  whole,  there  is,  therefore,  no 
seUishness,  unless  where  the  moral  distinction  is 
lost  sight  of;  and  when  exercised  in  this  manner 
it  binds  all  the  pleasing  in  external  nature,  all 
the  amiable  and  the  good  in  society,  and  all  that 
as  delighiful  in  the  mind  itself,  into  one  family  of 
fuxe  and  holy  attachment.  While  the  moral 
dbtincdon  is  vivid,. the  sympathy  with  the  geno* 


a^ 
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rous  and  the  good — ^that  unbidden  impulse  by 
which  we  spring  forward  to  succour  the  oppressed 
or  to  raise  the  fallen — ^that  glow  which  we  feel  at  the 
contemplation  of  noble  and  generous  deeds,  and 
even  our  very  hatred  itself,  under  proper  regu- 
lation, puts  on  the  I'esemblance  of  love,  because 
it  proceeds  more  upon  sympathy  with,  and  pity 
for,  those  who  have  received  wrong,  than  upon 
any  desire  to  take  vengeance  upon  the  wrong-doer* 

CHAELES. 

Then  hatred,  when  properly  regulated  by  moral 
feeling,  is  rather  directed  to  the  reparation  of  th^ 
injury  by  which  it  is  excited,  than  by  a  desire  to 
take  vengeance  on  the  party  who  is  the  cause  of 
the  injury* 

DB.    HEBBEST. 

In  those  who  are  not  in  the  habit  of  analyzing 
their  feelings,  it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  hate  the 
offence,  without  hating  the  offender ;  and,  perhaps, 
they  ought  not  altogether  to  be  separated,  because 
the  very  constitution  of  our  nature  tells  us,  that 
that  which  has  done  injury  once,  may  do  injury 
again ;  but  in  all  cases,  the  proper  use  of  the  hatred 
is  to  prevent  the  recurrence  of  the  injury. 

MARY. 

The  emotion  of  hatred  does  not  seem  to  me  to 

be  so  natural  a  one,  as  the  opposite ;  there  are 

many  more  objects  to  draw  our  affection  than  our 
dislike. 
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«  DR.  HEBBEET. 

Something  must,  no  doubt,  be  allowe4  for  th^ 
differences  of  condition  and  success  in  life ;  but  as 
happiness  is  what  all  are  seeking,  it  may  be  con* 
sidered  as  the  natural  state  of  all.  It  abates  not 
with  time,  while  the  painful  feelings  do ;  and  we 
consider  those  who  cherish  hatred,  as  persons  who 
have  had  their  associations  with  the  wicked.  Still, 
what  are  sometimes  called  our  malevolent  affec- 
tions, are  necessary  as  the  guides  and  guardians, 
not  only  of  our  enjoyments,  but  of  all  those  bene- 
yolent  emotions  which  we  are  capable  of  feeling 
towards  others.  Our  aversion  is  as  necessary,  for 
telling  us  what  we  ought  to  shun,  as  our  kindly 
affections  are  in  telling  us  what  we  ought  to  seek^ 

CHARLES. 

The  sympathy  that  we  feel  for  the  sufferings  of 
others,  seems  to  me  to  be  a  feeling  nearly  allied 
to  that  by  which  we  love  them. 

DR.    HERBERT. 

There  is  a  considerable  difference;  love  i% 
always,  when  simple,  pure,  and  under  proper 
regulation,  a  pleasurable  feeling;  and  when  wq 
analyze  those  compound  states  of  it,  which,  in  tbeii; 
secondary  effects,  are  often  painful,  we  find  that 
the  primary  emotion  is  one  of  pleasure.  In  love 
too,  the  primary  emotion  is  always  ours,  though  it 
be  preceded  by  an  emotion  of  beauty  ;  while  symt 
pathy  is  often  painful,  and  always  an  emotion  of 
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oontagioii,  in  whidi,  we  become  as  it  weoe,  par- 
'  taken  in  the  emotionB  of  others,  whether  plearare- 
able  or  painful.  The  gentle  gaiety  of  a  friend, 
wins  us  from  our  grief;  and  the  sight  of  misery, 
or  even  of  the  expression  of  it  counterfeited  ski[- 
folly,  makes  us  forget  our  own  advantages,  of 
fortune,  in  order  that  we  may  weep  with  those 
that  weep. 

MABY. 

It  seems  to  me  that  sympathy  is  a  more  direct 
and  immediate  feeling  than  love.  If  we  see  any 
creature  in  pain  or  danger,  we  sympathize  with 
it,  even  though  it  be  a  creature  to  which  i^  would 
feel  an  aversion,  if  it  were  not  for  the  danger. 

OR.    HERBBBT. 

In  minds  that  have  been  habituated  to  the  bene- 
volent feelings,  sympathy  is  of  so  ready  suggest 
tion,  that  it  comes,  and  brings  with  it  the  secondary 
^notions  of  pity  and  compassion,  or  the  desire  of 
removing  the  danger  or  suffering  that  we  see, 
even  contrary  to  the  moral  consideraticm  of  the 
object.     We  may  also,  by  the  common  laws  of 
suggestion,  sympathize  with  our  own  former  or 
imagined  states,  or  with  those  of  others ;   and, 
upon  this  principle,  we  are  often  happy  or  miaer* 
able  from  the  sympathies  that  arise  in  a  reverie, 
without  exactly  knowing  the  partieular  'portions 
of  the  reverie  firom  which  the  change  oi  mnotioA 
has  arisen. 
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CHAEI.B8. 

Is  not  pride  a  sort  of  sympathy  ? 

DR.    HERBERT. 

Pride,  as  well  as  humility,  is  an  immediate 
emotUmf  which  can  hardly  take  place  without 
some  moral  feeling ;  but  it  is  the  very  opposite  of 
sympathy.  In  sympathy,  we,  as  it  were,  identify 
ourselves  with  the.  object,  and  make  its  joy  or  its 
grief  our  own.  But  in  the  emotions  of  pride  and 
humility  we  contrast  ourselves  either  with  others, 
or  with  what  we  have  been  at  another  time ;  and 
the  pride  is  an  emotion  of  joy,  and  the  humility 
an  emotion  of  sorrow,  arising  immediately  upon 
the  comparison. 

EDWARD. 

I  have  often  seen  it  laid  down  as  a  maxim,  that 
pride  is  a  feeling  that  we  ought  to  avoid,  and 
humility  one  which  we  ought  to  cherish ;  but  if 
Aey  be  both  natural  susceptibilities  of  our  minds, 
aad  as  we  have  been  shown  that  we  cannot  will 
our  suggestions,  we  cannot  prevent  their  occur- 
renee« 

DR.  HERBERT. 

All  our  emotions  are  given  us  for  good ;  and 
the  blame,  even  in  the  strongest  and  most  fre- 
quently censured  of  them,  does  not  lie  in  the  emo- 
tion itself,  but  in  the  causes  by  which  it  is 
excited,  and  the  conduct  by  which  it  is  followed. 
When  the  objects  or  the  acquirements  of  which 
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we  are  proud,  are  in  themselves  worthy,  our  pride 
is  as  innooent  and  valuable  a  feeling  as  our  love 
of  virtue,  our  love  of  our  friends,  or  of  our 
country ;  because  the  pleasure  that  we  feel  in  the 
possession  of  what  is  praiseworthy,  is  one  of  the 
chief  inducements  to  the  acquisition  of  it.  There 
are,  however,  two  corruptions  or  counterfeits  of 
pride,  which  are  improper,  and  ought  to  be 
avoided.  The  one,  when  we  are  proud  of  that  which 
is  not  worthy  of  us,  or  when  we  are  too  forward 
to  boast  of  our  possessions  and  acquirements ;  and 
the  other,  whoi,  in  order  to  enhance  the  value  of 
what  is  ours,  we  labour  to  degrade  that  which 
belongs  to  others. 

MABY. 

The  first  of  these  is,  properly  speaking,  vanity  ; 
and  the  last  haughtiness. 

DE.    HEEBEBT. 

These  are  the  names  by  which  they  ought  to 
be  called ;  but  neither  of  them  is,  strictly  speak- 
ing, pride  :  they  are  secondary  feelings,  suggested 
by  the  emotion  of  pride.  They  are  both  faults  in 
comparison,  vanity  being  a  magnifying  of  what 
is  ours,  directly,  beyond  its  proper  dimensiDDa ; 
and  haughtiness  an  indirect  attempt  at  the  same^ 
by  diminishing  that  which  belongs  to  others.  Bj 
die  forma:,  we  make  ourselves  ridiculous ;  by 
tixe  latt^,  disagreeable ;  and  by  both,  we  defeat 
that  very  excellence  which  it  is  the  object 
honest  pride  to  accomplish. 
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CONVERSATION  XIX. 


RETKOSFECTITE  EM0TI0X8-— ANGER  AND  GRA- 
TITUDE—-SIMPLE  REGRET  AND  GLADNESS-— 
MORAL    REGRET   AND    GLADNESS. 


DR.   HERBERT. 

We  are  now  to  notice  the  second  of  those 
classes,  into  which  we  formerly  proposed  to  arrange 
the  emotions  :  do  you  remember  the  general  name 
and  definition  of  the  class  ? 

EDWARD. 

The  emotions  that  arise  from  the  contemplation 
of  that  which  is  past,  or  when  we  take  a  retros- 
pect of  our  past  conduct. 

DR.  HERBERT. 

And  think  you  that  we  can  feel  no  emotion 
from  the  contemplation  of  any  thing  past  but  our 
awn  conduct? 

VOL.  II.  N 
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MAKT. 

There  is,  perhaps,  not  a  aiiigle  past  action  or 
event,  which  does  not  give  rise  to  some  emotion, 
even  though  that  action  or  event  had  taken  place 
thousands  of  years  before  we  were  bom ;  and  not 
Only  this,  for  we  cannot  hear  or  read  a  well-told 
tale  without  being  affected  by  it,  although  we 
know  quite  well  all  £he  time  that  there  is  not  one 
word  of  truth  in  the  whole. 

CHAKLES. 

Nor  is  it  necessary  that  that  which  moves  us 
should  be  the  act  of  human  beings  at  all ;  for  we 
feel  pain  in  the  contemplation  of  that  which  pro- 
duced pain,  and  pleasure  in  that  which  produced 
pleasure,  even  though  it  had  been  the  result  of  a 
natural  occurrence,  over  which  man  had  no  con- 
troul. 

ni&.  HSaBBET. 

This  will  enable  us  to  arrange  our  retro^pectiv€f 
emotions  into  three  subdivisions  :— 

1.  Those  that  arise  from  reflection  on  the  con- 
duct of  others  ;— 

2.  Those  that  arise  from  reflection  on  events 
that  mankind  cannot  controul ;  and, 

3.  Those  that  arise  on  the  review  of  our  own 
past  conduct. 

t 

SnWARB. 

And,  will  not  approbation,  or  disapprobation,  be 
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the  emotion  in  each  caae»  according  as  we  feel  that 
the  ercBt  has  been  productive  of  good^  or  of  evil  P 

DR.  HSRBXRT. 

In  as  fttr  as  the  conduct  of  others  is  coneemed, 
the  whole  ot  the  varied  emotions  that  arise,  in  nil 
their  varieties  of  intenseness,  may  be  reduced  to 
the  two  general  denominations  of  anger  and 
gratitude.  Anger  at  some  evil,  or  gratitude  for 
some  good,  that  has  been  done  to  us,  or  to  others, 
and  which,  in  the  latter  instance,  we  make  our 
«wn  by  sympathy. 

4 

I 

M4.TILDA. 

Bert  is  Hot  anger  a  passion,  and  not  an  emo^ 
tkm  P  We  so  habitually  regard  it  as  suoh,  that 
we  describe  one  who  is  often  angry,  as  being  pas- 
sionate. 

DR.    HERBERT. 

All  our  emotions  get  the  name  of  passions,  when 
they  either  recur  so  frequently,  continue  so  long, 
or  af e  so  intense  during  their  continuance,  that 
the^  form  permanently,  or  for  the  time  at  least,  a 
part  of  the  characteristic  distinction  of  the  indi- 
vidual. But  this  tendency  to  frequent  recur- 
rence, protracted  duration,  or  great  intensity,  does 
not  alter  the  nature  of  the  original  emotion, 
though  it  may  alter  the  consequences,  both  to  the 
individual  and  to  those  with  whom  that  indiv  dual 

associates; 

n2 
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CHABJUBlb 

.The  soger  whiofa  it»  hel  when  met  Jfod  thai 
wg/ary  has  been  done  or  intended,  or  good^  lAmib 
ought  to  have  beoi  d^me,  neglected,  leads  iisto  wi«h 
that  some  retaliaiaUm  or  reveoge  afcoiild.be  mlttol^d 
npon  the  party  to  whom  we  attribute  the  evSL.    > 

DE.    HERBERT. 

Yon  do  wdl  to  say  that  die  anger  leads,  to^tim 
desire  to  infliot  retaliation  or  reveq^;  beoapn^ 
hMtead  of  its  being  the  sane  fmootton  with  'ths 
anger,  it  belongs  to  a  difPerent  class  altogedKr^md 
is  a  prospeetive  emotion,  or  desire,  just  as  modi 
as  the  desire  of  anything  else  that  is  future.  Jn 
general,  however,  it  follows  the  mere  feeling  of 
evil,  and  the  dislike  which  constitutes  the  anger, 
so  immediately,  that  we  are  not  in  the  habit  of 
sepaniting  them  in  common  language.  Th»JmgfV 
itadf  is  the  emotion  which  arises  frcmi  the  retvo^ 
speetive  glance  at  the  past,  and  is,  strictly  wpeak^ 
log,  the  effieet  of  the  past ;  while,  in  the;onbr  of 
succession,  the  same  anger  is  the  causeof  tlie;dM^ 
of  retaliation,  which  desire  looks  forward  to  the 
ruture. 

MABY. 

.    •    .     f 

Isnot  tlieemotion  of  aoger  one  whii^  we  4mM4 
iipon  aU  Qooacdons  rejress  ?  .  r, 

DB.  HEEBEBT. 

All  those  emotions  which  intolve  m  moal  6^ 
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ing  ought  to  be  regulated  by  a  proper  reference 
to  that  moraMty ;  and  before  we  follov  our  etno* 
tioQ  of  anger  with  any  act  which  would  fulfil  the 
desire  of  retaliation,  we  ought  to  oonnder  weH 
whether  the  evil  that  occasioned  the  angM*  wiat 
well  founded  in  itself,  and  intentional  in  the  party 
doing  it ;  and  we  should,  also,  take  care  to  mea- 
sure the  retaliation  by  the  degree  of  evil ;  but  still 
we  can  bo  more  resist  the  nK>nientary  feding  of 
anger^  than  we  can  resist  any  of  our  other  emo** 
taens^' that  rise*  immediately  upon  suggestion  oir 
pevceptioR  without  any  perceived  wish  on  our 
part  intervening  between  the  perception  and  the 
emotion* 

chabl:e8. 

Thua  regulated,  it  appears  to  me,  that  the 
emelion  ot  anger  is  necessary  for  the  preservation, 
both  of  individuals  and  of  societies;  and  without 
it,  there  are  many  cases  of  danger,  in  which  men 
could  not  defend  themselves,  or  nations  protect' 
Aitir  possessions  and  rights* 

DB.   HEBBEBT. 

What  we  may  call  the  sympathetic  form  of 
anger  is,  also,  of  great  utility ;  because  it  in- 
stinctively brings  mankind  to  the  relief  of  the 
oppressed,  without  any  of  that  intermediate  rea- 
soning and  weighing  of  circumstances,  which  might 
delay  the  relief  till  too  late.  When  injury  is  directly* 
done  to  an  individual^  when  that  individual  feels 
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that  it  w«8  inleiided,  aiid  when  it  icrin  itsetf  ee^H^^ 
perbapfl^  the  anger  of  the  faijured  party  always  risea' 
to  that  iatenskj  which  may  be  caHed  a  passkm 
rather  Aan  an  emotien:  but  when  an  aitpodoiia 
act  has  been  done,  tiiere  is  a  sympathetic  anger 
whidi  diffuses  itself  over  every  honest  mind,  to 
whom  the  fact  is  made  known ;  and  this  sympa- 
thetic anger,  whidi  is  not  so  intense  as  that  of  the 
immediate  sufPerer,  but  admits  of  some  pause  and 
weighing  of  circumstances,  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the 
best 'Securities  against  aggression ;  fbi^  though  the 
Ticious  and  the  strong  might  not  hesitate  to  dot 
injury  to  the  weak,  yet  an  indiridMl,  standttng 
alone,  must  be  daring  indeed  ere  he  make  head 
against  the  aroused  indignation  of  a  community. 

When  we  read  of  any  instmce  of  cru€^^  even 
though  the  parties  be  aU  dead,  or  prdbal^y  n^er 
lived,  we  cannot  reprem  our  ai^er ;  and  wh^  I 
saw  the  tragedy  of  ^  King  Lear^  acted,  I  ooKdd 
have  taken  arms  myself  in  defence  of  the  good  old 
man,  or  of  Oloster. 

DR.   HEKBBKT. 

This  is  an  emotion  which  we  ought,  perhaps,  to 
cherish  as  much  as  any.  In  these  long-elapsed 
or  ided  soenes,  our  selfish  feelings  do  not  enter  to 
the  clouding  of  our  reason,  so  much  as  when  we 
are  •^aotors,  or  even  immediate  speetaton ;  aad^ 
thegrfare^  frcaos  them  .we  deiive   lessens  which 


enable  us  not  only  to  keep  the  emotion  alive  and 
vigorous  in  all  cases  where  it  can  be  pcoduelive  d 
good^  but  to  check  and  subdue  it^  before  it  bei* 
o(»ne  either  so  strong  or  so  continued^  as  to  dege- 
nerate into  evil,  and  prompt  us  to  uiflict  more 
pain  upon  ourselves,  or  more  vengeance  upon 
others^  than  the  justice  of  the  case  requires. 

MATILDA. 

Some  persons  are,  continually,  not  only  fretting 
and  feeling  emotions  of  anger,  but  breaking  but 
into  absolute  passion,  at  trifles ;  now,  surely,  that  ta 
a  mode  of  proceeding  that  ought  to  be  repressed 

DE.    HEBBEBT. 

Certainly  it  ought ;  and  yet,  paradoxical  as  it 
may  seem,  it  is  sometimes  much  more  difficult, 
even  in  people  who  are  otherwise  sensiUe  and  well 
educated,  to  prevoiit  themselves  being  overcome 
by  anger  «t  trifles,  than  at  matters  of  very  deep 
importance. 

EDWABD. 

That  is  very  singular;  and  certainly  hot  in 
itself  any  proof  of  sense  or  good  education. 

DB.    HKBBEBT. 

It,  however,  leads  us  to  a  fact  of  very  considefw 
able  importance  in  the  management  of  all  our 
dmotions :  and  that  is,  that  if  the  perception  or 
miggestion  that  causes  the  emotion  be  inaigniiM 
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iii.iftMlf^flDd;luKi«iiodiltigfaboat  k  to  em 
■imtilbn  «£kiCBlleeMil  tftateS)  the  mtre  eiaotim; 
at  it  rnvVf  usurpi  die  irfadie  empire  and  ^Grrenftnent 
of  the  aiad,  and  miggeit»  datbtea  whidi  lead  US' 
to  aaak  BCtioDS,  tlMit  we  wotdd  never  have  thdugbr 
of  cuimiHtling,  if  the  erent  causfaig  the  etno^m 
had  beta  of  auiBcieiit  importance  to  mdce  us  llifcilt' 
upon  itself^  as  a  matter  of  reasoning. 

CHAELBS. 

May  not  one  cause  of  our  feeling  more  angify  in 
one  case  than  in  another  case,  whidi  is  mi  gteatet^ 
consequence,  be  the  unexpectedness  of  the  cause: 
of  anger  in  the  less  important  one  ? 

nB.  HEBBEBT. 

Unquestionably ;  and  as  trifling  events^  in  those 
who  have  any  tolerable  regulation  of  their  ocmduct, 
are  always  more  unexpected  than  important  ones, 
it  ia  very  possiUe,  on  this  account  idone,  for  the 
man  who  could  meet  the  severest  injury  without 
emodon,  to  be  vexed  at  a  m^e  trifle.  In  great 
injuries^  too,  the  very  magnitude  of  the  htan 
done  beemnes,  by  a  mysterious  sort  tif  sympttfliy 
that  the  mind  has  for  its^,  to  a  certain  degree^ 
a  source  of  pleasure  and  exidtation,  by  which  1^ 
anger  is  mitigated,  and  to' a' considerable  extent 
overcome* 

Beridesrtheae,  whidi  may  be  txmsidiared  as  jdiy- 
aiological  causes  of  the  improptr  maoagemeilt'  of 
anger>  tbereare  others  which  are  more  direcdy 
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mmL.  The  intenaity  ot  the  emodon  may  ked 
the  individual  toeonfound  the  inooceBl  wtefa  the 
guilty,  by  pieventfaig  that  Miooesaon  of  reMcmiiig 
by.  whidi  the  real  author  might  be  found  eut ;  h 
may.  lead  to  the  knputalion  of  intentional  wrong, 
in  caaet  where  the  injury  is  purely  acddental ;  i»it 
taiaf  be  followed  up  beyond  a  reaaonable  measikre 
of  retaliation.  All  these  are  moral  pcrvenionft  of 
the  natural  feeling ;  and  they  have  their  several 
degrees  of  enormity,—- the  man  who  is  implacable 
iahis  revenge  being  accounted  among  the  very 
woiist  specimens  of  human  depravity. 

MARY. 

The  opposite  feeling  of  gratitude  is,  on  the 
other  hand,  among  the  most  delightful  emotions 
of  which  the  human  mind  is  susceptiUe. 

DB.    HBBBSRT. 

Even  in  those  individual  and  detached  instances, 
in  which  the  benefactor  and  the  benefited  come 
but  seldom  into  contact,  the  pleasure  resulting 
from  the  feeling  of  gratitude  is  so  pure  and  pleasant, 
and  so  prone  to  diffuse  itself,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
say  whether  it  confers  the  more  exquisite  delight 
upon  the  giver  or  the  receiver.  But'  in  those  more 
close  and  delightful  relations  of  life,  in  which 
benefit  and  gratitude  are  almost  one  continuous 
emotion,  the  exercise  of  thb  emotion  constitutes 
the  chief  charm ;  and  even  after  die  connexion 
ha«  been  dissolved,  the  memory  of  gratitude  has 

ji  3 
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s  ehanki  ftboatit^  iviikh  bdengs  tone  ofiier  moff^ 
gestion;  and  when  tills  wmitkm  is  refined  mkI 
purified  to  its  hig^iest  d^iree,  itiaoMeof  theiaeqfc 
abundant  and  most  oonscding  dements  in  that 
veneration  and  worship  which  rational  creaUaras 
fed  toward  their  Creates. 

The  next  subdiTision  of  our  retroapeetive  cbbo^ 
tions  are  those  whidt  rei&t  to  events^  in  wludt  we 
feel  ndther  anger  n<»'  gratitude  towai^d  our  fellow 
ereatutes ;  nor  do  we  congratulate  or  Uatna  our- 
sdTes  fer  any  share  that  we  have  had  in  tfaem« 
The  conunon  casualties  of  llfe^  our  n^oeasarj  <q^ 
rations  from  our  friends,  the  aoddeiits  to  whidi 
human  life  and  human  coihfort  are  exposed,  and 
those  more  dreadful  catastrophies  in  the  economy 
iji  nature,  oeeaskm  what  we  tenn  simple  n^egret  s 
while  good  health  and  good  fortune  to  thqse  mkoffk 
we  love,  prosperity  to  our  country,  sunny  days, 
fertile  and  healthy  seasons,  aiid  all  other  natural 
causes  of  good,  are  the  occasions  on  whidi  we  feel 
the  emotion  of  simple  gladness, 

MABT. 

Are  not  these  emotions  somewhat  similar  to  the 
immediate  emotions  of  melancholy  and  cheerfia- 
ness,  wliidi  you  formerly  mentioned  to  us  ? 

DE.    HEEBEET. 

Considered  as  states  of  mind,  cheerfulness  and 
gladness  differ  rather  in  degree  than  in  kind ;  and 
so  do  melancholy  and  regret.     The  immediate 


emotioDS .  are  th^  more  gentle ;  and  when  time  has 
taken,  off  the  first  vividneae  of  the  retroepectiye 
emotion,  it  mey  iof ten  down  to  the  other.  That 
which  at  its  oommanoement  was  gladness,  may  sub* 
side  into  the  more  tranquil  state  of  cheetfulness ; 
and  the  pain  of  regret,  which,  in  many  instances^  is 
among  the  most  Aeep  of  otir  mental  sufferings,  may 
in  thne  subside  into  the  tranquil  gloom  of  melaiw 
oholy.  But  there  is  this  distinction  between  them, 
itmt  the  gladness  and  the  regret  may,  in  general, 
if  not  always,  be  referred  to  some  known  events 
as  their  causes,  while  the  cheerfulness  and  the 
melancholy  often  come- over  us,  we  know  not  bow. 

CHAEL£S. 

These  emotions  seem  more  immediately  to  in- 
terest us  in  the  general  history  of  the  world,  than 
those  which  we  connect  with  our  own  actions,  or 
w«ti&  the  actions  oi  our  fellow  men.  There  Is 
hardly  an  occurrence,  even  down  to  a  change  oi 
weather,  a  storm,  or  a  shower,  which  is  not  in 
some  manner  fraught  with  weal  or  woe,  either  to 
ourselves  directly,  or  to  us  indirectly,  through 
sympathy  with  some  portion  of  the  race,  and 
therefore  the  simple  gladness  and  regret  which 
are  thence  produced,  seem  to  diversify  our  days 
with  joy  and  sorrow,  even  when  the  current  of 
our  own  lives,  or  that  of  those  in  whom  our  affec- 
tions are  interested,  appears  to  run  the  smoothest 

DB^.  HEEBEET. 

These  milder  emotions,  besides  the  pleasure  and 
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§ffpomto  be, »  it  were,  tke  playoC  dieiffbetioASi 
---ihe  ezemae  hf  wfanbdiay  an  k^xoBid^^  mrtfl 
aMMOTB  0f  dMRMT  intfiwwit  u>  oundiFfiB  wiirMfidir 
or  to  diote  irhoiB  we  Wv^  dudi  reqiise  mcm^m* 
tenee  fleeling. 

Of  «U  our  letTOipeotiye  enKitSona,  thcMe  vUdi 
affile  firom  moral  retioapects  of  our  past  actions  oie 
probaUy,  however,  the  atrongeit,  aa  well. a»  the 
onea  that  give  the  higheat  reliah  to  our  eBJeynient, 
or  the  deepen  shade  to  our  moral  miaeiy,  in  pro- 
portion as  in  the  judgment  which  we  take— ^aod  it 
ia  a  judgment  which,  when  onoe  awakened,  ia  ad.* 
dom  far  wrong<*-4ead8  us  to  the  oonduaiaQ  that 
we  have  done  well  or  ill. 

It  is  in  these  anotiona  that  the  guilty  find  all 
that  remorse  whieh  arms  even  prosperity  in  tina 
wc»rld  with  the  agonies  and  hinrora  of  the  plaee 
of  final  retribution.  Hence  spnnga  that  aelf-eon* 
denmation,  from  which  no  seclusion  and  no  darii- 
aess  can  hide,~-4ience  the  anguish  of  that  remorae- 
whieh  nothing  can  remove,— -and  iMioe  that 
dreadful  retribution  of  despair  by  which  the  very 
summit  of  guilty  prosperity  ia  cast  iitameaaurably 
below  the  very  depths  of  simple  adversity.  Henee> 
too,  that  self-approbation,  which  is  a  kingdom  to 
the  unfortunate,— «  world  to  the  destitute ;  andr 
which  requires  but  small  colouring  ftom  fancy,  in 
order  that, — as  sugge8ti<Hi  turns  from  this  world  to 
another  and  a  better,— it  may  glide  into  the  appro- 
bation of  Him,  in  whose  sight,  at  every  total  de- 
sertion by   the  world,  we  find  it  will  be  still  a 


drii|^  nd  m  ti^ojHieiit  to  be  cbMed  vilb.ihMi 
mbts  to  tlM  besl  maMim  of  th«r  afailit]p>  hmefuk 
fiHed  the  intention  of  His  lacced  will. 

Such  are  the  innea»«nd  one  or  two  of  the  keduiif 
chamcteiietice,  of  the  great  divittons  of  our  vetiVK 
spective  feelings— feelings  which  giro  rise  to  « 
great  portion  of  the  happiness  and  miaery  bj 
which  our  lives  are  chequered.  Neither  they» 
however,  nor,  strictly  speaking,  any  of  the  emo- 
tiona,  are  very  fit  subjects  of  analysis  in  early 
youth.  To  the  extent  of  their  experience,  it  is 
true  that  the  young  fj^l  more  acutely-^especially 
the  pleasurable  emotions— than  those  who  are  more 
advanced  in  years.  But  in  early  youth,  the  world 
is  too  full  of  novelty,  the  trains  of  thought  are 
too  much  centered  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  pass- 
ing moment,  the  frame  is  too  elastic,  and  there 
is,  in  the  disposition,  too  much  of  buoyance  and  of 
glee,  for  admitting  of  the  analysis  of  the  more 
intense  emotions,-— more  especially  as  mere  matters 
of  knowledge,  without  the  accompaniment  of  those 
moral  lessons  which  are  drawn  from  them,  for  the 
government  of  individuals,  to  themselves  and  in  the 
various  relations  in  which  they  are  placed.  It  is 
the  same,  too,  with  those  prospective  emotions 
whieli  form  the  remaining  division  of  the  physio- 
logy of  the  affections;  and,  so,  until  we  sub- 
sequently return  to  moral  obligation,  and  to  -moral 
duty,  as  the  principal  subjects  of  our  investigation, 
we  shall  content  ourselves  with  a  simple  enume- 
ration of  those  emotions  which,  at  the  same  time 
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that  they  call  our  attention  to  our  future  conduct, 
are  intended  by  our  benevolent  Creator  to  warn  us 
against  the  evil,  and  allure  us  to  the  good,-^to  be 
the  guides  of  our  ocmduct  where  the  examples  of 
our  experience  may  fail,  and  save  us,  by  the  imme- 
diate impulse  of  nature,  where  our  information  is 
too  feeble  for  being  our  guide. 
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CONVERSATION  XX. 


PROSPECTIVE   EMOTIONS — DESIRES   ANP   FEARS. 


DR.    HERBERT. 

To  our  emotions  of  this  class,  there  belongs  an 
importance  of  more  keen  and  lively  interest  in 
itself,  and  bearing  more  immediately  upon  our 
conduct,  as  active  and  moral  beings,  than  to  any 
other  of  those  classes,  into  which,  for  the  sake  of 
something  like  an  arrangement,  we  have  divided 
the  states,  or  phenomena,  of  the  mind.  Desire  and 
Fear  are,  as  it  were,  the  instruments  by  which 
we  bring  our  past  experiences  to  bear  upon  the 
future ;  and  into  them,  when  they  extend  forward 
to  action  or  restraint,  there  enters  the  considera^ 
tion  of  all  our  moral  and  intellectual  judgpaents, 
and  all  oiur  estimates,  from  experience,  as  to  the 
different  degrees    of   probability,    whether   that 
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which  we  denre,  or  that  whidi  we  dread,  may  or 
may  not  come  to  pass. 

MARY. 

Then  those  prospective  emotions,  are  much  more 
complex  states  of  mind,  than  the  emotions  we  have 
hitherto  considered  ? 

DR.  HERBERT. 

In  the  mere  emotion,  there  is,  probably,  little 
differoice ;  and  a  desire,  or  a  fear,  of  the  future, 
may  be  just  as  transient,  and  have  as  little  effect 
upon  our  conduct,  as  joy  or  sorrow  at  that  which 
is  passing  or  has  passed;  because  the  chain  of 
secondary  feelings  may  be  interrupted  by  a  new 
intellectual  state,  or  a  new  desire  or  fear,  that  in- 
stantly arises  more  vividly  in  suggestion.  But, 
stUl,  as' in  all  cases  of  what  we  call  intentional 
action,  there  is/  an  antecedent  desire,  followed, 
through  some  succession  or  other,  to  the  acticm 
itself.  We  have  those  chains  of  succession,  imbroken 
as  it  were,  from  the  desire  to  the  action ;  and, 
therefore,  though,  in  our  order  of  considering  theni^ 
our  prospective  emotions  are  the  last  that  we  ooa- 
sider,  they  may  take  a  two-fold  or  even  a  three-  • 
fold  hold  upon  us, — the  immediate  emotion  upon 
the  performance  of  the  action,  and  a  retrospective 
emotion,  arising  from  the  consequences  of  that 
action^  in  addition  to  the  prospective  desire  on 
fear. 
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CHAELES. 

The  desire  of  any  object  may  exist  at  the  very 
same  time  that  there  is  it  fear  lest  we  should  ixyt 
possess  it ;  and,  in  many  instances,  of  things  for 
which  I  have  been  particularly  anxious,  I  have 
found  the  fear  of  not  getting  them  render  the 
desire  of  them  very  painful. 

MATILDA. 

Is  not  hope  something  different  from  mere 
desire  ?    ' 

DE.  HEEBEET. 

There  is  no  necessity  for  any  distinction ;  for 
the  same  object  may  excite  every  degree  of  desire, 
from  the  sUghtest  momentary  wish,  through  the 
succession  of  hope,  which  is  a  little  stronger,  and 
more  durable,  and  which,  when  deserving  of  the 
name,  always  involves  some  probability  that  the  ob- 
ject may  be  attained.  When  the  evidence  is  atill 
stronger,  or  more  carefully  examined,  hope  rises 
to  expectation ;  and  when  the  examination  has 
been  so  complete  that  all  known  circumstances  are 
in  favour  of  the  event,  we  give  it  the  name  of  cer- 
tainty, just  in  the  same  manner  as  we  apply  the 
same  term  to  those  successions  in  the  external 
world,  which,  to  our  observation,  have  never  been 
interrupted.  All  these,  however,  are  only  differ-* 
ent  degrees  of  desire ;  and  the  will,  or  volition,  as 
it  is  called,  which  makes  us  follow,  or  attempt  to 
follow,  the  desire  by  action,  is  nothing  more  tha^ 
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a  confident  belief  that  the  action  will  follow  the 
desire.  In  l&e  manner,  doubt  as  to  the  occur^ 
reBceof  an  erent,  is  nothing  moie  than  the  absence 
of  this  experimental  confidence. 

4 

CHABLES. 

Are  there  not  as  many  modifications  of  the  op- 
posite emotion  of  fear  ? 

DB.  HEB9EBT. 

There  are  degrees  of  fear,  as  well  as  degrees  of 
hope  ;  but  as  fear,  when  it  becomes  intense,  unfits 
the  mind  more  for  those  suggestions  of  com- 
parison upon  which  evidence  is  weighed,  the 
degrees  of  fear  have  not  got  names  so  distkictiTe, 
though  we  use  such  words  as  apprehension,  fear, 
alarm,  and  terror,  to  express  the  different  modi- 
fications of  this  emotion,  chiefly  with  regard  to  its 
intensity,  but  partly  also  with  regard  to  the  nature 
and  imminentness  of  its  object. 

MABY.         .    . 

Have  we  any  particular  measure  of  the  degree 
of  fear  ? 

DB.   HBBBEBT. 

Of  course  we  must  have  some  measure,  otherl 
wise  we  would  not  feel  differently  under  different 
circumstances ;  but  in  our  desires,  and,  possibly, 
still  more,  m  our  fears,  the  intensity  of  emotion 
arising  from  differences  of  probability,  is  modified 
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by  the  ni&ture  of  the  object  itself<  If  the  good  of 
which  we  fear  the  loss  be  highly  prised  by  U0,  or 
if  the  danger  apprehended  would  be  a  severe  one, 
the  probability,  in  each  case,  is  so  greatly  enhanced, 
that,  in  very  extreme  cases,  it  is  apt  to  be  lost 
sight  of  altogether.  Upon  this  principle,  many 
persons  who  could  stand  on  one  foot  on  the  margin 
of  a  shallow  trench,  without  the  slightest  un- 
easiness, would  quit  their  hold,  turn  giddy,  and 
tumble,  were  they  to  attempt  mounting  a  high 
ladder,  or  the  shrouds  of  a  vessel,  even  although 
both  of  the^  are  very  skilfully  constructed  for 
security,  and  though,  with  common  precaution,  it 
be  hardly  possible  to  tumble,  except  through  the 
influence  of  fear  alone.  Further  than  this,  it  is 
hardly  necessary  for  us  to  consider  fears  as  distinct 
from  desire,  because  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  the 
one  to  be  strong  without  the  occurrence  of  the 
other.  We  cannot  fear  greatly  the  loss  of  any  thing, 
unless  we  desire  strongly  to  retain  it;  and  we 
cannot  desire  strongly  to  obtain  possession  of  any 
thing,  without  a  fear  that  we  may  lose  it. 

MAttY. 

But  will  not  our  fear  of  disappointment  diminish 
in  the  same  proportion  as  our  confidence  of  success 
increases  ? 

BB.   HERBERT. 

Not  exactly ;  because  the  increasing  desire  in 
itself  magnifies  the  desired  object;  and  I  have 
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mentidned^  duit  this  aiigiiients  our  fear,  indepen-' 
dently  d  die  probabiKtj  altogether. 

XDWA&D. 

But  what  is  it  that  flhould  make  us  dedre  to' 
poaiCifl  or  to  avoid  one  object,  or  one  event,  or 
action,  rather  than  another  ? 

DB.   HXaBX&T^ 

That  is  a  question  which  is  often  put,  Edward, 
and  has  been  answered  in  many  different  ways. 
Those  who  have  taken  the  extreme  on  one  side, 
have  loosed  it  from  our  suggestions  of  experience' 
altogether,  and  made  it  depend  upon  a  separate' 
faculty,  which-  they  invented  on  purpose,  called 
Freedom  of  Will.  While  those  who  have  taker/ 
die  very  opposite  extreme,  have  made  it,  in  the 
case  of  all  desire,  good  and  bad,  a  matter  of 
absolute  Necessity, — a  commandment  of  GbS 
himself,  as  it  were. 

i^HABIiXS.  '    '...I 

Neither  of  these  answers  could  surely  have  been 
the  right  one ;  for  if  we  are  able  to  select  one 
object  as  desirable  rather  than  another,  without  its 
desirability  being  suggested  by  our  former  know- 
ledge of  it,  or  by  the  relation  of  some  analogous 
object  that  we  formerly  knew,  we  would  be  in- 
dependent of  experience,  which  would  amount  to 
nearly  the  same  thing  as  making  all  that  we  know^ 
and  all  that  we  do^  our  own  invention.    On  the 
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other  bflnd,  if  our  choioe  depended  apon  a  Neces- 
sity that  had  no  reference  to  our  former  experience, 
or  to  the  suggestionof  analogy  from  that  experience, 
the  knowledge  of  the  past  would  never  be  of  any 
use  to  us  as  a  guide  to  the  future ;  and  the  child  and 
the  savage,  ought  to  know  the  result  of  any  exp&> 
riment,  which  they  had  never  seen  tried  or  even 
heard  of,  just  as  well  as  the  philosopher,  by  whom 
it  had  been  made  a  hundred  times  over. 

DX.   HEBBEBT. 

Yes ;  it  would  signify  very  little  whether  our 
desires  arose  from  an  intuitive  volition,  indepen- 
4ent.  of  experience,  or  from  an  external  neeessity, 
equally  independent  of  it.  In  fact,  though  the 
use  of  these  terms  has  occasioned  very  much  and 
y^y  keen  dispute,  they  are  almost  synonymous  to 
our  comprehension;  for  they  are  both  names  of 
supposed,  but  not  described  powers,  separate  from 
the  perceiving  mind,  and  from  every  object  perceiv- 
ed ;  and,  therefore,  they  are  names,  and  nothing  but 
names.  Every  desire,  as  I  have  said,  is  a  feeling 
arising  from  the  perception  or  the  suggestion  of 
something  that  we  believe  will  be  for  our  good,— 
that  is,  the  ungratified  desire,  while  it  remains  so, 
is,  to  us,  a  pain  or  an  evil ;  and  that  desire,  when 
we  analyse  it,  will  resolve  itself  into  the  anterior 
stf^tes  of  mind,  perceived  or  suggested,  that  are  its 
douses.  These  causes  will  be  the  measure  of  the 
gopd  'f  and  that  good  is  resolvable  into  feelipgs 
that  arise  from  three  sources,— which  feelings  may 
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go  togethaT)  or  anj  one  of  them  may  be  more 
▼nid  dian  die  others,  and  increase  that  which  we 
call  vcdition,  at  the  very  tkne  that  the  others 
aie— 4M  monitors  as  it  were — giving  warning 
against  it. 

MART. 

Would  it  not  seem  from  this,  that  there  is 
more  than  one  principle  in  operation  at  the  same 
time? 

DR.  H£RB£BT. 

There  is  a  complex  state  of  mind,  certainly ; 
but,  as  we  have  said  already,  the  complexity  is 
not  to  be  resolved  into  separate  powers  or  portions 
of  the  mind  contending  with  one  another,  but  to 
the  different  or  corresponding  vividness  of  the 
suggestions  out  of  which  the  state  of  emotion  has 
arisen. 

The  sources  of  goodness,  considered  in  this  way, 
are,  as  I  have  said,  direefold.  That  which  h 
good  tor  us  under  the  irnmeditite  circumstances,  as 
tending  simply  to  gratify  the  wish ;  that  which  is 
good  for  us,  ad' we  are  ac({uainted  with  the  causes  and 
effects  of  physical  occurrence,  to  which  the  indi- 
vidual gratification  to&y  cfr  mily  not  lead ;  and 
tibat  which' is  gofbd  fiM'us'as  morAl  b^ngs. 

They  who  are  swayed  by  the  first  of  these  con- 
siderations of '^obd,  in  preference  to  the  olhers, 
are  what  we  would  properly  caHl  sensualists ;  for 
they  gratify^  the  iiiun^ate  embtion  without  any 
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regard  to  its  effect  upon  their  own  future  gratifica- 
•tions,  or  upcm  those  feelings  of  right  and  wrong 
which  constitute  morality.  They  who  are  guided 
by  the  second,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  two, 
are  what  may  be  termed  prudent  men,  who  look 
forward  to  the  continuation  of  their  own  enjoy- 
ments, and  sacrifice  present  pleasure  for,  the 
securing  of  these,  but  will  not  sacrifice  these  in  the 
cause  of  virtue.  They  who  are  swayed  by  the 
third,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other  two,  are,  {nxk 
perly,  the  only  persons  who,  in  a  moral  sense, 
can  be  denominated  good,  because  they  sacrifice 
both  their  immediate  and  their  expected  enjoy- 
ments, for  the  maintenance  of  the  purity  of  their 
own  minds,  and  the  doing  of  justice  and  equity  to 
their  fellow-men.  Even  iii  cases  of  criminal  sen- 
suality, neither  the  feeling  of  prudence,  nor  the 
fSeeling  of  propriety  may  be  altogether  destroyed, 
though  their  voices  may  be  stifled  for  the  time ; 
and  their  being  so  stifled,  is  the  cause  of  those 
retrospective  emotMHis,  which  so  tortuve  the  guilty 
when  their  own  bad  deeds  arise  in  suggestion, 
condemn  them  by  the  evidence  of  the  neglected 
moral  feeling,  and  consign  them  over  to  an  ^cecu- 
tion,  which  is  more  agonizing  than  any  torture  or 
mode  of  death,  that  could  be  practised  upon  the 
body. 

Thus  you  will  perceive  the  great  importance 
that  there  is  in  being  intimately  acquainted  with 
external  events,  in  the  relation  of  cause  and  efiSeot^ 
in  order  that  we  may  not,  for  the  sake  of  a  trifling 
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preMBlfood,  eoqpme  ouraidvee  to  a  gnat  {ih jBical 
«vil  in  fiidive;  and  we  ou^^t  to  be  equaUy,  nay, 
much  mote,  attenttye  to  moral  qudities  and  wood 
evcntty  aa  caiuea  and  evils,  in  order  to  be  pr^ 
flared  agidnat  nioral  effects,  which,  if  incguned  in 
hour  of  inconwderate  desire,  may  be  yet  more  islal. 

CHAELES. 

Then  all  our  prospective  emotions— £Dr  the  sappa^ 
considerations  of  future  and  moral  good,  whidi 
influence  our  hopes  or  desires,  must  inflmence  our 
frnrflj  all  our  prospective  emotions  should  in- 
volve in  them  a  con^eration  of  future  physical 
and  moral  advantage,  as  well  as  the  immfdia^te 
advantage  at  the  time. 

D&.    HEBBEl^T. 

Unquestionably  they  should;  and  it  is  these 
additions  to  the  mere  ^notion  of  desire,  which  con- 
stitute all  the  differences  of  imprudent  and  pru- 
dent, and  immoral  and  moral,  among  mankind. 

MABY. 

But  among  the  objects  of  our  desires,  there  are 
surely  some  in  which  we  cannot  be  mistaken ;  as, 
for  example,  when  we  desire  good  to  othos. 
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Even  there,  as  much  consideration  is  required 
as.  in  any  other  of  our  desires,  even  in  those  in 
which  we  desire  evil  to  others.     The  desire  is  a 
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«•  «  moiequtBl  upeii  ili  anlaeadent  AUggeeAioMi, 
mi  M  not  IB  JiKitf  «Miar  mortUy  good  or  morally 
mH ;  faiie  depends  wholly  iipta  tbe  tbuig  dfsbned, 
and  tfie  iitialysit  of  ftU  Ibd  oonsequeoees  of  the 
^blidafag  of  it  When  we  deiire  good  to  othera, 
we  fPCHMt  be  sure-thet  tbftt  wbifsb  we  deiire  will 
leeUy  be  good  for  ihmn ;  md  ai  we  caimot  put 
oimelTes  exactly  in  the  MtURtion  of  otfaerst  tbe 
enqttfry  is  by  bo  meaoB  to  easy  m  might  at  f  rst 
be  supposed.  Nor,  though  we  have  oolleeted  8ai4 
examitted  all  the  ev jdsnce  ob  that  point,  is  the 
WMidry  complete;  for  we  owe  a  primary  du4y  to 
ourtelves ;  aiid  though  lit  be  not  the  ease  that  most 
frequently  happens,  injuring  ourselves,  espeeiaUy 
in  a  moral  point  4^  view,  jbr  tbe  aupposed,  or 
even  the  real  good  of  others,  is  a  crime  of  no 
ordinary  magnitude. 

>fATJLDA. 

Our  hopes  and  fears  are,  tbencfore*  dai^erous 
to  us  in  the  maac^jcsBent. 

DE.    HERBERT. 

They  are  dangerous,  in  as  far  as  they  demand  a 
careful  study  of  the  consequences ;  but  we  are 
safe  in  proportion  to  the  extent  and  soundness  of 
e«ir  informatioB ;  and  when  that  is  ample  and 
sound  enough,  we  can  have  no  desire,  bwt  which 
may  beoouie  a  aounce  of  pfeaaure.  Long  before 
tbe  probability  be  so  eteong  as  to  give  ua  an  ex- 
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pettalion,  te  laM  a  oAofldenoe,  hepe  is  a  wwtce 
et  immediate  delight,  and  a  stimulus  to  future 
exedlence;  and  in  our  advancement  to  enuneaee, 
whether  in  knowledge,  in  goodness,  or  in  great- 
ness, if  hope  did  not  lead  the  way,  in  those  begin- 
nings, when  we  have  as  yet  formed  hardly  any 
conjecture*  about  the  end,  our  progress  would  be 
slow,  our  advancement  limited,  and  die  pleasure 
of  our  course  almost  nothing. 

It  is  Hope  which  forms  our  guide,  and  the 
beacon-light  of  our  march, — wtAeh  dheers  us  at 
every  part  of  our  prepress,  however  difficulty  land 
supports  us  under  every  reverse,  however  caatmry 
to  our  expectations,— which  ^^  becomes  weahfa  to 
the  destitute,  health  to  the  sick,  freedom  to  the 
captive,^  and  immortality  to  the  dyii^. 

CHAELES. 

But  the  objects  of  our  desires  and  fears  are  so 
many,  that  I  do  not  see  how  it  is  possible  that  we 
can  make  any  clasafioation  of  them ;  and  this,  not 
only  on  account  of  their  number  in  any  one  indi- 
vidual, but  of  their  diversity,  according  to  the 
different  experiences,  pursuits,  and  operations  of 
individuals. 

DE.   HEBBEUT. 

To  enumerate  that  which  may  excite  hope  and 
fear,  would  be  to  make  a  catalogue  of  all  that  we 
know,  or  can  by  possibility  know;  and  also,  of  all 
actions  and  events,  both  known  and  unknown,  and 
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therefore  it  would  be  a  task  which  no  one  oould 
complete.  But  as  each  oase  mutt  be  deter- 
mined on  its  own  merits  with  regard  to  the  indi- 
Tidoal,  and  as  the  study  of  the  mind  becomes  at 
this  point  wholly  practical^  it  requires  to  be  con- 
sidered in  relation  to  those  successions  of  events 
which  we  call  the  laws  of  nature,— -to  the  direct 
institutions  of.  the  society  in  which  we  lire, 
though  always  with  a  view  to  the  possibility  and 
the  necessity  of  their  improyementy  and  adapta- 
tion to  an  increased  state  of  knowledgey-^iand  to 
what  we  feel  to  be  the  immediate  commandments 
of  our  Maker,  as  expressed  in  his  works,  or  de- 
clared in  his  word. 

Still  there  are  certain  classes  of  desires  which 
have  a  sort  of  resemblance  in  all  men ;  and  though 
it  would  be  rather  premature  in  us  to  enter  imme- 
diately upon  the  minute  consideration  of  them,  we 
may  close  this  branch  of  our  conversations  with  a 
short  enumeraticm. 

I.  The  desire  of  Kfe^-^ot  continued  existence-^ 
i»  common  to  all  mankind ;  so  common,  that  when 
it  is  lost  sight  of,  the  yielding  to  the  other  ungra- 
tified  desire,  which  produces  the  act  of  quitting 
life,  is  now  considered  as  insanity,  and  as  taking 
the  person  guilty  of  it  out  of  the  class  of  those 
who  are  morally  accountable.  This  desire  con- 
tinues with  us  through  life :  and  amid  the  decays 
of  age,  and  the  pain  of  sickness,  it  is  as  vigorous 
as  ever ;  and  were  it  not  for  a  hope  of  future 
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life,  ^rUihdiai  o|lmi\qMm  Ike  good,  the^Bse  «r 
tlM  premkt  imdd  be  onsapixMrteble. 

CHABLSS. 

BqI  ffe  theie  not  soise  cmm  bi  widcb  ^ven  tii& 
ftyve  «f  life  imy  beeome  «&  improper  detire  P  The 
iob)MM;  ougltt  not  to  be  00  ttudi  more  Imng^  sb 
IMbg  fa  atattBAer  Wdiihy  (Sf  mtfselves. 

^nNe  |^y«kiA  ftnd  ^OMI  lAVeKdgatSdb  oQght  to 
Ite  MfttMdctf  to,  ill  'if^^ifty  cade  of  desire ;  slid  iviieti 
tfte  fkredbm  amd  tJhe  1iftp»pin6ss  of  tiafiotls,  l)ie 
independence  of  the  country  th'M  giik^^  tts  bltth, 
%h(»  irtdfllMtoce  df  iSioilft  %ho  )it«  destf  to  tts,  or  e^en 
die  ittimfrxent  peril  ^  our  fe&c^  «f^eat%ure&,  CbH  Cm- 
tlii&  MMi^tifiee,  #e  dftmot  altiibufte  dlh^  vitwe  or 
greM»)€»s  %0'lffe  mftfi  Who  ^tanddbadk,  fbotn  a  C^ 
c^deidalaoft  -elf  his  cmn  dsttiger.  We  do  this, 
perhaps,  not  because  we  wish  tfaftt  the  mm.  sh'otdd 
dite  iniiA  attempt,  hCfwwee  gioltoos,  which  is  to  be 
iMtesto  \o  aifii^srs ;  b«it  btteiause  the  mind  spdiigi^ 
lip  in  a  ttidin^iAafy  h<:^,  ImagiaeB  that  he  may 
su(oc6^,  tad  ^ey  n«ty  be  Slaved.  To  die  fbr  no 
o*j*6lbat  t*te8<«thlgrfdor  a  J^^ 
nev^  herohm ;  #t  ii  that  desperation  aBttribixted  16 
eowaids,  «kid  lk>  cowardb  only,  in  wUdi  theij^ 

II.  The  deeire  of  pieMsure' is  ii  demise  eommdtx 
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to  all  mankind^  it  beiag  the  ofageeft  of  all  to  be 
happy,  as  well  as  to  live. 

III.  The  desire  of  twthn  is  also  common  to  all 
mankiiid ;  and  those  who  are  idle  are  either  ren« 
dered  miserable  by  the  listlessness  of  their  coodU 
tioO)  or  they  sink  into  a  state  bordering  on 
stupidity. 

IV.  The  desire  of  knowledge  is  common  to  all 
mankind,  and  is  the  source  of  very  much  of  the 
improvement  that  takes  place  in  society. 

y.  The  desire  of  society  seems  to  be  insepar- 
able from  man;  for,  even  by  the  most  careful 
training,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  be  a  recluse  witb^ 
out  being  miserable. 

VI.  Power  is  a  desire  common  to  mankind, 
whether  it  consist  in  the  power  of  conmiand,  the 
power  of  knowledge,  the  power  of  wealth,  or  the 
power  of  any  thing  else,  which  we  believe  will 
elevate  us  above  our  fellows. 

VII.  The  desire  of  the  affection  of  those  who 
are  about  us^  is  a  desire  common  to  all  mankind ; 
though,  perhaps,  it  may  partly  resolve  itself  into 
our  desire  of  society ;  in  the  same  manner  as  our 
desire  of  power  resolves  itself  into  the  desire  of 
those  things  which  we  believe  contributes  to  the 
possession  of  power,  or  of  those  which  the  posses- 
sion  of  power  gives  us. 

VIII.  There  is  in  most  men  a  desire  of  glory^ 
that  is,  a  desire  of  the  splendour  of  power,  as  pre- 
sently or  formerly  displayed,  rather  than  a  desire 
for  the  exercise  of  it. 

o3 
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IX.  Oar  iMift  and  our  hairedi  of  nmdcfod, 
which,  we  have  seen,  are  emotions  that  we  cannot 
Mste,  ai«>  widffr  peeiiliar  cinmmitanoes,  followed 
by  tike  desire  <tf  jgood  to  tliose  whom  we  lo?e,  or 
of  «ril  10  those  whom  we  hate. 

Smdk  nre  some  of  onr  fnindpal  desires ;  and 
though  they  hare  very  different  objects,  are  sng- 
gflstcd  in  a  ytty  dilfarent  manner,  and  with  oiife- 
tent  negiees  ot  Bireugm,  m  men  or  tuiiereflit  natnts 
and  associations,  they  are  ril  fiuhject  to  the  same 
hwiln  their  proper  gotemment,  and  the  abuse  <^ 
them  all  is  simflar  in  kind  to  that  whidi  I  \iAve 
flRfintioiied  fts  apptymg  to  desire  m  general. 


RfiT&OSPECTIVE  GLAKCLE. 

Wt  than  here  close  our  outline  of  the  Pliysi. 
ology  of  the  Mind — tihat  !s,  of  its  nature  and 
operailions  •—  williout  considering  them  as  more 
immediately  connected  wifli  ottr  moral,  our  poh- 
ticd,  and  our  refigiocB  duties.  But  stffl  as 
even  in  the  mon/t  abstracted  analysis  df  mental 
action,  it  is  not  possible,  or  desirable,  to  detach 
man  tdtogedier  from  those  grand  ol^ects  of  his 
b^g,  I  have  been  tftn<fious,  at  every  i^tep  of  our 
progress,  to  point  out  hoi^  the  knowledge  of 
which  we  have  been  in  quest,  may  be  turned  to 
our  jn-acticai  advanti^ ;  and  thus,  I  tmift,  4hat 
m^  have  in  part  seen  the  applicoftion  aicmgwith 
the  doctrine.     Nor  can  we  oondude  betlKr  than 
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if  ^kroming  m  bzkf  mtroapectiine  glaaee  upon  the 
fniMipnl  0ituiii6i> 

Of  the  Bind,  Aeo,  in  iti  flidntanoe  or  caMBCc^ 
we  Jmow  notbing:  and  we  need  aot  tnquixc,  at 
there  is  nothing  to  answer  but  the  inquirer  itielf ; 
and  if  it  oo«ld  netum  the  answer,  it  would  not 
need  4o  make  tbe  inquiry.  We  can  know  nothing 
af  Ae  mind^  as  existing  in  spaee ;  bnt  we  do  know 
it  in  its  suceeaniw  atates  or  affections;  and  it  is 
utterly  impossible  for  us  to  deny  the  eKistenea  of 
the  mind  in  any  ooe  state,  or  its  identity  in  any 
oumber  of  tiiem,  be  thay  ever  so  varied.  Aa  the 
mind  has  no  dividUe  parts,  or  separate  eo-existiaig 
qualities,  we  cannot  imagine  that  it  can,  in  its 
nature,  be  subject  to  that  dissolution  which  we 
call  death ;  but  that,  bdng  one  and  indivisible^  it 
must  be  immortal* 

The  belief  of  its  own  existence  and  identity, 
and  its  capability  of  comparing  one  of  its  states 
with  ancrther,  and  deciding  upon  their  sameness 
and  difference  with  unerring  accuracy,  are  anterior 
to  all  extemal  knowledge,  and  are  the  means  by 
which  all  knowledge  is  acquired.  For  we  are 
ignorant  not  only  of  the  rest  of  the  material 
creation,  but  of  the  existence  of  our  own  bodies, 
tiU  we  learn  it  by  changes,  which  are  produced  in 
our  mental  states,  observed  immediately  con- 
sequent upon  changes  of  those.  When  one  of 
two  mental  states  has  invariably  followed  the  other 
kmnediatelyf  experience  forces  us  to  believe  diat 
that  will  always  be  the  case;  and  the  mind  passes 
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fram  the  ffon— r  of  them  t»  the  latter,  hy  those 
simple  ond  intuitiTe  princiides,  upcm  which  ekme 
it  eoquoee  knowledge;  and  this  is  all  diai  we 
mean,  or  can  mean,  by  a  mental  feeling  and  bd&sf 
in  ootise  and  f^M. 

The  same  experience  leads  us  to  couple  certain 
mental  states,  with  the  perceptimi  of  external 
objects  by  the  senses :  and  we  in  the  same  manner 
consider  those  objects  as  the  causes  at  the  mental 
states.  The  notion,  or  knowledge,  to  whidi  we 
thus  give  the  name  of  the  cause  of  a  mental  state 
or  affection,  may  be  produced  by  external  per- 
ception, or  it  may  be  su^ested  by  any  farmer 
state  of  mind,  whether  of  immediate  perc^tion«  oit 
of  suggestion,  which  experience  had  taught  us  to 
consider  as  its  cause ;  thus,  the  intellectual  stat&— 
the  thought  or  knowledge  of  the  momodt — may  be 
either  by  the  senses  £rom  without,  or  by  the  si%» 
gesdon  of  fcMrmer  knowledge  from  within. 

Besides  pereepiianf  or  mere  knowledge,  pto^ 
duced  m  either  of  these  ways,  we  have  the  feeling 
of  pleasure  or  pain,  which  is  probably  anterior  to 
the  former,  and.  the  cause  o(  it :  and  this  produces 
the  d«sife  of  enjoying  the  one,  and  avoiding  the 
other,  by  which  our  mere  notions,  or  knowledge^ 
are  rendered  more  vivid,  and  return  more  easily 
in  suggestion,  or  affect  us  more  strongly  upon  the 
recurrence  of  the  external  cause.  This  desire  is 
the  portion  of  our  mental  constitution  whidi 
prompts  us  to  exercise  our  bodily  powers  for  our. 
preservation  and  happiness ;  and  the  pain  or  the 
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pkfltof%  tittit  it  oeouniB^  in  sn  ^MMliof^  TlniB 
the  great  division  c^  our  nental  pheDOMraa,  <ir 
affntioftt^  h  into  intMedtwai  statm  mad  mno-' 

/faHA 

Our  intelltfectual  states  are  either  eKtemd^*-^ 
imiiedialdijr  eonBetpieiit  upon  8eB8atioB,'-*er  they 
are  intexnel  suggestiom ;  and  the  -suggestions  are 
either  fiini{A(»---4be  return  of  former  states,  or  tbej 
are  velative-^-the  oomportson  of  one  state  irjidi 
another.  Thte  oooiparison  may  be  of  states,  or  the 
antieeedeirt  states,  or  the  external  objects  whidi  ire 
call  their  cnnises,  as  co-existent,  or  without  any 
refareace  to  tihe  past  or  the  futui« ;  or  they  may 
be  of  those  in  the  succession  of  time,  or  the  order 
of 'Cause  aad  *eSect. 

By  iheae  two  fornis  or  snodes  of  suggestion,  we 
can  eKtend  oor  thoughts,  in  chains  of  reasoning, 
over  nil  ipaoe^  wid  orer  all  time  past,  as  well  as 
i^vm  plans  far  tfiie  future,  more  or  less  accurate 
aeoording  to  the  extent  and  correctness  of  our 
experience.  We  can  also  form  new  combinations, 
which  may  lead  to  discoveries  in  science,  or  isv«n- 
tioB,  iaart ;  and  these  will  be  the  more  useful,  and 
the  more  easily  arrived  at,  in  proportion  as  we 
have  been  more  conversant  with  the  truths  in  ^e 
particular  sdenoe,  or  the  inventions  of  the  partacuiar 
art ;  that  to  which  the  name  of  genius  or  talent  is 
given,  being  nothing  moro  than  the  superior  ex- 
perience of  the  party  to  whom  it  is  attributed* 
When  it  aj^lies  to  a  particular  subject,  we  call  it 
genius  for  litat  subject ;  and  when  it  applies  to  the 
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sciences,  or  the  arts  generally^  we  say,  diat  the 
individual  is  <^  a  man  of  talent.*^ 

We  are  stimulated  both  to  know  and  to  do  by 
our  efnoii4>n8f  which  are  in  themselves  simply  feel- 
ings of  pleasure  or  pain.     Those  emotions  may 
arise  either  upon  the  perception  of  external  ob- 
jects or  events,  upon  the  tale  of  those  told  in 
speech  or  in  writing,  or  upon  our  internal  sugges- 
tions.    They  may  or  may  not  be  mingled  with  a 
feeling  of  moral  good  or  evil ;  and  they  may  also 
be  mere  feelings  of  the  moment,  or  arise  from 
reflection  on  the  past,    or    anticipation   of   the 
future.     An  emotion  which  arises  in  any  of  these 
ways,  may  be  so  weak  that  it  lasts  only  for  the 
moment,  and  produces  no  influence  either  on  the 
knowledge  or  the  conduct :  it  may  be  sufficiently 
strong  to  make  us  reason,  and  then  act,  or  refrain 
from  acting  according  to  the  judgment  that  we 
form ;  or  it  may  be  so  vivid  and  impetuous,  as  to 
make  us  act  without  any  previous  judgment  of 
the  consequences ; — ^nay,  it  may  become  so  very 
violent  as  to  unfit  us  for  acting  altogether. 

As  the  emotions  have  much  more  the  nature  of 
intuitive  instincts  than  the  suggestions  of  the 
mind— especially  when  the  emotion  immediately 
follows  a  sensation  or  external  perception — they 
require  much  more  discipline  than  our  merely  in> 
tellectual  affections.  But  as  it  is  by  reasoning 
alone  that  we  can  know  good  from  evil,  and  as 
the  correctness  of  the  judgments  that  we  form 
depends  wholly  upon  our  experience  and  the 
readiness  of  our  suggestions,  both  simple  and  rela- 
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tive,  the  only  means  of  rendering  those  emotions 
the  sources  of  happiness,  are  an  extensive  observa- 
tion of  factS)  a  well  exercised  reasoning  on  those 
facts,  and  an  experience  so  pure  from  crime  or 
folly,  that  no  suggestion  of  the  past  can  either 
torment  us  for  the  present,  or  darken  our  hopes  of 
the  future. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  leading  phenomena 
of  the  human  mind ;  and  though  the  capacity  with 
which  man  comes  into  the  world  be  apparently  more 
feeble  and  less  promising  than  that  of  many  other 
creatures,  we  find,  in  a  single  point,  that  which  in 
the  end  outstrips  and  surmounts  them  all,  not  in 
degree  merely,  but  absolutely  in  kind. 

Were  it, possible  for  a  being  not  conversant  with 
the  history  of  the  inhabitants  of  our  globe-— a 
dweller  in  one  of  the  other  planets,  for  instance— 
who  was  endowed  with  faculties  of  observation  and 
comparison  similar  to  those  which  we  possess, — 
were  it  possible  for  such  a  being  to  visit  this  earth, 
and  see  the  young  of  the  animals,  and  the  infant 
of  the  human  race,  at  the  first  moment  of  their 
existence,  and  without  any  knowledge  of  their 
development  in  after  life ;  the  irresistible  conclu* 
sion  to  which  he  would  be  forced  to  come,  would 
be,  that  man  was  the  most  abject  and  the  most 
helpless  creature  of  the  whole.  The  young  qua- 
drupeds are  almost  all  capable  of  locomotion,  and 
they  can  all  instinctively  find  out  the  food  that 
nature  has  prepared  for  them,  the  moment  they 
are  dropt.  Some  of  the  birds  (as  the  partridges) 
run  swiftly,  and  seek  their  subsistence  in  the  fields 
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vUk  a  portion  of  the  ihcll  jet  wBhan^  lo  them. 
Imlead  of  dbowing  any  patonal  caie,  tbe  fiahes 
prey  iqpon  their  own  offspong  whenever  they  find 
them ;  and  the  larviB  of  insecta  are  not  produced 
Cili  after  the  death  of  their  parents^  and  so  poaB 
through  all  their  ningiilar  changes  of  state  and 
fonn,  without  instruction  or  assistance  ;-«whiie 
the  only  instinct  of  the  fauman  infant  is  the  feding 
of  pain ;  and  if  left  to  that  feeling,  it  would  very 
aoondie.    There  is,  howerer,  one  piincipk,  a  Teiy 
simple  one,  k>  all  appearance,  which  evolyes  out  cf 
that  helpless  creature^  the  lord  of  the  world  >-die 
htunan  infant  is  iioacAa&fe  ;—eTery  thing  that  it  can 
experience  brings  a  lesson  witii  it;  and  firom  a 
state  of  total  ^;noraace  and  helfdessness,  it  comes 
to  extend  its  knowledge  over  the  universe,  to  look 
back  to  the  very  commenoemeBt  of  history,  upwaid 
to  Him  frcmi  whom  the  whcde  ennnated,  and  for- 
ward to  a  life  that  can  know  no  end.  Well  may  this 
be  called  the  print  of  Heaven — ^the  expcessiaiage 
nf  the  Creator ;  for  though  it  cannot  make  a  world 
out  of  nothing,  it  has  made  a  Bacon  and  a  Newton 
out  of  that  which  once  did  not  know  its  own  finger. 
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